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WITHIN the past ten years Washington has 
ceased to be a village. Whether it has yet 
become a city depends on “the point of 
view.” It has no elevated railroads, no pal- 
ace hotels, no mammoth elevators, no great 
commercial establishments; it has no opera 
and but indifferent theaters, and for a park 
it borrows the grounds of the old soldiers of 
the army. In short, it has none of those evi- 
dences of commercial prosperity which are 
proudly shown to the traveler in every thriv- 
ing town, all the way from New York to San 
Francisco. On the other hand, it has large 
public buildings and monuments and numer- 
ous statues; it has a mild climate, clean, 
well-paved streets, and no “local politics”; its 
chief inhabitants are those persons who guide 
the action and control the interests of fifty 
millions of people—so far as they are guided 
or controlled at all in a nation which so 
largely governs itself. Washington is thus a 
place quite out of the ordinary run; whether 
city or no, it is certainly unlike other 
cities. Its origin and inception were novel 
and unusual in character. Other cities have 
originated in the necessities of trade, and 
have grown in proportion as that trade in- 
creased. Washington, on the contrary, was 
made to order on a map; and so far from ex- 
tending its limits as its population increased, 
its population has not yet grown up to the 
limits which were originally laid out. It 
found its origin in the rivalry existing among 
the various States after the Revolution, all 
being jealous of the increased importance 
which would result to any one of them from 
having the federal city established within its 
limits. This feeling was increased by the 
mortifying spectacle which occurred at Phila- 
delphia, in 1783, when Congress was insulted 
in its own halls and driven across the river by 
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a handful of mutineers from the army,—the 
State and local authorities being either power- 
less or unwilling to protect them from injury. 
Many of the members of that Congress were 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
four years later, and the recollection of this 
indignity was so fresh in their minds that they 
determined that Congress should itself make 
the laws for the place where it met. The re- 
sult was the well-known clause in Section 8 
of Article I. of the Constitution, which con- 
ferred on Congress the power “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever ” 
over such district as might be ceded by the 
States and accepted by Congress as the seat 
of government. The selection of such a dis- 
trict was one of the very first questions which 
arose in Congress. As soon as laws had been 
passed organizing the various departments 
of the government and putting the new ma- 
chinery in motion, the question of the location 
of the government came up, and it gave rise 
to long and acrimonious debate. Not only 
was it claimed by the large cities, like New 
York and Philadelphia, but each of the mid- 
dle States, from New York to Virginia, inclu- 
sive, was ready with a piece of territory on 
which to found an entirely new city. It was 
finally settled by a curious compromise — the 
first recorded instance of “ log-rolling ” —in 
this manner. Hamilton was then (4790) en- 
gaged in his projects for funding the debt, all 
of which had passed except the final one as- 
suming the debts of the States. This was a 
popular measure in the North, but somewhat 
unpopular among the Virginians. He needed 
some votes from the South in order to carry 
the measure through. Jefferson had then but 
lately returned from France, and, as he 
claimed, was not very familiar with the fund- 
ing projects, which he subsequently opposed 
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so violently. He was, however, greatly in- 
terested in locating the new capital in the vi- 
cinity of Virginia. Hamilton was a foreigner 
by birth, accidentally settled in New York by 
reason of his marriage, but quite devoid of 
any feeling of local or State pride. He cared 
nothing for the location of the capital, but 
was anxious concerning his financial projects, 
which he considered of vital importance. It 
was therefore arranged —at a dinner-party — 
between himself and Jefferson, that the latter 
should persuade the Virginia delegation to 
vote for assumption, while Hamilton was to 
induce the New York delegation to yield 
their preferences concerning the capital. The 
two measures were thus carried, one on the 
16th of July and the cther on the 4th of Au- 
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gust, 1790. The former prescribed that the 
permanent seat of government should be in 
the district ceded by Maryland and Virginia 
on the banks of the Potomac, and that the 
Government should be moved there in the 
year 1800. President Washington had re- 
mained neutral during the discussion, but he 
was much pleased at the selection made ; and 
he gave his personal attention to the matter 
with unflagging interest throughout his ad- 
ministration, and, indeed, to the day of his 
death. Commissioners were at once ap- 
pointed to acquire the land, which was ob- 
tained on the most liberal terms, the owners 
giving to the United States the fee of all 
ground necessary for streets and public build- 
ings, and one-half of all the building lots in 
addition; with the understanding that these 
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lots were to be sold and the money applied 
to opening and improving the streets ang 
erecting the public buildings. With these 
commissioners there was associated, for the 
purpose of making plans and surveys, « cer- 
tain French engineer named L’Enfant. who 
had served under Washington’s notice < iring 
the Revolution. His plans were as compre. 
hensive and far-reaching in their way as was 
the Constitution itself. He planned for cent- 
uries, and for a population of half a million 
of people. 

The plan was simple in its general ou 
though its details were very elaborate. ‘lhree 
principal points were selected for the leg 
lative, executive, and judicial buildings 
ive- 


respectively ; from two of these points 
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nues radiated like the spokes of a wheel, 
affording short lines of communication to all 
parts of the city and forming numberiess 
little parks at their intersections ; a rectilinear 
system of streets was added, running north 
and south and east and west, the first being 
designated by numerals and the second by 
the letters of the alphabet. The avenues were 
named after the States of the Union, with 
much care and discrimination in guarding 
their respective susceptibilities by giving to 
those which were intended to be most im- 
portant the names of the principal States. 
Everything was on a scale of large propor- 
tions, the avenues being grand boulevariis of 
one hundred and fifty to one hundre« and 
sixty feet in width, and even unimportant 
streets being ninety or one hundred feet wide. 
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The proportion 
of streets and 
open squares, which in most cities is about 
one-fourth, was thus laid out in this capital 
city at more than one-half of the whole sur- 


face. It was to be the capital of a mighty 
nation, and no one was to be pinched for 
space in it. 

The plan was thus drawn on paper, and 
nothing remained but to fill up the uninhabited 
fields through which the imaginary streets 
ran. This was not so easy. The Government 
came there in 1800, and: great expectations 
were formed, but they were not realized. 
For more than half a century the place re- 
mained a straggling Southern village, giving 
rise to much ridicule as a “city of magnifi- 
cent distances.” The diaries and chronicles 
of the first third of the century give curious 
accounts of the uncomfortable and dreary 
life in such an uninviting place; it was par- 
ticularly amusing to the members of the diplo- 
matic corps, and the contrast to London and 
Paris and Vienna must certainly have been 
very great. It was originally intended that 
the city should grow to the eastward on the 
broad, high plateau beyond the Capitol, and 
that the President’s house and other execu- 
tive buildings should form a sort of suburb 
like Versailles. But the lots on Capitol Hill 
were all bought up by speculators, and held 
at such high prices that people were forced 
to turn in the other direction, and the city 
thus took a course which it has never been 
possible to reverse. Its growth, however, was 


extremely slow. The commercial advantages 
which were expected to result from the navi- 
gation on the Potomac and the transportation 
routes to the westward proved to be delusive. 
Commerce went to other cities. It was a city 
of office-holders simply, and at first these 
were not numerous. Gaunt rows of “six 
buildings ” and “seven buildings” were erect- 
ed here and there, principally as boarding- 
houses to accommodate the members of Con- 
gress and those who had business with them 
during the winter. But no one came there who 
did not have urgent business, nor did any one 
stay longer than was necessary. Its character 
changed but little down to the period of the 
war, and at that time—sixty years after it 
had been founded, and when the country had 
grown to contain thirty-two millions of peo- 
ple—it had attained a population of only 
sixty thousand inhabitants, who were scat- 
tered over a territory of several miles; its 
streets were so filthy and ill-kept that they 
were a by-word of contempt; none of its 
citizens were rich, and there were no hand- 
some dwellings or other indications of private 
wealth; it had the usual government of a 
mayor and council, which had neither the 
means nor the disposition to beautify the 
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city ; the General Government had neglected disgrace to have such a city for a capital, and 
its godchild, and while it spent lavishly for that the General Government and the citizens 
its own public buildings, it paid little or noth- must all unite in efforts to improve it. The 
ing to improve the general appearance of the result was the formation, in 1871, of a terr- 
city. torial government, with a Governor and Leg- 
With the resumption of prosperity in the islature and a Board of Public Works. The 
period following the war, the place first began master-spirit of this government was Alexan- 
to change; the business of the Government der Shepherd, a nativeof the city, who, though 
had greatly multiplied, and the number of still young, had raised himself by his energy 
its public servants had correspondingly in- and talents from the apprenticeship of a 
creased ; the population of the city had nearly manual trade to a position of means and im- 
doubled between 1860 and 1870, and among portance in the community. The results of 
the new-comers were many energetic North- his government are too recent and too well 
ern men. It began to be realized that it was a known to call for fresh comment. Vast plans 
were again matured, found- 
ed, as in the past century, 
not on the actual necessities 
of the moment, but on the 
requirements of a generation 
hence. Costly improvements 
were undertaken and prose- 
cuted far beyond the limits 
of habitation. Miles upon 
miles of expensive pavements 
and other works were laid 
across swamps and streams, 
and through waste places 
where nothing but frame 
shanties and government sta- 
bles of the war period had 
as yet penetrated. [n less 
than three years Shepherd 
plunged the city into a debt 
which, for the numbers and 
wealth of the population, has 
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personal dishonesty has ever been proved 
against him, but the recklessness and extrava- 
gance in the expenditures were extraordinary. 
The streets were torn up in every direction 
on a “comprehensive plan” of improvements, 
which was estimated at six millions of dollars 
and cost twenty ; the rights of property-own- 
ers were disregarded, and they were assessed 
for “improvements” when their property 
was ruined, The result was a crash in 1874, 
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mained wholly with Congress, which also 
assumed one-half of all the annual expenses, 
including interest on the debt. The taxes were 
to be covered into the United States ‘l’reas. 
ury and form one-half the revenue, the other 
half being provided by the General Govern. 
ment; and the entire revenue was to be dis. 
bursed on specific appropriations by Concress, 
the accounts being passed upon by the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury. This system 
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when Congress abolished at one stroke the 
territorial government and everything con- 
nected with it, and appointed three Commis- 
sioners, in the nature of receivers, to take 
charge of the municipal affairs and straighten 
them out. These Commissioners remained in 
office for four years. The work of reconstruct- 
ing the city had been so thoroughly begun 
that there was no option but to complete it. 
This was cautiously and carefully done, and the 
net result was stated to be a debt of twenty- 
three millions, resting on a community whose 
entire property was valued at less than eighty 
millions. Congress then determined to exer- 
cise directly, instead of delegating, its consti- 
tutional power of legislative control over the 
Federal district ; and in 1878 it framed an 
act to provide “a permanent form of gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia.” This 
act provided for three Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate, who 
were to exercise all the executive functions 
necessary for the city, and who were to ap- 
point and remove, and be responsible for, their 
own subordinates. The legislative power re- 


is still in force, and after nearly six years’ trial 
it is, in the main, quite satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. It would appear at first to be funda- 
mentally opposed to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions, for the people have no direct voice 
in the choice of their public officers. But while 
this is true as far as the citizens of Washington 
are concerned, it is to be remembered that 
the Federal city is the creature and protégé 
of the Federal Government, and that the in- 
terests of that Government are overwhelmingly 
great in comparison with the interests of the 
citizens. It is the seat of government, and 
the fact that persons reside there who are not 
connected with the Government is a mere 
incident. As a fact, a large portion of the 
population retain a residence elsewhere, and 
there is only an inconsiderable minority 
which is not directly or indirectly dependent 
on the Government. Were its official char- 
acter to be lost, Washington would sink into 
utter insignificance. The city thus exists for 
the people of the whole country, and the 
people govern it through their elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NEAR DUPONT CIRCLE. 


The change wrought in the appearance 
of the city by the Shepherd government and 
its successors was fundamental and revolu- 
tionary. It might have been done more 
cheaply, but it was better to have it done 
extravagantly than not at all. Possibly, it 
never could have been done at all but by 
some man of Shepherd’s intolerant energy, 
which sacrificed individual rights for the 
future benefit of the whole community. Had 
it been attempted prudently and cautiously, 
these individual rights would have defeated 
the whole scheme, for the community was not 
wealthy enough to compensate the injury 
done to them. 

Fortunately, during all the years that the 
place had remained a wretched village, its 
grandiose plan had never been intrenched 
upon in any way; and when the work of de- 
velopment was taken in hand in- earnest, it 
was at once manifest what immense possi- 
bilities the plan contained. The great boule- 
vards, or avenues, were three times as wide 
as was necessary for purposes of communica- 
tion; it was determined to use a portion of 
them only for a roadway, another portion 
for foot-walks, and to devote fully half of 
the street to lawns in front of the houses. 
The idea was not novel, for it had been car- 
ried out to a limited extent in many cities 
of Europe and America, where, on a few 
streets, the houses are built well back from 
the front line of the lot; but, as a general 
tule, city real estate is too valuable to allow 
such a luxury. In Washington, however, the 
Streets were wide enough to permit this with- 
out sacrificing any private property, and the 

Vot. XXVII.—62. 





system of “park- ; : — 

ing” thus became 

the rule, and not the exception. At the 
same time, the city was torn up from one 
end to the other, and regraded, filling up 
here and cutting down there, without re- 
gard to the existing positions of houses. 
Many were banked up to their windows, 
others were left high in the air; but the gen- 
eral result was a system of streets with such 
gradual slopes that there is hardly a place 
where an ordinary carriage cannot proceed 
at a trot. 

The roadways being narrowed and the 
streets graded, the next step was the plant- 
ing of trees, forming miles on miles of shade. 
This was systematically done, the trees being 
carefully selected by experts, certain varieties 
for certain streets, planted with great care, 
and protected by boxing. They have been 
wonderfully successful, fully ninety-five per 
cent. having thriven. The quick-growing 
maples and poplars were principally used, 
but there are large numbers of elms, lindens, 
box elders, and buttonwoods, besides other 
varieties, amounting to more than twenty. 
One feature of the tree-planting project was 
a continuous drive of several miles under 
lindens ; a part of this extends for over three 
miles on Massachusetts Avenue, where there 
are four rows of the lindens, two on each 
side of the road-way, already of sufficient 
size to unite with their summer foliage in 
an arch over the sidewalk. In this matter 
of trees, Washington is unrivaled among all 
the cities of the world. Other cities have 
trees in their parks and here and there on 
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a few streets, but nowhere else has it been 
attempted to plant trees systematically and 
thoroughly on every street, except those de- 
voted exclusively to business purposes. No- 
where else are there one hundred and twenty 
miles of shaded streets. The effect of this 
planting is not yet fully developed, the elms 
and other slow-growing varieties being still 
quite small; but the quick-growing maples 
and poplars are now seven and eight inches 
in diameter and forty feet high. The view in 
the spring and early summer of the streets 
thus shaded, and flanked by lines of lawn or 
terrace or flower-garden, is novel and _ beauti- 
ful. Its beauty is increased by the flowers 
and vegetation of great numbers of little tri- 
angular spaces, which have been formed by 
the intersection of the avenues with the 
streets, and which have all been tastefully 
laid out, according to their size, either as 
simple lawns or flower-beds, or as parks, with 
walks, fountains, etc. 

As the trees were the most successful and 
the most inexpensive of all the works of the 
Shepherd government, so were the pave- 
ments the most costly and the most unsuc- 
cessful. They were principally of wood, and 
they went to pieces very quickly, leaving the 
streets for some time almost impassable. 
Year by year the wood has been replaced 
with asphalt, which now covers a length of 
fifty miles, and is a great luxury for all who 


use the streets, whether with cushioned car- 
riage or heavy express wagon. By far the 
greater part of the streets used for residences 
are covered with these asphalt pavements, 
which are somewhat similar to those in Paris, 
but cover an extent three times as great. 
» It was but a short time after the city had 
been thus remodeled, when the natural result 
came in a new class of houses. And here 
again the French engineer’s plan was found 
to be full of possibilities which hitherto had 
not been thought of. In a city laid out like 
New York and most other cities, in monot- 
onous “parallelograms, all the lots are of the 
same pattern. What can an architect do with 
the unvarying 25x 100 feet? He may double 
it, and make it 50x 100, and he may expend 
vast sums upon it, but it is still the same. 
The streets of Washington, however, with its 
various intersecting avenues, afforded build- 
ing lots of every conceivable variety of shape; 
and the architects were not slow to cover them 
with every conceivable variety of houses,— 
square houses and round houses, houses with 
no two walls parallel, with fantastic roofs and 
towers and buttresses and bay windows and 
nameless projections. Some of them were 
good and some bad, but hardly any two were 
alike. Even aftermaking all deductions for the 
mistakes and failures, the result of this variety 
is certainly pleasing. The two miles of Fifth 
Avenue in New York between Washington 
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Square and the Central Park present an im- 
posing manifestation of wealth ; one may visit 
many cities without finding its equal. But in 
the whole length—excepting a few recent 
structures— there is not a house which has 
any individuality. So similar are they that 
they might all have been made on a machine, 
and one cannot but be oppressed by the in- 
terminable monotony of the long vista of 
brown-stone walls on either side, with gray- 
stone flags underfoot, and very little sky over- 
head, and no trace of vegetation of any kind. 
In Washington there is no such wealth—and 
no such monotony. As the eye wanders along 


handsome avenues. Everywhere there are 
superb residences looking out upon fields of 
red clay and weeds, and flanked on either 
side by such shanties as perch on the rocks 
in the upper part of New York. This in- 
congruity reaches its height on the princi- 
pal street of the town, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, which is of unrivaled width, beautifully 
paved both for vehicles and pedestrians, 
flanked at either end by the magnificent 
Capitol and Treasury buildings, and _ pos- 
sessed of every requisite for a famous boule- 
vard —except buildings. There are, perhaps, 
a dozen large structures in its length of more 
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the street, it constantly finds some new shape, 
some odd design, some strange combination 
in color. Many of these alleged “ Queen 
Anne” houses, with their rooms cut up into 
all sorts of angles, are reputed to be most un- 
comfortable places to live in; but they serve 
an admirable purpose in street decoration. 
With streets, however, laid out for more than 
double the actual population, one has a wide 
range in which to choose a lot. This option 
has been freely availed of, and there are, con- 
sequently, three vacant lots to one which is 
built upon. The new buildings have clustered 
about the Scott Square and Dupont Circle, 
and the other little squares and circles, form- 
ing small settlements, separated from each 
other by long distances of vacant fields, un- 
broken except by the asphalt roads and the 
lines of trees. This scattering of the new 
building forces has given a very incongruous 
and ludicrous appearance to some of the most 


than a mile, which tower high in the air, and 
are suited to the character of the thoroughfare. 
All the rest are dilapidated and wretched 
little houses of ancient date, which look 
singularly out of sympathy with their sur- 
roundings. 

This is naturally to be expected in a place 
which was first planned, and subsequently 
improved, out of all proportion to the re- 
quirements of the moment. It grows in spots, 
which, like the settlements in the Far West, 
form each a little center of development, radi- 
ating and extending toward its neighbor, until 
finally they will all join and form a civilized 
whole. When this process is completed in 
Washington, it will be, among cities, the 
wonder of the world. 

Such is the outward appearance of the 
Federal city. What sort of people live in it ? 
It has no commerce, no great merchants, no 
powerful corporations, none of the classes 
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which form the controlling elements in other 
cities. Its one hundred and eighty thousand 
inhabitants are, roughly speaking, the families 
of office-holders, or of persons who supply 
office-holders with food, clothing, shelter, and 
the other necessaries of life. It is hard to 
realize to what extent the Federal business 
has grown. The official register contains the 
names of nearly fifteen thousand persons, 
beginning with President and ending with 
“ cuspadorians,” who serve the United States 
in the city of Washington. Perhaps one- 
half of these are clerks and writers, busy 
in settling accounts and claims; nearly one- 
fourth are employed in mammoth establish- 
ments like the Printing Office and Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Others are engaged 
in the various scientific departments under 
Government control. Finally, a number, 
small in amount but large in importance, 
comprise the prominent men in public life— 
the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, the great lawyers on the Supreme 
Bench, the members of the Cabinet and 
chief bureau officers, the most prominent 
officers of the army and navy, the represent- 
atives of foreign governments. These form 
the ruling element in what is called “ society” 
in its restricted sense. But they do not form 
the whole of it. Every year Washington be- 
comes more and more a winter residence for 


persons of leisure and moderate means, 

Its mild climate, its quiet streets, free 

from the hurried bustle and noise of 

a commercial center, and the charac- 

ter of its society, prove more and 

more attractive to certain classes. The 

merchant who has acquired a fortune 

in the fierce struggles of trade goes 

there to build himself a house and 

quietly enjoy with his family the re- 

sults of his labors in a place where 

there is no business talk. The retired 

army or navy officer finds nowhere 
else so many friends or so much consideration, 
—in fact nowhere else can he live on his pay 
with any comfort. The man of science goes 
there because he can find nowhere else so 
many men engaged in his own specialty, no 
matter whether it be in the domain of physi- 
cal or biological investigation, and nowhere 
else can he prosecute his studies to such ad- 
vantage. The man of letters finds there more 
than one distinguished author, and a library 
which has no equal on this continent. Other 
cities have probably more scientific and liter- 
ary men, but they are relatively insignificant 
among the vast numbers engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. They form their little socie 
ties apart, and are almost unnoticed in the 
great current of affairs; but in Washington 
they form an important part of the whole. 
Finally, during the winter all the world and 
his wife goes there for a visit—some for 
sight-seeing, to see what Congress and publi 
men are like ; some because it is the fashion 
to go to Washington in winter as to Newport 
in summer; some because they have cases to 
argue in the Supreme Court; some because 
they have their little measures to look after 
in Congress. The society is thus ever chang- 
ing and kaleidoscopic; it is perforce com- 
pletely revolutionized every four years, and 
partly so every second year, while every wit- 
ter brings its fresh supply of mere temporary 
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re residents. The “old-resident ” element which, 
in the days of Southern supremacy before the 
war, ruled Washington society, is becoming 
every year more and more in a minority, 
buried out of sight in the avalanche of North- 
n wealth and numbers. It is this thoroughly 

( cosmopolitan character which gives to Wash- 
«ton society its characteristic feature. It is 
the common meeting-ground of people of dif- 
ferent tastes and different habits, represent- 
communities and ideas as wide apart as 


ing 


and, although they figure in the police court 
more numerously than the whites in propor- 
tion to their numbers, yet the offenses are 
nearly all trivial, most of them being petty 
larceny and sneak-thieving. Crimes of any 
magnitude are extremely rare among them, 
and they are not inferior to the whites in 
morality or in freedom from the lower vices. 
They know their legal rights, and are quick 
to enforce them if imposed upon, but if 
treated fairly they seldom give trouble. They 
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the poles, but truly representing them, and 
all men of mark in their own localities, even 
though their importance dwindles when ex- 
posed to a national glare. 

Not the least interesting among the features 
of Washington is the opportunity which it 
affords to study the results of emancipation. 
hese results can there be seen at their best, 
as in South Carolina and Mississippi they 
appear at their worst. The war brought into 
Washington a large influx of negroes, prin- 
cipally refugees, who came tramping over the 
Long Bridge after each successive battle, 
hoping to find the promised land after they 
had crossed the Potomac. Their numbers 
are given in the last census at sixty thousand, 
or one-third of the whole population. They 
are as a rule industrious, sober, and orderly ; 


find employment as laborers in the various 
public and private works, as household serv- 
ants (for which they are admirably adapted), 
as hucksters and purveyors for the markets. 


Others have improved their condition, and 
have learned trades as masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, etc. Many are sufficiently edu- 
cated to carry on a small business or become 
messengers and clerks in the departments, 
and a few have held offices of importance, 
and have discharged the duties of them in 
such a manner as to gain the respect and 
esteem of all with whom they are brought in 
contact. Unlike the plantation negroes of 
the South, they are provident and economi- 
cal, accumulate their savings, purchase com- 
fortable homes for themselves, build expensive 
churches, and conduct a great number of 
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coéperative and benevolent societies with 
marked success. Even the poorer laborers 
are not without food and lodging, for which 
they are ready to work hard and long, and 
professional beggary is almost unknown 
among them. Good schools are provided 
for their children and filled with thousands 
of pupils. Those who have the means attach 
great importance to their dress, and although 
fond of gaudy colors, they are usually neat 
in their appearance. 

Altogether, the negroes, as seen in Wash- 
ington, form a very useful and unobjection- 
able portion of the community, incomparably 
superior in every respect to the low foreign 
element which forms the dregs of Atlantic 
cities. When one sees the intelligence and 
prosperity of those who have been educated, 
and the industry and good order which char- 
acterize the uneducated laboring class, it 
instills new hope for the future of their race. 
The dark past of the ante-bellum period, 
when slaves were herded in pens on the 
grounds now used as a botanical garden 
at the foot of the Capitol, and when the 
voice of the auctioneer, as he sold them, 
could almost be heard in the halls of Con- 
gress —these days seem to be separated from 
the bright present by centuries rather than 
years. 

The society of Washington has of late years 
been the subject of much discussion and nota 
few novels. It was cleverly satirized three years 
since by the author of “ Democracy.” His 
book was hardly noticed in his own country, 
save by a few who imagined that they iden- 
tified the originals of the types so baldly pre- 
sented, and were amused to see the faults of 
their acquaintances thus made sport of. But 
in due time the book traveled to England, 
and was there gravely considered as an ana- 
lytical thesis upon the results of a century of 
self-government. The “(Quarterly Review” 
moralized at great length upon the remark- 
able spectacle thus presented of a mighty 
people rushing to self-destruction for lack of 
a ruling class. People at home then began to 
inquire for a book which excited such pro- 
found interest abroad, and the demand was 
met by a cheap edition, which all the world 
has now read. 

The society represented in this book cen- 
ters around a widow of an “ assured position 
in society,” who, having traveled everywhere 
and exhausted everything, comes to Wash- 
ington in search of a new sensation ; to whom 
court is paid by two men intended to form 
an antithesis—one a Senator from the West, 
distinguished as a leader in his party and 
a Presidential candidate, and the other a 
Southern gentleman ruined in fortune by 


the war and now practicing his profession 
as a lawyer. Incidentally, there is a Presi- 
dent who is a mere puppet in the hands of 
the Senator, a cynical diplomat, a historian 
who clamors for a foreign mission, a young 
miss of startling freedom of manner, and a 
host of constituents who throng the gaunt 
lodgings of the Senator, spitting tobacco juice 
on his floor and pressing their “claims” 
for office. The slender thread of the story 
hangs upon the rivalry of the two suitors 
for the heroine’s affections, and the climax 
is reached after the Southern gentleman is 
disposed of by sending him off to Mexico 
as counsel for.some sort of claims commis- 
sion, and the Senator is about to win his 
suit—when the heroine discovers that he 
had formerly sold his vote in Congress on a 
bill for a steamboat subsidy. He tries to ex- 
plain this, while admitting the fact, by saying 
that he used the money solely for political 
purposes in the crisis of an election on the 
result of which he believed the safety of the 
country to depend. But she scorns his soph- 
istries and flies a place where no one is free 
from corruption. 

The story is full of hits which, though 
local in their character, are cleverly made, and 
it is altogether an amusing little satire; yet 
no one but a ponderous reviewer would ever 
find in it any adequate justification for its 
comprehensive title of “ Democracy.” 

It cannot be denied that certain measures 
in Congress have been tainted with corrup- 
tion ; the Crédit Mobilier and other investiga- 
tions have distinctly proved it. But neither can 
any one deny that cupidity is the ruling vice in 
the nature of most men the world over; nor 
that in a place where the public business of 
fifty millions of people is planned, enacted, 
and conducted, there should be manifold 
opportunities for dishonesty of every shace, 
from open bribery to the most remote in- 
direct benefit. But in spite of cupidity, human 
nature is not wholly bad; and in spite of its 
temptations, Washington society is not wholly, 
nor even principally or mainly, corrupt. There 
are professional lobbyists who go there in 
numbers every winter; their doings and their 
methods, with their restaurant dinners, their 
hotel life, their intrigues, and their secret 
conferences, can be traced by the aid of a 
detective reporter; and the spectacle is by 
turns exciting and repulsive, instructive and 
indecent. But the lobbyist and his compan- 
ions are no more to be found in good socicty 
than the social outcast among decent people. 
The most that is known about the lobby and 
corrupt bills is derived from the principal 
newspapers, and one may live in Washingion 
for years and never meet a live lobbyist. It 
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is highly probable that the amount of legis- 
lative dishonesty is at least not greater in 
Washington than in London or Paris. The 
difference lies in the amount of publicity 
given to it in America, and to the public 
craving for that sort of news which stimulates 
the supply of it, to an extent far exceeding 
it is warranted by mere truth. 
Nevertheless, the lobby and corruption are 
legitimate subjects for satire. But the satire 


wl 
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must not be accepted as a well-proportioned 
picture. If one should write a book and call 
it “ Commerce,” in which the principal char- 
acter should be a notorious stock-jobber who 
amassed a great fortune by assiduously circu- 
lating lies which affected the value of the 
property he bought and sold, and in which 
the other characters should be a chief mu- 
nicipal officer and a judge who were mere 
hirelings of the stock operator, a minister of 
the Gospel who was a gross libertine, a mer- 
chant who made false returns of his income 
and false invoices of his goods, and a host 
of idle young men who scorned the trades in 
which their fathers gained the fortunes they 
were spending, and whose principal occupa- 
tion was to assemble every night in a club to 
talk scandal and play cards— who would ac- 
cept it as a faithful picture of New York so- 
ciety? and what would be thought of the 
foreign philosopher who should gravely dis- 
course upon it as showing the inevitable re- 
sults of engaging in commercial enterprises ? 

The prominent men of society in Washing- 
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ton are the prominent men of the country at 
large, and their morals and their character, 
their honesty and dishonesty, are a faithful 
reflection of the tone of public sentiment in 
regard to morality throughout the country. 
Those who believe that the people in general 
are corrupt will believe the same of their repre- 
sentatives; and those who believe that the 
prevailing sentiment in America and else- 
where throughout the world is in favor of 


NAVY YARD, 


honesty will find the same séntiment in pub- 
lic men. 

Leaving aside the question of political mo- 
rality, few people who have passed a winter 
in Washington will deny the charm of its so- 
ciety. Acknowledging all its faults, its crude- 
ness — narrowness, perhaps — and its lack of 
form, it must yet be acknowledged that it dif- 
fers from all other American society in the 
fact that it is not founded on wealth. It is 
the only society which is really republican, 
though it has little resemblance to the “ re- 
publican court” of the first administration,— 
the only one in America which has a well- 
defined basis. And that basis is public sta- 
tion, temporarily conferred, whether directly 
or indirectly, by the expressed wishes of fel- 
low-men. The holding of such public station 
necessarily implies intelligence, and thus it is 
intelligence, as distinguished from lineage or 
wealth, which is the fundamental basis in 
Washington society. Such a society does not 
feel obliged to adopt certain customs because 
it is reported at second hand that they are 








good form in London. Its opinions are ro- 
bustly independent, its information is exten- 
sive, and its subjects of conversation are many 
and varied. 

It is not to be imagined that such a society 
is well defined, or that its rules are clearly es- 
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President, where the doors are thrown open 
that every person in the street may enter 
them in a crush, and stand in a slowly moy- 
ing procession for two hours, in order that dur- 
ing half a minute of that time the President 
may be seen and his arm may be wrenched, 





STREET SCENE NEAR NAVY YARD. 


tablished—though it is true that the “ Eti- 
quette of Social Life in Washington” has 
been most elaborately formulated in a little 
pamphlet, of which a fresh edition is perenni- 
ally produced, and which is said to sell in 
great numbers. It is, undoubtedly, open to 
the criticism of being raw, to the same extent 
—but no more—that society in London is 
subservient and snobbish, and in New York 
illiterate and commercial. Nothing can be 
more ridiculous than the public levees of the 


But this is not peculiar to Washington alone. 
Such “ public receptions” are inflicted upon 
presidents in all cities which they visit. 
Hardly less incongruous are the Wednesday 
afternoon receptions of the wives of Cabinet 
officers, when their doors are also thrown 
open and hundreds of strangers tramp through 
their parlors “to pay their respects.” The 
wives of Judges and Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have to endure the same thing on 
other afternoons of the week. It has come 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 


to be considered as part of the price of public 
station. But, no matter what office a man 
may hold, no one may come to his dinner 
table without an invitation. And it is in din- 
ners that Washington society excels. Diplo- 
mats and travelers from every part of the 
world; men distinguished in political life, on 
the bench, and in war; men of science and 
men of letters; women of intelligence and 
culture, with the native grace and beauty for 
which American women are justly celebrated 
—there is no such wealth of choice in any 
other American city, and there are 
no other dinner-parties so entertain- 
ing as those of Washington. 

Of great balls there are not many. 
Few people have the means, and still 
fewer have the disposition, to incur 
the expense and domestic nuisance 
of a ball at home. But those who 
think that society exists only for danc- 
ing have ample opportunities for their 
amusement in the constant number 
of balls given by the different ger- 
man clubs in public halls. 

Of evening parties, where there is 
occasionally dancing, but which can 
hardly be dignified as balls, there is 
an incessant round night by night, 
from Christmas to Ash Wednesday. 
There are perhaps two score of houses 
where people are at home one or two 
evenings in every month. As the 
society is still so small that there is 
but one set in it, one meets every- 
body, é. ¢., some four or five hundred 
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persons, at these different houses. It would be 
absurd to say that these affairs are the equals in 
brilliancy of the salons of the famous French 
women of the last century, but they are of 
that type, and will gradually approach that 
ideal. A considerable minority—often a 
majority—of the company is composed of 
distingtished men and brilliant women ; and 
it is the constant reunion of such people at 
dinners and small evening parties which makes 
up the most agreeable part of Washington 
society. 

What, then, to sum up, are the attractions 
of Washington? It has a climate which is 
mild in winter and unrivaled in spring and 
autumn. It is a cleanly and convenient place 
to live in. It has many things to interest 
the curious. At the Capitol one may see 
in the Senate the most orderly and dignified 
legislative body in the world; in the House 
one may watch a debate of such turmoil 
and confusion that it seems an_ unintelli- 
gible Babel; in the Supreme Court one may 
hear the most profound legal argument, and 
study the proceedings of a court which has 
no equal in the extent of its jurisdiction and 
powers. Going up the avenue, there will be 
seen at the White House a building rich with 
memories of everything that is prominent in 
American history for the past seventy years, 
and in it the curious spectacle of a man per- 
forming the chief executive business of the 
nation in a small office where there is less 
ceremony than is usual with the president of 
a bank. On either side of this building is a 
vast aggregation of granite containing each 
many hundreds of rooms filled with busy 
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clerks. In the one which is devoted to the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, there 
can be seen the original draft of the De- 
claration of Independence, much corres- 
pondence of Washington and others dur- 
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a quarter of a mile to a new brick build. 
ing on the banks of the Potomac, under the 
shadow of the now nearly completed Wash. 
ington monument, one may see this paper 
money and bonds and stamps in every stage 
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ing the Revolution, and the original draft 
of every law which has been passed and 
every treaty which has been made since the 
foundation of the Government. On the walls 
of one of the rooms are the photographs 
of the successive Secretaries of State, and 
their faces are worthy of study. Beginning 
with Jefferson, Randolph, Pickering, and 
Marshall, the collection goes on with Madi- 
son, Monroe, Adams, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Everett, Marcy, and Cass, and ends with 
Seward, Fish, Evarts, and Blaine. Few offices 
can show such a famous list of occupants. 
Crossing over to the other great pile of 
granite, one comes into an atmosphere of 
money and the evidences of wealth which 
probably no other building contains. Here 
are between two and three thousand people, 
men and women, busy with figuring and 
settling accounts. In the vaults there are 
a hundred and fifty millions of hard cash ; 
this is not shown to visitors, but must be 
accepted on the faith of the monthly Treasury 
statement. But in the safes of the National 
Bank division there are over three hundred 
millions of dollars in bonds, deposited there 
to cover the circulation of the banks. They 


are piled up in brown paper parcels, and 
visitors who are properly accredited some- 
times amuse themselves by holding five mill- 
Going down 


ions or more in one hand. 


of its manufacture — the making of the paper, 
the mixing of the inks, the engraving of ee 
plates, the printing, numbering, cutting 
counting. It is like any other four- story fac 
tory, yet even to the most philosophical mind 
there is a certain interest in the wholesale 
manufacture of money—or its representa- 
tive. 

Just across the street from this building, in 
the midst of a park most elaborately laid out, 
is the Department of Agriculture, where the 
theoretical farmer can learn all the processes 
of the latest experiments in agriculture, from 
the culture of expensive tea to the improve- 
ment of the common potato. In the continu- 
ation of the same park are seen two large 
buildings, side by side: one a graceful Gothi 
structure of dark sandstone, and the other a 
modern heap of red, blue, and yellow bricks. 
One is the Smithsonian Institution and the 
other the National Museum. The latter build- 
ing covers five acres under one roof, and is 
the best stocked museum in this country, 
though it is yet far behind its foreign rivals. 


And so the sightseer can go on, inspecting 
Washington’s old clothes and camp chest, 
hines 


surrounded by countless models of m 
at the Patent Office ; penetrating the myster- 
ies of weather predictions at the Signal Office ; 
looking at pictures in the Corcoran G illery ; 
examining skeletons at the Army Medical 
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SOLDIERS’ GRAVES, ARLINGTON. 


Museum; driving out northward toe the Sol- 
diers’ Home to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
city from the hills which form its northern 
boundary; and finally, riding across the 
Potomac to Arlington to see the beautiful 
home which Lee left after so long and pain- 
ful a struggle between his duty to his country 
and to his State, where now his majestic oaks 
down on long lines of white headstones, 
covering those who laid down their lives in 
the great war with no reward save that 

“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 

Their snowy tents are spread, 


And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


To such sightseeing there is no limit, so long 
as curiosity and physical strength remain un- 
abated. But after all it is the people which 
form the’ chief attraction of any place. And 
Washington is the place of all others to study 
America and the Americans. It has no local 
types of its own; it is simply cosmopolitan 
and representative of every type, from Michi- 
gan to Texas, and from Maine to California. 


Here these types meet every year in closer 
fellowship, every year broadened by mutual 
intercourse and a better knowledge of each 
other’s characteristics, and ever more and 
more mindful of the great destiny which 
binds them all together into one mighty 
whole. Here one may gain faith to believe 
—what is usually disputed—that America 
has an individuality of its own, not Anglo- 
Saxon, but distinctly American, as different 
from that of England as France from Italy ; 
to perceive the slow but incessant process 
by which this individuality is losing its angu- 
larities and its dissimilarities and becoming 
shapely and homogeneous; to realize that 
the New World, having risen to might and 
power, is ceasing to consider 
“This Western giant coarse, 
Scorning refinements which he lacks himself,” 


as its highest type, and is gradually evolving 
a society of its own, not founded on caste or 
wealth, yet not lacking in grace or refine- 
ment. It is different from other society, and 
is well worth study. 
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HENRY IRVING AS “HAMLET.” (ENGRAVED BY J. H. 


THE object of this article is twofold: to 
discover the position to which Mr. Henry 
Irving is entitled among his contemporaries 
on the English-speaking stage, and to ex- 
amine the qualifications, natural or acquired, 
which have enabled him to attain that 
position. The task is more difficult than it 
would be in the case of almost any other 
living actor of eminence, on account of the 
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peculiar circumstances attending Mr. Irving's 
career: his sudden elevation to the topmost 
heights of popularity by his own countrymen, 
the extraordinary diversity of critical opinion 
concerning him, and the prejudices natural; 
arising therefrom ; his disregard of physical 
limitations in his selection of characters, the 
wide range of his work, and the strange con- 
fusion of the old and new styles of «cting 
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which, in conjunction with innumerable man- 
nerisms of his own, constitutes his present 
method. The only way to reach an honest 
verdict is to dismiss from consideration all 
that has been written about him in the way 
of praise or detraction, and to treat him as an 
artist unknown here before that memorable 
evening when he made his first bow before 
an American audience in the character of 
Mathias. 

In this first performance, it was most inter- 
esting to observe how the personal fascination 
of the man—that subtle attribute commonly 
called magnetism—gradually asserted its 
power over his hearers, compelling their 
attention and controlling their sympathies, 
in spite of their disposition to be critical. 
There were few persons in that great assem- 
blage, which was largely representative of the 
taste and culture of the metropolis, who had 
not heard of those extravagances of speech 
and gesture which have been the occasion of 
so much bitter denunciation, and who were 
not eager to detect them. Little knowledge 
or discrimination was needed. The actor had 
not been upon’ the stage five minutes before 
he had justified many of the accusations of his 
most vehement assailants. When J/athias, 
after divesting himself of hat and cloak, 
strode across the stage, with lounging gait and 
heaving shoulders, and hailed the village 
gossips at the supper-table with a series of 
dislocated syllables, each shot from the throat 
like balls from a vocal catapult, the specta- 
tors sat in blank amazement, as if uncertain 
whether some monstrous joke had not been 
played upon them, and Mr. Irving was not 
an actor of burlesque, mimicking the heroes 
of the Old Bowery. Had a census of opinion 
been taken in the middle of this act, the ver- 
dict would have been that the foremost player 
of the English stage was an insolent pretender, 
offering as the most precious outgrowths of 
modern art the mouthings, stridings, and 
grimacings of a century ago. But this im- 
pression was as fleeting as it was false. In 
every player who has won public distinction 
there is some marked, if often indefinable, 
quality which exercises its influence upon 
the audience, independent of the histrionic 
methods employed. It soon became apparent 
that there was in Mr. Irving’s work some- 
thing far more potent than audacious extrav- 
agance and eccentricity. As the action of 
the play proceeded, evidences of resolute pur- 
pose and elaborate design began to reveal 
themselves. As the eye became accustomed 
to the excessive gesture and the ear to the 
Curious mode. of delivery, it was possible to 
discern beside the coarser outlines the delicate 
coloring of the true artist, and to appreciate 
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the laborious skill with which the progress 
of the struggle between conscience and will 
was portrayed. Here plainly was a man of 
subtle thought and keen perception, who had 
carefully traced the whole process by which 
a man of strong will and brain might be har- 
ried by the hidden torture of remorse and 
dread to despair and death, and who had 
carefully studied the physical symptoms by 
which the gradual advance of the mental 
malady ought to be portrayed. From the 
moment when, at the end of the first act, he 
was confronted with the apparition of the 
murdered Jew, and fell prostrate, with a half- 
suppressed shriek of agony, infinitely more 
expressive than any louder cry, he riveted 
the attention of his hearers, and his success 
was thereafter only a question of degree. 
The results of constant and intelligent study, 
aided by a keen comprehension of the full 
scope of the character, were manifested in a 
hundred different ways in the second act. 
The growing physical exhaustion, the hag- 
gard, weary face, the quick syspicion of the 
restless eye, the nervous petulance in the 
scene with the wife and daughter, the whole 
treatment of the episode of the counting of 
the dowry, the miserly weighing of the sus- 
pected piece, and the horrified recognition of 
the coin which came from the fatal belt; the 
rigid watchfulness with which he listened to 
Christian's theory regarding the disposition 
of the Jew’s dead body, and the hysterical 
burst of laughter with which he declared that 
he too kept a limekiln in those old days; 
his feverish anxiety during the ceremony of 
signing the marriage contract, and the frantic 
outbursts of hilarity with which he sought to 
drown the fancied sound of sleigh-bells in his 
ears during the betrothal dance,—demon- 
strated beyond all doubt his possession of a 
rich imagination, true dramatic instinct, and 
thorough mastery of stage resource. The most 
notable feature of the impersonation up to 
this point was the extrenie skill by which the 
rapid approach of Afathias to a condition 
akin to absolute mania was indicated. There 
was apparently, whether intended or not, a 
suggestion of positive insanity in the moment- 
ary and desperate assumption of recklessness 
in the murderer’s solitary dance in his barred 
bedroom as he listened to the music of the 
revelers without. This assumption of what 
may be called a species of horrible nervous 
exaltation, conveying as it did an impression 
of almost insupportable strain, was a fitting 
prelude to the vivid terrors of the dream 
scene which followed, and which brought the 
impersonation to a most striking, pitiful, and 
imaginative climax. There has been small 
divergence of opinion touching the actor’s 
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interpretation of this episode. It was a veri- 
table picture of despairing guilt at bay. His 
breathless protestations and contradictions ; 
his incessant cry for Christian ; his demand 
for proofs, and his petrifaction of fear when 
confronted with the bloody robe; his terror 
of the mesmerist, and his desperate resistance 
to the mysterious fluid which was to rob him 
of his one defense; his mechanical recital of 
the preliminaries to the murder; his startling 
pantomime of the manner of the deed itself; 
the bold and picturesque attitude depicting 
the horror of the murderer at the glare of the 
dead man’s eye, and the realism of the actual 
death, with the suggestion of the strangling 
noose,— were all triumphs of execution, and 
dispelled all doubt as to the genuine power 
of the performer. 

The limits of this review will not permit 
detailed consideration of the various points 
of excellence in each of Mr. Irving’s per- 
formances ; but the play of “The Bells” is so 
intimately connected with his fame, and, as 
is now proved, furnishes so satisfactory a test 
of his artistic resources, that it is worth while 
to examine this representation with some 
minuteness. The chief emotions involved in 
the character of Mathias are remorse, sus- 
picion, dread, greed, and cunning, all curi- 
ously blended with a capacity for warm 
family affection. The nature of it is compli- 
cated, but the portrayal of the different 
elements composing it, as will be seen upon 
reflection, does not call for the manifestation 
of genuine passion. In other words, the 
character has in it no attribute that is either 
great or noble, and is not, therefore, capable 
of great or noble treatment. Its phases, either 
individually or collectively, can be interpreted 
by means distinctly mechanical, without the 
aid of inspiration. If, indeed, the part was 
raised by the glow of genius above the level 
of ordinary humanity, it would cease to be 
Mathias. It is the humanity of Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation—apart, of course, from his 
inhuman mannerisms—which gives it its true 
significance and value. There are few, if 
any, really broad strokes in the portrait. There 
are rigid angularities which only mar the 
beauty of the outline, but none of those bold 
masses of color which the painter of the 
highest type dashes in, as if by instinct. The 
effect is created by innumerable devices 
wrought with the utmost premeditation, al- 
though the execution is so neat, firm, and 
free that it has much of the effect of spon- 
taneity. These devices represent the sum 
of artistic attainment. They signify a vast 
amount of physiognomical research, a control 
of the facial muscles which could only be 
acquired by patient practice, an artistic per- 
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ception of the picturesque in pose, and a 
knowledge of the principles of gesture as 
dogmatically taught by Delsarte ; but they do 
not necessarily indicate the existence in the 
player of any faculty greater than a compre- 
hensive intelligence. When a dramatic crisis 
is ennobled and illumined by the fire of genius, 
the observer is too greatly moved by the 
effect to be able to analyze the means by 
which it is created. Can any one ponder on 
the mechanism employed by Salvini in that 
piteous death-scene in “ La Morte Civile”? 
There the sense of acting is entirely lost, and 
the spectators sit in motionless awe, even 
after the curtain has fallen, as if in the pres- 
ence of actual dissolution. In the Mathias 
of Mr. Irving there is no such supreme 
moment. The illusion is never quite com- 
plete, and the attention of the spectators is 
sustained, not by engrossing interest in the 
fate of the mimic personage, but by admira- 
tion of the executive skill displayed by the 
performer. 

The selection of Charles J. as the second 
character in the series of his performances 
was clever policy, the contrast to Mathias 
being so extreme as to raise the presumption 
of the rarest versatility. And Mr. Irving is 
undoubtedly a most versatile actor, in spite of 
the mannerisms common to all his assump- 
tions, although in this particular instance the 
test was by no means so severe as at first 
sight it seemed to be. It may be granted 
at once that there is no similarity between 
the two characters, but it is nevertheless true 
that the actor possessing the qualifications 
nec to a successful embodiment of the 
first would find little difficulty in playing the 
second. To put the case in a different way, 
the emotions of Charles are far less varied 
and far less acute than those of Mathias, and 
are far less exacting in the demands upon the 
actor’s powers of intellectual conception. 
Neither part rises to the altitude of true 
passion, to say nothing of tragic intensity. 
The chief characteristics of Charles are gra- 
cious dignity, a courtly mien, aristocratic re- 
pose, an air of gentle melancholy, and the 
tenderness of a loving, indolent, but frank 
and noble nature. It is the king of the play, 
not of history, who is to be considered. There 
were beautiful little touches of paternal ten- 
derness in Mathias, and Mr. Irving’s treat- 
ment of the family scenes at Hampton Court 
was charming in its careless grace and un- 
affected tenderness, although he effectually 
shattered the illusion at one time by his 
vicious eccentricities of elocution in reciting 
the story of Zear. The whole episode was 
managed with the finest sense of pictorial 
effect. Every detail of pose, of gesture, of 
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color and grouping, had been most zealously 
studied, and the eye was constantly de- 
lighted by some striking change in the living 
picture. The work of the actor, in short, was 
subordinate to that of the artist. As the play 
proceeded, however, some of the most deli- 
cate expedients of the accomplished actor 
were used with admirable skill. In the scene 
with Jreton and Cromwell, for example, the 
variety and significance of Mr. Irving’s facial 
expression were uncommonly fine, the more 
so because the actual movement of the 
features was the slightest possible. Given a 
mobile face like that of Herr Schultze, and 
an actor of average ability may create vivid 
effects by means of grimace, but it is only the 
genuine artist who can express the workings 
of the brain by methods almost as delicate as 
the processes of thought itself. The slightest 
exaggeration, either of gesture or expression, 
would have robbed the impersonation of its 
most artistic quality—a serene and lofty 
composure at a dangerous crisis, which was 
essentially royal. The disdain expressed in 
the question “ Who is this rude gentleman ?” 
was superb, and there was genuine majesty 
in his delivery of the line, “ Uncover in the 

resence of your king”; but the effect in both 
instances was clearly due to art rather than 
inspiration, and could be wrought without 
any natural dramatic power. Where dramatic 
power was really needed, where Charles re- 
turns defeated from the field of battle to the 
queen’s tent, he failed completely for the 
first and only time in the play, his manner 
being theatrical and artificial to a degree. 
The situation is almost tragic, or might be 
made so by an actor of real emotional fervor ; 
but Mr. Irving struck no sympathetic chord. 
There was no ring of honest feeling in his 
voice, no suggestion of heartfelt impulse in 
his gesture, which was conventional, stilted, 
and unimpressive. Here was an opportunity 
for bold and imaginative treatment of a noble 
theme,—the portrayal of a regal nature in the 
first shock of crushing calamity,—and his act- 
ing was devoid alike of force and of imagina- 
tion. At such a crisis, the mere cleverness of 
the player could not atone for the absence 
of genius. It recalled to memory the candle 
of Colonel Sellers which collapsed when it was 
asked to do duty for a fire. Fortunately, this 
was the one point in the play which required 
an exhibition of passion. Thereafter the 
story is purely pathetic, and the pathos, 
moreover, is of a kind which depends upon 
resources easily within Mr. Irving’s control. 
Thus far he had shown himself much stronger 
in the suggestion than the manifestation of 
emotion, in intellectual appreciation than in 
physical delineation ; and after the surrender 
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of the king, the tone of the play is one of 
repressed and dignified suffering. The natural 
refinement of Mr. Irving stands him in good 
stead in these closing scenes. The rebuke to 
the traitor Moray, a really fine bit of blank 
verse, was delivered with a dignity and pathos 
worthy of the highest praise, and the “repose” 
of the actor was a triumph of training. This 
was the loftiest achievement of the perform- 
ance, because the effect was wrought by 
himself alone. In the last act, in the final 
farewell to his wife and children, the circum- 
stances and the assistance lent by other play- 
ers contributed greatly to the establishment of 
an illusion, and the absorbing interest of the 
situation devised by the author could scarcely 
have failed to stir the profoundest sympathies 
of the audience, even if the interpretation 
had been far less picturesque and touching 
than it was. 

In “ Louis XI.,” which was the play se- 
lected to follow “Charles I,” Mr. Irving 
won the greatest personal success of his en- 
gagement, and justly, for a more brilliant 
example of elaborate and harmonious mech- 
anism has rarely if ever been witnessed upon 
the stage. The personal appearance of the act- 
or as the decrepit old monarch was a triumph 
of the dresser’s art as well as of artistic imag- 
ination. The deathly pallor of the face, with 
its sinister ‘lines; the savage mouth, with its 
one or two wolfish fangs; the hollow cheeks, 
surmounted by the gleaming eyes, whose 
natural size and brilliancy had been increased 
by every known trick of shading ; the fragile 
body on the bent and trembling legs,—pre- 
sented a picture of horrible fascination. It 
was as if a corpse, already touched by the 
corruption of the tomb, had been for one 
brief hour galvanized into life. The concep- 
tion was exaggerated to the verge of gro- 
tesqueness, but the thrilling effect of it was 
indisputable ; and, after all, a little exaggera- 
tion in the depiction of a character bearing 
few traces of ordinary humanity is not a 
grievous fault. As has been already pointed 
out, Mr. Irving’s sense of the picturesque is 
very keen, and it is plain that he intended 
this impersonation for the eye and the fancy 
more than for the judgment. If tested by the 
rules of probability or consistency, it would 
be seen to be radically false and incoherent. 
Innocence herself could never be cozened 
by so palpable a hypocrite as this, and it is 
preposterous to suppose that so groveling a 
coward could by any chance become a ruler 
of men. In the veritable Zowis there were, 
in spite of his hideous vices and despicable 
weaknesses, certain elements of greatness which 
in this portrayal are never even dimly sug- 
gested. The actor has simply out-Heroded 
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Herod by bringing into the strongest relief 
the theatrical side of the character so vividly 
sketched by Sir Walter Scott. For the histor- 
ical personage he cares nothing, for the the- 
atrical everything. It is worthy of remark 
that this impersonation has been pronounced 
a masterpiece by most of the actors of note 
who witnessed it. Now actors, as a rule, are 
not good critics, inasmuch as their profes- 
sional habit leads them to study the mechan- 
ical rather than the imaginative or creative 
powers of the performer. They are apt to 
estimate a work, not by the soul which ani- 
mates it, but by the executive detail which 
gives it a good surface finish. When the 
“ business” is minute and neat, the grouping 
varied and effective, the exits and entrances 

icturesque, and the meaning of every line 
illustrated by a great wealth of intricate 
gesture, their ideal of dramatic expression 
is satisfied. Inspiration is a quality with 
which few of them have any intimate dealings; 
and when they happen to encounter it, they 
are likely to regard it with a feeling akin to 
contempt, if it does not happen to be in 
accord with that bane of the modern stage— 
tradition. Of mechanism, however, pure and 
simple, they are necessarily excellent judges, 
and their verdict in this respect on Mr. Irv- 
ing’s Zouis is of positive value. It is, moreover, 
in accord with that of critical amateur ob- 
servers. The cleverness of the whole perform- 
ance is extraordinary, and the effect of it is all 
the greater, because the very exaggeration of 
the outlines in the picture drawn conceals 
effectually the mannerisms which mar all the 
rest of Mr. Irving’s impersonations. It would 
be difficult, however, for the most ardent ad- 
mirer of the actor to mention a point where 
absolute greatness is displayed. There is no 
opportunity, of course, for pathos, and there 
is assuredly no manifestation of passion. The 
exhibition of craven fear, in the interview with 
Vemours, is perhaps the nearest approach to 
it, but there is no effect in this which could 
not be wrought by theatrical device. The 
great merits of the performance lie in the 
wonderful manner in which the fanciful and 
grotesque ideal is sustained, and the skill with 
which the weaknesses of the actor are con- 
verted into excellences. There is not an 
instant which does not afford its evidence 
of deliberate calculation and assiduous re- 
hearsal, and there are little bits of masterful 
treatment here and there which will long 
live in the memory. Among them may be 
noted the picture of the king warming his 
wizened and wicked old carcass by the fire 
in his bed-chamber, mumbling excuses to his 
leaden saints for the one little sin more which 
he hoped to commit on the morrow; the 
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scene with the peasants, with its ghastly sug- 
gestions, and the final death episode, the hor. 
rifying effect of which was due not only to 
the rare skill of the acting, but to the Startling 
contrast between the wasted, bloodless body 
and the splendor, in texture and color, of its 
habiliments. The portraiture throughout was 
a marvel of detail, most cunningly devised 
and most beautifully executed. It failed only, 
as the preceding impersonations had failed, 
at the crises where the glow of true passion 
was essential 1o vitality. Emotion was indi- 
cated with unerring certainty and with infinite 
variety of resource, but it was never fully 
expressed. The obvious deductions to be 
drawn from the performance were that Mr. 
Irving excels in eccentric acting, that he is 
deficient in physical strength, and that he can 
depict the workings of the brain with much 
more certainty than the emotions of the 
heart. 

The correctness of this judgment was 
strongly confirmed by his performance of 
Shylock, which, for an actor of his reputation, 
was absolutely bad, although it had, it is 
almost unnecessary to say, many admirable 
points. It is needless to consider it at length. 
In appearance it was a most attractive figure, 
dignified, intellectual, and thoroughly Oriental. 
But the promise to the eye was not fulfilled 
to the other senses. The most fatal objection 
to the impersonation is its inconsistency, a 
fault which Mr. Irving is generally most care- 
ful to avoid. In the earlier scenes, in fact all 
through the play up to the trial scene, Shy/ock 
is presented in his most forbidding colors. 
Those elements in his character which involve 
the pride of race and religion and the love 
of family are mainly disregarded, and the 
grosser attributes of sordid greed, supple 
servility, and malignant hate are brought into 
the boldest relief. Without entering into any 
discussion as to whether or not this view is 
the right one, it is clear that when it is once 
adopted it ought to be persisted in to the end, 
whereas Mr. Irving’s Shy/ock at the crisis of 
the play undergoes a complete transformation. 
It may be willingly conceded that his inter- 
pretation of the last half of the trial scene is 
most picturesque, dignified, and pathetic, but 
it is wholly irreconcilable with what has gone 
before, and therefore false. The technical 
execution from the moment of the Jew’s over- 
throw is very fine. Here, as always, the fin- 
est qualities of the actor are displayed in re- 
pose. The forlornness of a misery so deep as 
to be proof against all further trial could 
scarcely be more touchingly rendered, while 
the manner of the final exit would have been 
masterly if it had not been so incongruous. 
Previous to this there had been little to praise. 
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Apart from the question of conception, Mr. 
Irving’s performance lacked force. There 
was not one single note of true passion, or 
one touch of genuine pathos, while the lines 
were often made almost unintelligible by the 
vilest of elocutionary tricks. His gesture, too, 
was excessive and not always significant, and 
in other ways his performance was distinctly 
below the standard which his previous 
achievements had established. 

Mr. Irving’s next appearance was in the 
double characters of Lesurgues and Dudosc, 
in Charles Reade’s melodrama, “The Lyons 
Mail.” The descent from Shakspere was some- 
what abrupt and long, but the piece afforded 
him abundant opportunity for the display of 
some of his most noteworthy characteristics, 
especially his power of supplying natural de- 
ficiencies by the resources of artifice. The dis- 
tinction between the two men, so much alike 
and so much unlike, was boldly drawn and 
ably maintained ; but the true significance of 
his acting, as in several previous cases, was 
in its suggestiveness more than in its accom- 
plishment. Lesurgues was a comparatively easy 
task. It called for no serious outburst of 
emotion, and the actor had already proved 
his capacity of representing patient and ten- 
der fortitude under unjust suffering in the 
part of Charlies J. He used the same meth- 
ods with complete success in Zesurgues, the 
less complicated character. It was in the 
second act, where Zesurgues is charged with 
the murder, that he did his best work. His 
gradual change from a mood of amused in- 
credulity to puzzled apprehension, and finally 
to indignant protestation, was uncommonly 
clever, and afforded one of many proofs that 
he can act with the utmost simplicity when 
he pleases. In Dudose he was less happy, 
although this assumption bore far more con- 
vincing testimony to the scope of his resources 
as an actor. The ideal which he had pictured 
in his mind was admirable, but his equip- 
ment was too limited to reproduce it in fact. 
To melodrama of this kind certain physical 
qualifications are indispensable. Mr. Irving 
has not the thews or the bulk of a typical 
bravo. His very voice is a symptom of phys- 
ical weakness, and his features are cast in too 
delicate a mold to signify a nature of bloody, 
brutal violence. He knows this, and, with 
the instinct of the true artist, seeks to hide 
these irreparable defects by stirring the im- 
agination of his audience. His Dudosc is a 
pygmy in avoirdupois, but he has the swagger 
of a Hercules. To conceal the weakness of 
the voice, he speaks in the husky, liquorish 
monotone of the sot, and for animal ferocity 
he substitutes dogged, sodden callousness. 
All this is very clever, even brilliant ; but the 


extreme ingenuity of the expedients which 
he employs more or less defeats its object, 
and inevitably, because the device somehow 
becomes an attribute of the assumed char- 
acter, and imparts to it a certain intellectual 
elevation which is foreign to it. All these 
expedients, moreover, fail at the supreme mo- 
ment when Duéosc, ina brandy-born delirium, 
watches from his garret the preliminaries of 
the execution of his victim. No mere atti- 
tudinizing, or staggering about the stage, or 
demolition of a “ property” chair, or origi- 
nality of attitude, in lying prone on his belly 
on the floor and kicking his heels in the air, 
could compensate for the absence of that 
ferocious passion and muscular strength 
which give plausibility to the conception. 
This is the one scene in the play which pro- 
vides a test of melodramatic power, and it 
would be ridiculous to pretend that Mr. Irv- 
ing passed the ordeal successfully. He prof- 
fered the shadow for the substance; and it is 
probable that the majority in an audience of 
average mental capacity might be beguiled 
by the extraordinary adroitness of his simula- 
tion into believing that they had witnessed 
the real thing. They would not cherish the 
delusion long if they could see this scene in- 
terpreted by an actor of real melodramatic 
energy. Who, for instance, would dare 
assert that Mr. Irving, in such a character, 
could endure comparison with E. L. Daven- 
port, J. W. Wallack, or Charles Fechter ? 
The two other parts in which Mr. Irving 
appeared in New York were Doricourt, in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem,” and Richard J/T. 
They may be dismissed with very few words, 
not because they were uninteresting, but be- 
cause they added nothing to the previous 
knowledge of the actor’s abilities. The Rich- 
ard was a fragment, exhibited in one act only, 
and that the first. It would therefore be pre- 
sumptuous and unjust to speak confidently 
of it; but from the specimen given, it would 
appear that the conception lies about mid- 
way between the old-fashioned G/oster, em- 
balmed on this stage by John McCullough, 
and the cynical tyrant of Mr. Booth. It seems 
to combine a large part of the staginess of 
the one with the intellectual elaboration of 
the other. That it possesses tragic force is 
not likely. The Doricourt is chiefly valuable 
on account of its furnishing one more proof 
of Mr. Irving’s mastery of all stage accom- 
plishments. He has acquired all the tradi- 
tionary methods of the old English comedy, 
and reproduces them with that air of courtly 
and measured elegance which the younger 
actors of to-day strive in vain to imitate, and 
which was the stamp of the fine gentleman 
a century or two ago. In other respects, the 
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impersonation lacked sparkle and volatility, 
savoring too much of the tragedian in dis- 
guise ; but it is only fair to add that there 
is probably no other living tragic actor who 
could play it half as well. 

From Mathias to Doricourt is a wide 
range; but none of the characters thus far 
considered are of the highest dramatic rank, 
with the exception of Richard, which was not 
played in its entirety. Nor in Mr. Irving’s 
performance of them was there anything to 
encourage the hope that he could give ade- 
quate expression to the great characters of 
tragedy. It is generally understood that he 
wished to make his first appearance here as 
Hamlet ; but it is fortunate that this experi- 
ment was not tried, as his engagement would 
in that case have begun with a severe shock 
to his reputation. As it was, he had estab- 
lished his claim to admiration when he es- 
sayed the part of the melancholy Dane in 
Philadelphia, and had partly disarmed criti- 
cism by demonstrating the extent and limita- 
trons of his abilities. It is not easy to under- 
stand why this impersonation should have 
excited so fierce a storm of controversy in 
England, for there is not room for much dif- 
ference of opinion about it. It exhibits all 


the virtues and weaknesses which would nat- 
urally be expected by all observers of Mr. 
Irving’s acting, and would only create aston- 


ishment in persons unacquainted with the 
eccentricities and affectations of his style. 
These vices, grievous blots as they are at all 
times, become almost unbearable in Shak- 
sperian tragedy, and could nowhere be more 
offensive or anomalous than in Hamlet. 
There is not, moreover, sufficient originality 
in the conception, except in the matter of 
minute details, to atone for the frequent vio- 
lation of elementary principles. In this, as 
in every other part undertaken by him, he 
labors to increase the pictorial effect to the 
utmost, and the over-elaboration of artifice in 
the illustration of particular scenes often re- 
sults in mental confusion. It would puzzle 
an expert in insanity to determine positively 
whether Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is actually mad 
or not. Generally he is a natural personage 
enough; at times, his madness is clearly 
feigned; at others, as at one point in the 
interview with Ofhel/ia and during parts of 
the play scene, it is, to all appearance, real. 
The question is not of particular importance, 
for the entire absence of tragic passion ef- 
fectually relegates the performance to the 
second class. In the great scenes of the 
play —in the meeting with the G/ost, in the 
closet scene with the Queen, in the challenge 
to Zaertes, and in the death scene —there was 
not a gleam of tragic fire ; and it is scarcely 
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too much to say that the tragic side of Ham. 
det’s character received no representation at 
all. The action was spirited, picturesque, dra- 
matic, and incessant, and would have been 
most eloquent and impressive to an audience 
of the deaf and dumb; but in the delivery 
of the lines there was no thrill of passionate 
emotion. In other words, the actor was in- 
capable of executing the design which his 
intellect had elaborated. In the quieter con- 
versational passages of the play he was 
entirely successful. Here his fertility in all 
expedients of gesture and expression stood 
him in good stead. His scenes with Horatio 
and Marcellus, with Rosencrantz and Guild. 
enstern, with Folonius, and with the FYayers, 
were almost wholly admirable, and were 
acted with a naturalness and simplicity which 
made his extravagances at other times all the 
more noticeable. His treatment of the scene 
with the Grave-diggers was perfect, the spirit 
being one of gentle and philosophic melan- 
choly, lightened by a tinge of amusement. 
The impression gained from the impersona- 
tion as a whole was one of elaborate study, 
rather than subtlety. Most careful thought 
had been expended, evidently, upon the pos- 
sible significance of lines and words, and 
upon the invention of illustrative business. 
An instance of this minute care was furnished 
in the case of the First Player, who had been 
instructed apparently to wave his arm in a 
particular manner, to enable Hamiet to make 
a clever point later on, when instructing him 
not to “saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus.” Again, in the beginning of the play 
scene, Hamlet possesses himself of Ophelia’s 
fan and retains it to the end, for the sake of 
giving pertinency to the words, “A very, 
very peacock.” Other similar examples might 
be quoted, but these suffice to show the ex- 
traordinary care which the English actor 
bestows upon what less conscientious men 
would call insignificant details. It is by this 
patient forethought that he maintains the 
interest in his performances. Even so hack- 
neyed a play as “ Hamlet” is, under his man- 
agement, transformed into something like a 
novelty. 

It is this thought which is the key to the 
secret of his success. The stepping-stones to 
his triumph have been experience, study, 
taste, and resolution; to which qualities must 
be added a strange degree of personal fas 
cination. In analyzing his different perform- 
ances in this country, the intention has been 
to judge him in the most kind and liberal 
manner, but the result cannot be held to 
justify the claim of greatness which his friends 
make for his acting. It is plain now, not 
only that he cannot be included in the first 
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rank of living tragedians, but that he has 
scarcely any nght to the name of tragedian 
at all, beyond the fact that he appears in 
tragic parts. Nature has opposed an insu- 

rable bar to his progress in this direction 
by withholding almost every attribute neces- 
sary to tragic expression. His frame is slight, 
his voice is weak in volume and restricted 
in compass, and his features, although they 
are most refined, intelligent, and mobile, are 
cast in too delicate a mold to give full ex- 
pression to the higher passions. Garrick and 
Edmund Kean were small men, to be sure, 
but their voices were of great flexibility and 
power, and both were filled with the might 
of genius, Of this most precious gift Mr. 
Irving has shown no trace here, His most 
fervent admirers declare that he has it; but if 
so, it is difficult to account for his failure to 
manifest it during the twenty years of con- 
stant acting which preceded his first success- 
ful engagement. Genius is not likely to 
remain hidden under a bushel or anywhere 
else, when it has every chance to declare 
itself. It may be a paradox, but it is never- 
theless probable that Mr. Irving would never 
have attained his present undisputed pre- 
eminence in England had he possessed the 
genius which his worshipers are so ready to 
accord him; for, in that case, itis extremely 
unlikely that he Would ever have acquired the 
fullness of culture which distinguishes him 
and has enabled him to win fame in a two- 
fold capacity His career would not be half 
so interesting, instructive, and honorable as 
it is, were it not for the courage and resolu- 
tion with which he has faced and overcome 
all obstacles. Throughout all the best years 
of early manhood, he acted in the provincial 
theaters in every variety of play known to the 
stage. It is a curious reflection that, not very 
many years ago, the present accepted repre- 
sentative of Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth was 
only known in London as a player of eccen- 
tric light comedy and farce, who delighted by 
his grotesque portrayal of such characters as 
Jeremy Diddler and Alfred Jingle. All through 
these humble, laborious, and unremunerative 
days he was gradually acquiring that mastery 
of stage technique in which he probably has 
no superior. There is nothing unnatural in 
the supposition that he may have contracted 
some of his most curious mannerisms in those 
old days when he moved his audiences to up- 
roarious laughter by the agility of his contor- 
tions and his representation of comic starva- 
tion. This sort of work could never have 
been congenial to so ambitious and intelli- 
gent a man, but he performed it with all the 
earnestness and care which he now expends 
upon his masterpieces of stage production. 
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Almost everything that he undertook was 
marked by originality and purpose. His execu- 
tion was always bold, prompt, and precise, as 
if each mechanical detail had been carefully 
arranged beforehand, and nothing was left to 
chance or the inspiration of the moment. 
This mechanical precision is one of the most 
noteworthy features of his acting now, and is 
carried to such a pitch of perfection that it 
is almost impossible to detect any difference 
between two or more of his performances of 
the same part. Premeditation of this kind is 
an infallible safeguard against slovenly per- 
formances, but also tends to act as a clog to 
inspiration, and may possibly have had a bad 
effect in Mr. Irving’s own case. Whether or 
not his persistence in certain ungainly gest- 
ures during this early period of his career, 
when he dealt largely in burlesque exaggera- 
tion, is the cause of the curious mannerisms 
which are such terrible disfigurements now, is 
a question which it would be interesting to 
settle. It is scarcely credible that any intel- 
ligent actor, especially with that keen artistic 
sense which Mr. Irving possesses, would ever 
deliberately adopt them as appropriate to 
every stage character. Charity, therefore, de- 
mands that his sins, in the way of walk and 
gesture, should be ascribed to unconscious 
habit. For his unaccountable system of elo- 
cution some other explanation must be in- 
vented. That it is not physical misfortune is 
happily demonstrated by the crisp and simple 
method of delivery which he employs when he 
chooses. Whatever his theory may be, it is a 
bad one. Nothing could be much more dis- 
tressing to the ear than the gasping ejection of 
syllable by syllable in a dolorous monotone, 
which he tries to pass current for honest elo- 
cution, but which is fatal to rhythm, melody, 
and often to sense itself. But, after all, this is 
only one of the contradictions in which Mr. 
Irving’s work abounds. His scholarly taste 
does not prevent him from violating the laws 
of proportion; he is a master of gesture, 
and yet descends to mere contortion ; he is 
capable of creating the finest effects by the 
strength of artistic repose, and yet sometimes 
ruins a noble scene by inexcusable restlessness. 

What is the charm which enabled this man, 
without genius and with all these faults, to 
outstrip all competitors? The puzzle is not 
insoluble. He first attracted public attention 
as Digby Grant, in “The Two Roses,” by the 
originality and audacity of the conception 
and the brilliancy of his execution. This 
triumph made him the talk of the town and 
emboldened him and his manager to venture 
a step further and try Mavhias. The success 
of this was immediate and splendid, and Mr. 
Irving, after twenty years of neglect, rose to 
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a pinnacle of fame. Presently he essayed an- 
other character, and the critics began to talk 
of mannerisms. The critics were right, but the 
battle was won. The mannerisms counted for 
little in “‘ The Two Roses” or in “ The Bells,” 
and Mr. Irving, having reaped fame and fortune 
almost atastroke, turned manager and began to 
reveal the extent of his abilities. The persons 
who abused him most went the oftenest to see 
him. His audacity excited sympathy, his sin- 
cerity and self-confidence compelled respectful 
attention, and the greatness of his technical 
skill challenged admiration. His enemies 
meanwhile increased his popularity by vehe- 
menc¢ abuse and insistence upon his faults ; 
whereupon his friends, unwilling to admit 
and unable to defend them, decreed that his 
artistic vices were virtues and his whole sys- 
tem the product of genius. While the battle 
raged, Mr. Irving steadily pursued his course 
and began to show the fruits of his long and 
arduous apprenticeship. His stage soon be- 
came noted for the beauty and completeness of 
its appointments. Years before, he had been 
an admirer of that sterling actor and accom- 
plished artist, Samuel Phelps, who for more 
than a quarter of a century made the lowly 
Sadler’s Wells famous as the home of the 
legitimate drama. What Phelps, without in- 
fluence, had accomplished in the East, Mr. 
Irving, already a favorite of fortune, resolved 
to do in the West. He had learned that the 
whole is greater than the part, and that if 
one good actor car bring prosperity to a 
theater, twenty good actors are likely to bring 
still more. He collected the best company 
in London, and became his own stage-man- 
ager. His varied experience was applied to 
every detail. Where his knowledge failed, he 
applied to the best available authority. Fa- 
mous archeologists, antiquaries, royal aca- 
demicians were sought out, that every detail 
of scenery and properties might be correct. 
Where there was a good precedent, he copied 
it ; where there was none, he set the example. 
The critics still assailed his mannerisms and 
weaknesses, and most justly, but his reputa- 
tion as an actor was no longer his one bul- 
wark. As actor and manager, he had achieved 
a position never occupied before by any the- 
atrical personage ; and in raising himself from 
obscurity to fame, he had elevated the art 
and the profession to which he had faithfully 
devoted the energies of his life. 

When it is said, therefore, that Mr. Irving 
is not a tragedian, as he assuredly is not, that 
he failed in the only pure melodrama which 
he produced in this city, and that his proper 
sphere is eccentric comedy and character-act- 
ing generally, so long as no display of genuine 
passion is involved, there is no intimation 
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that he is occupying a position on false pre- 
tenses. He is, on the contrary, most justly 
entitled to the honors conferred upon him 
and to the gratitude of all lovers of the stage. 
It is said that he has profited by the labors 
of others; that he reproduces effects created 
long ago; that he has stolen lightning from 
Macready, thunder from Phelps, and other 
munitions elsewhere. It may be so, probably 
is; and the only comment necessary on the 
subject is, that the sooner American managers 
indulge in larceny of the same description, the 
better. They will be comforted, perhaps, by 
the assurance that Mr. Irving’s system is a 
cheap one in the end. Judicious expenditure 
will generally insure profitable returns. But 
liberal management means a good deal more 
than the mere spending of money. Taste and 
knowledge are more potent even than the 
check-book. Within the last ten or fifteen 
years there have been a dozen productions or 
revivals in this city which cost more money 
than any of Mr. Irving’s representations, but 
when or where have there been such vital 
and fascinating stage pictures as he has given 
us ? Where, within the last ten years at least, 
has any Shaksperian play been produced with 
a cast in which it would be hypercritical to 
pick a flaw, except in the case of the chief 
actor? When has a legitimate actor in New 
York been surrounded by supernumeraries 
who behaved like sentient and intelligent 
human beings? When was it that a legiti- 
mate play was presented in which every detail 
of scenery, external or interior, every bit of 
property, every costume was absolutely cor- 
rect? The scenery which Mr. Irving used 
here was old; after months of service in Lon- 
don, it had been shipped across the Atlantic, 
and was erected on a stage which it did not 
fit; and yet, in tone of color, in fidelity to 
fact, in quality of drawing, etc., it excelled 
anything of the kind seen here in recent days. 
The pictures in “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
with their wealth of color, wonderful move- 
ment, and general verisimilitude, were reve- 
lations in the arts of stage decoration and 
management. The scene at Hampton Court, 
in “Charles I.,” was photographic in its accu- 
racy, as were the interiors at Whitehall. The 
interiors of “ Louis XI.” were marvels of taste 
and correctness; and the night scene in the 
first act, with its massive towers standing out 
in relief against one broad band of light in a 
dark and stormy sky, was extraordinarily ef- 
fective. The solidity of the masonry in the 
first act of “Hamlet,” the weird landscape 
with its expanse of rock and sea, which forms 
a background for the GAos¢, and many other 
instances of exquisite artistic taste, might be 
cited. 
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A reference to these matters is indispensa- 
ble in any review which professes to estimate 
the true position and influence of Henry Irv- 
ing. He is a reformer of the stage and an 
educator; and were his faults as an actor ten 
times more flagrant than they are, his advent 
here would be a fact of the highest impor- 
tance. It will undoubtedly affect the whole 
tone of reputable and capable criticism, for it 
has set a standard which cannot be ignored. 
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ing’s abilities as an actor, the greater the re- 
buke to American managers. He has proved 
beyond dispute that fine plays will be popu- 
lar if they are properly represented. If they 
cannot be made popular in New York, it is 
either because New York has no actors equal 
to Mr. Irving and his company, or no men 
capable of scholarly, tasteful, and liberal man- 
agement. There is the dilemma; the choice 
of horns is free. 


The more bitter the assaults upon Mr. Irv- 
J. Ranken Towse. 
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“Das Dort ist niemals hier.” 
(The There is never here.) 
Schiller. 


O DREAM of Beauty ever hovering round me— 
Now aimost mine, now far and far away; 

My longing when the slumber-chain has bound me, 
My day’s intenser day! 


So near—so far! now close beside me glistens 

The white robe, and the breath has warmed my brow; 
And now—it sweeps the immeasurable distance, 

The deserts part us now. 


The organ song, that through the aisle rejoices, 
The star-isled midnight, shoreless sea serene, 

Are forms that clothe the Formless—are the voices, 
The whispers of the Unseen. 


The mid-noon sunbeam, flooding earth with splendor, 
Is but a veil that shrouds light more intense ; 

And wordless feeling, thrills of rapture tender, 
They spring to being— whence ? 


O beauty infinite! the sparks are shaken 
From off thy vesture of celestial fire ; 

They fall, they kindle in the soul, they waken 
The unquenchable desire— 


The yearning, and the restlessness that lonely 
Seeks through Creation for thy face alone, 
And in material loveliness sees only 
Thy shadow downward thrown. 


The finite to the infinite aspireth, 
The unbounded ever stretcheth on before; 
The spirit’s white wing pauseth not nor tireth, 
Nor draweth near the shore. 


Constantina E.. Brooks. 














Ir is a remarkable fact, and probably this 
is the first time it has occurred in our his- 
tory, that, within a few months of the meet- 
ing of the nominating conventions of the 
two great political parties which divide the 
suffrages of the country between them, the 
only interesting feature of the political situa- 
tion is the general indifference which pre- 
vails in all sections and among all classes, 
both as to the platforms and the candidates 
which will be presented in the struggle for 
the next Presidency of the United States. 

All thoughtful observers of our politics 
have noticed for some years past a gradual 
but steady increase in political apathy, and 
many explanations of it have been offered. 
Some have lamented the decay of statesman- 
ship and the absence from the scenes of 
political strife of great political leaders who 
gathered to themselves the confidence and 
the admiration of the parties which followed 
them; while others have given undue im- 
portance to the fact that we are living in an 
era of peace, after the exhaustion of a great 
war, and when the statesmen who dealt with 
the problems presented by the war have so 
recently passed away that, possibly, others 
competent to deal with existing problems have 
not yet taken their place. 

Upon reflection, the truth, however, will be 
found to be that the average American citizen 
cares very little about politics at present, be- 
cause the government under which he lives 
touches his life very rarely, and only at points 
of very little importance to him. From his 
rising up until his lying down, the vast aggre- 
gate of his interests and his activities are 
entirely beyond its scope, and there is 
hardly any serious interest of his life which 
is affected by it. He selects and pursues 
the occupation of his own choice. He wor- 
ships in the church of his own choice. He 
educates his children in schools and ac- 
cording to standards chosen by himself. No 
compulsory service is demanded of him in 
his youth, and no burdensome taxes oppress 
him in his old age. The newspapers, as free 
as air, bring to him such news, and such 
comments thereon, as the proprietors suppose 
he desires to read; and, so long as he be- 
haves himself fairly well, he is assured that 
his freedom to say what he likes and to do 
what he likes will not be abridged. Even the 
great inequalities of fortune, which often seem 
to him to be both unjust and unsafe, and 
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which are likely to appeal to the evil passions 
of the less fortunate, he knows are due either 
to the possession of less scrupulousness or 
more energy and capacity by their possessors, 
or to some of these qualities favored by 
causes beyond the domain of law. Indeed, 
the average American citizen is at present 
without a serious political grievance or a 
serious political sentiment of any kind, and 
he believes that his rights will be equally re- 
spected, and the interests of the country per- 
haps equally protected, whether one political 
party or the other controls the Government. 
He therefore concerns himself, if a man of 
business, about business ; if a man of religion, 
about religion; if a man of letters, about 
letters ; if a man of art, about art; if a man 
of leisure, about his leisure ; and he does not 
feel called upon to concern himself about 
politics at all, except possibly to the extent 
of voting the ticket of his party. 

Of course, such a state of feeling can exist 
only in a time of peace, and when no great 
and exciting question is agitating the public 
mind ; but that is the present, and is likely 
to be for a considerable period the future 
condition of this country, and it must be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the great mass of our 
citizens will not take any very active interest 
in the conduct of politics or in the strifes of 
parties. This condition of things is no doubt 
very undesirable, for it certainly tends to 
leave the management of our politics in the 
hands of persons who make it a profession, 
and expect therefore, directly or indirectly, 
to make a livelihood and perhaps a fortune 
by it. Indeed, very much of what is known 
as “machine politics” is due to this politi- 
cal apathy, which is in turn reproduced and 
strengthened by such politics. 

A great city presents the best illustration 
of this truth. One finds there large numbers 
of active and competent men of business 
who, if they possessed adequate public spint, 
could and, if they believed there was an 
adequate business necessity, doubtless would 
administer the affairs of their municipali- 
ty with the same directness, economy, and 
fidelity with which they conduct their own 
business affairs. Unfortunately, many of them 
do not possess any public spirit worth con- 
sidering, and, as a matter of business, they 
know that their share of the amount taken 
from the municipal treasury, in the various 
forms of abstraction in which the professional 
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politicians of our large cities have become 
such adepts, is insignificant when compared 
with their annual income, and that they can 
make more money by attending to their busi- 
ness and disregarding politics than they can 
save by giving a portion of their time to the 
government of the city in which they live. As 
a natural consequence, the professional politi- 
cians soon come to understand the power thus 
given to them, and they begin their career by 
assaults upon the municipal treasury. 

When, however, they have succeeded in 
perfecting their system of municipal politics, 
it soon becomes an almost resistless tyranny 
to which many aspirants for places, honorable 
and humble, surrender their convictions and 
their honor; for the same organization which 
controls the city wards extends itself over the 
Legislative and Congressional districts, and 
the successful candidates for Legislative or 
Congressional honors, as well as for municipal 
offices, are the servants of the same men, for 
they are the men who are found to have con- 
trol of all the nominating conventions. 

The same power, “as if increase of appe- 
tite had grown by what it fed on,” soon aspires 
to name also many of the delegates to the 
State and national conventions of the party. 
Perhaps the scene of the most effective 
activity of machine politics is in these con- 
ventions, for there the compact and dis- 
ciplined delegations from the cities, under 
their astute leaders, are often able to exert 
a controlling influence. The delegates from 
the rural districts compare with them as 
militia compare with regular troops. It must 
be remembered also that the ambitious poli- 
ticians throughout the State, looking forward 
to the office of Governor or Senator, or a 
place in the cabinet, or to some State office of 
less distinction but greater emolument, natu- 
rally desire to stand well with persons having 
it in their power, perhaps, to make or mar 
their future. Seekers after office throughout 
the State are generally found to be stanch 
supporters of the city politicians, and do not 
hesitate when occasion offers to flatter them 
as steadfast and noble-hearted defenders of 
“the grand old party.” All this tends inevi- 
tably to consolidate their power and to widen 
the circle of their baleful influence ; and it 
happens, therefore, that there are active and 
influential members of such conventions whom 
their fellow-delegates, who know them at all, 
know perfectly well ought to be “in durance 
vile.” It is true that a good many of them get 
there sooner or later, but they are generally 
the smaller offenders. While State conventions 
were permitted to select delegates to national 
conventions, and to instruct them how to vote, 
it was apparent that a vast and far-reaching 
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power was vested in a few city politicians. 
Even when such authority is denied to State 
conventions, their right to select and instruct 
the delegates at large, when added to the 
natural desire of each State delegation to act 
with as much harmony as possible, so as to 
secure to itself the greatest possible weight in 
the deliberations and result of the convention, 
gives to a few men controlling the politics of 
large cities a very great power in shaping the 
nominations for the Presidency itself. 

. It would be amusing if it were not sad to 
reflect that by a kind of irony of fate these 
evil results, upon the stage of State and na- 
tional politics, are largely due to the blindness 
which prevents our seeing that the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a municipality is 
wholly a question of business, and has no 
proper relation whatever to partisan politics. 
The city of Philadelphia, for instance, possesses 
scarcely a single function which can properly 
be called political. There is scarcely a penny 
of her vast revenues which can be expended for 
any object, or in the discharge of any duty, 
which can properly be called political. To 
gather water into reservoirs and distribute it, to 
manufacture gas and sell it, to pave and repair 
highways, to extinguish fires, to provide watch- 
men to prevent as far as possible the commis- 
sion of crime, to furnish schools for the educa- 
tion of children, to provide homes and food for 
the helpless poor: these are fair examples of 
the functions of a municipality. Is there one 
of them as to which there is the slightest pro- 
priety in dividing ourselves into Republicans 
and Democrats ? Nobody seriously pretends 
there is, and the only consequence of con- 
tinuing partisan strife in municipal affairs is 
to maintain in their power the machine poli- 
ticians who divide the plunder of the city 
among themselves and their dependents, and 
thus gradually secure for themselves great 
weight in State and national politics also. 
One of our most urgent political needs to-day 
is the absolute divorce of questions of munic- 
ipal administration from questions of partisan 
politics. And when the citizens of our cities, 
without regard to party, take the manage- 
ment of their municipal affairs into their own 
hands and treat them as matters of business, 
a brighter day will begin to dawn for our pub- 
lic life and our public men, and possibly not 
until then, so interwoven and interdependent 
are the grosser evils of our public life and 
our habit of treating the municipal offices of 
great cities as the spoils of partisan politics. 

It would be no doubt a very instructive 
lesson, if some person having the requisite 
patience would show how, just in proportion 
as the general interest in political questions 
and struggles diminished when the civil war 
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was over and the safety of the Government 
was assured, the growth of the machine in 
politics steadily progressed from day to day. 
As good citizens, having no interest in public 
affairs but the welfare of the country, grad- 
ually relinquished active participation in them, 
a class of professional politicians slowly in 
each city emerged from their obscurity, and, 
securing the drinking saloons of their respect- 
ive wards as their base of operations, grew 
day by day in audacity and in power. Their 
growth was mainly due to the fact that the 
great mass of their fellow-citizens were blind 
partisans, satisfied to repeat party cries long 
after they had ceased to have any real mean- 
ing, proud to follow party standards long 
after they had ceased to represent the same 
principles, and not ashamed to boast of their 
partisan fealty when they knew it was being 
used by unworthy men to enrich themselves 
at the public expense. The partisan fealty of 
the Democrats of New York survived the un- 
paralleled crimes of the Tweed ring in the city 
and the infamy of the Canal ring in the State. 
It is true that many Democrats rose in insur- 
rection against both these bands of organized 
piunderers; and whatever else may be said of 
Mr. Tilden, it is to his lasting credit that he was 
courageous enough and capable enough to do 
better work in the overthrow and punishment 
of such men than has been permitted possibly 
to any other American citizen ; but it is also true 
that the partisan fealty of the Democrats of 
New Yorkin general survived these severe trials 
of their faith, and they still permit Mr. Kelly to 
decide not only how the revenues of their me- 
tropolis shall be administered, but also to select 
the persons who shall administer them. It is 
even alleged that he is able to barter the vote 
of the State of New York to his political oppo- 
nents, whenever it is necessary to do so in 
order to retain his hold upon the city. 

The partisan fealty of the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania has withstood tests as severe. 
They have allowed their State and municipal 
treasuries to be the plaything of machine 
politicians, and to be prostituted time out of 
mind to their personal advantage. They have 
allowed their metropolis to be the prey of men 
who in themselves or in their chosen subordi- 
nates have exhausted almost the entire cal- 
endar of crime, while they masqueraded in the 
name of the Republican party and protested 
that their crimes were necessary to its preser- 
vation. They have stuffed ballot-boxes. They 
have forged election returns. They have 
stolen the taxes. They have stolen the water 
rates. They have stolen the receipts for gas. 
They have stolen the moneys appropriated 
to the repair of the highways. They have 
even descended to steal the moneys appro- 
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priated to the relief of the insane poor. And 
they have done all this in the name of the 
party whose first great historical achievement 
was the election of Abraham Lincoln, a name 
which has become a synonym, wherever the 
English language is spoken, for plain, down- 
right honesty. These accusations are not 
rhetorical expressions. They are in substance 
extracts from the indictments and recorded 
judgments of courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
where the accused parties were tried by 
juries of their countrymen and were entitled 
to every presumption in their favor, and where 
they could only be convicted when no rea- 
sonable doubt could exist of their guilt. 
Politicians, whether in city or country, are 
therefore abundantly justified in their belief, 
and they are safe in acting upon it, that the 
vast majority of the voters of each party will 
continue to vote the ticket labeled with the 
old name without very much regard to any 
other consideration; and when to this gen- 
eral party fealty of the great mass of voters is 
added a general apathy on political subjects, 
the political situation is undoubtedly grave ; 
for the nomination of candidates to all places 
of profit or of honor, including the Presidency 
of the United States, is relegated to a consid- 
erable extent to men who follow the business 
of politics for plunder or for office. What kind 
of candidates such men are likely to consider 
it will be to their interest to present this year 
becomes, therefore, a very important question. 
As to the platforms, it is likely both parties 
will substantially agree in their enunciation 
of what they are pleased to call their princi- 
ples, with only such changes of phraseology 
as may give an appearance of difference to 
them. They would seem to be invited to 
this course by the lack of any important prin- 
ciple of governmental action upon which they 
radically and honestly differ. The war is over, 
and nobody but now and then an editor in 
need of a flaming leader thinks of abusing the 
South as a section, or of insisting that the civ- 
il government of great industrial States, such 
as the Southern States are rapidly becoming, 
could be wisely intrusted to the least intelli- 
gent of their people. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that the Republican convention will 
declare strongly against the South. They will, 
of course, throw a tub to the whale in that 
respect in some general phrases; but they 
will have no vitality in them, and the chair- 
man of the committee, when he reads them, 
will do so with his tongue in his cheek. 
Even the repudiation of the debt of Virgin- 
ia will not be commended, because Mahone- 
ism, failing in everything else, has at last 
succeeded in compelling its opponents to ac- 
cept its policy in that respect, and to approve 
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repudiation now would be to approve the posi- 
tion of both the Democrats and the Readjust- 
ers. It is to be hoped that the Republicans 
who assisted to secure this result are satisfied 
with it; certainly, those of us who protested 
against this dishonesty from the beginning 
are glad they made their protest. 

On the other hand, the Democratic con- 
vention is in no danger now of denying that 
we are a nation, or of refusing to the National 
Government any of the powers or attributes 
inherent in a great sovereignty. If they differ 
from the Republican convention in any degree 
upon that question this year, it will only be 
whether the word Nation should bespelled with 
a capital letter or not; and that is a difference 
upon which angry passions cannot be aroused. 

As to the tanff, in view of the surprising 
support Mr. Carlisle received from the North- 
west and of the doubts which are now known 
to exist as to the policy of a high protective 
tariff in some of the Stalwart Republican States 
of that section, it is not improbable that the 
difference in the platforms of the two parties 
upon that subject may, in the end, be reduced 
to a declaration by the Republican conven- 
tion in favor of a protective tariff with in- 
cidental revenue, and to a declaration by the 
Democratic convention in favor of a revenue 
tariff with incidental protection. If these 
identical phrases should not be used, other 
phrases equally ambiguous and elastic doubt- 
less will; and care will be taken that it shall 
not be difficult for the Democrats of Pennsyl- 
vania to continue to be good Democrats, or 
for the Republicans of Iowa to continue to 
be good Republicans. Persons who suppose 
that the two parties will take positions of 
absolute antagonism on this subject are likely 
to suffer a severe disappointment. When the 
smoke clears away, it is not probable any- 
body will be found clamoring for less pro- 
tection to our industries than will represent 
the actual difference in wages here and 
abroad, and nobody will be vigorously de- 
manding any duty on raw materials if the 
duty has to be deducted from the wages of 
American labor. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if both platforms and the letters of 
acceptance of both candidates were found 
substantially in accord with the views pre- 
sented in the letter of Mr. Hewitt, recently 
published. Indeed, that eminent and able 
Statesman offers in himself the example of 
a happy compromise : as a leading manufact- 
urer, he needs the fact of protection to Ameri- 
can labor, and as a leading Democrat, he 
needs the cry of revenue reform; and he 
takes excellent care to retain both. 

The currency question is now practically out 
of politics. We shall not be humiliated again 
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by the melancholy announcement to which we 
were treated for so many years by shining 
lights of both parties, at first as to our duty 
to pay the national debt in paper promises, to 
pay it only when it suited our convenience, and 
then only in other paper promises, and after- 
ward as to our duty to pay it in silver coin 
of considerable less value than our promise. 
No trace of such dishonor will be discover- 
able in the platform of either party this year. 
By common consent we have recurred to the 
simple, plain rule of regarding a dollar as 
meaning neither more nor less, but precisely 
what our laws declared it to be when we 
used it in our bonds and in our notes—a 
certain number of grains of gold of a certain 
fineness. It is mortifying but instructive to 
remember how much Congressional and plat- 
form eloquence would have been saved if our 
politicians had done the people the justice 
to believe that, sooner or later, their sturdy 
good sense and honesty would bring them to 
that very obvious standard of duty in measur- 
ing the obligations they had assumed. 

It is very likely that both parties will pro- 
nounce very vigorously in favor of civil serv- 
ice reform. Some of those who witnessed it 
still remember with shame the applause with 
which the last Republican national conven- 
tion greeted a delegate who denounced it as 
a humbug, and declared that the object near- 
est the heart of the convention was the con- 
tinued division of the public offices as spoils 
of war, according to the will of the bosses in 
their several grades. This year the conven- 
tion will be more circumspect. It will “point 
with pride” tothe lawrecently enacted by Con- 
gress and approved by the President, but it will 
forget to state that it was only so enacted and 
affirmed after the party and the President had 
suffered such a disastrous and humiliating re- 
buke by the people that the advent of the 
Democratic party to power seemed assured. 

The Democratic convention will probably 
add a touch of humor to its treatment of the 
subject. It will give us a ringing declaration 
in favor of a radical and thorough reform, 
but it will insist that the first step in such a 
reform is “to turn the rascals out.” It will 
forget to add that its definition of a rascal 
would be found to be any Republican hold- 
ing an office. And if brought to book for 
trifling with a grave subject, the Democrats 
will assert that we set them the excellent 
example, that we delayed the reform for 
fifteen years and until we believed we were 
about to be turned out, and that then we 
had recourse to it only to retain our hold 
upon the offices. And then they may proceed 
to ask some awkward questions, as, for in- 
stance, why General Burt was dismissed from 
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the Naval Office at New York, in view of his 
long and invaluable services to the cause; 
what member of the present cabinet has ever 
spoken a word in its favor; why Commissioner 
Evans was allowed to dismiss competent 
officials from the Internal Revenue service 
to make way for men like Horton, “ recom- 
mended by Governor Butler ” ; why the offices 
of Virginia were turned over to Senator 
Mahone; and why the organ of the Adminis- 
tration, owned by the friends of the President 
and edited by his Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, has never ceased to indulge in sneers at 
the reform, and continues to publish adver- 
tisements offering to purchase influence in 
appointments to office. And Democratic 
orators will probably not forget to mention 
the recent action of the Republican Senate. 
The gentlemen elected are doubtiess excel- 
lent and capable officers, but the changes 
were made on partisan grounds only ; and 
the proscription extended even to the chap- 
lain, as if the prayers of a Christian minister 
were likely to be better or worse by reason 
of the political party to which he happened 
to belong. The mischief of such an action is 
double. It encourages the belief that Repub- 
lican protestations in favor of civil service 
reform are insincere, and it makes a precedent 
sure to be fruitful of evil. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
voter who does not acknowledge a blind 
partisan fealty which forbids his looking fur- 
ther than the name by which his ticket is 
labeled may have to decide his vote by a 
consideration of the past careers of the re- 
spective candidates. He will know, whether 
he finds it in any platform or not, that the 
Presidency of the United States is, in the 
hands of a strong, capable, and aggressively 
honest man, an office of very great oppor- 
tunities, and therefore of very grave responsi- 
bilities ; and if he has made himself conversant 
with the recent history of his country and 
the tendencies of its public life, he will also 
know that there is at this time great and noble 
work awaiting a President able and willing to 
do it. It goes without saying that he must 
be absolutely untrammeled when he takes his 
solemn oath to defend the constitution and to 
execute the laws. He must not have sought 
the nomination, nor must he have shown after 
his nomination what President Woolsey so 
aptly called “ a most uncommon anxiety ” for 
his election, for he must be without friends to 
reward, and without enemies to punish. In the 
present state of affairs at Washington, he must 
not only be an honest man, but he must be 
a cause of honesty in others. He must really 
hate every form of thievery, and must be able 
to dedicate himself to the solemn work of 
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reforming not only the administrative service 
of the National Government, but the very 
atmosphere itself of the national capital. 

Four years of administration of the Na- 
tional Government by such a man would 
transform the public life of America. He 
would recognize the just limitations of true 
civil service reform, and know that all po- 
litical officers in the Executive Department, 
all such officers representing in any degree the 
political action of the Government, ought to 
be in harmony with it, and that his Cabinet— 
his official household — ought to be composed 
of men possessed of his entire political and per- 
sonal confidence,and in earnest sympathy with 
him in the work he proposed to accomplish. 

His Secretary of State would take care not 
to vex foreign nations with requests which he 
knew ought not to be granted, and which, if 
made to us under precisely similar circum- 
stances, would be indignantly repelled ; but 
while avoiding such requests, he would keep 
vigilant watch over the rights of every Amer- 
ican citizen in the world, and maintain not 
only the dignity and honor, but the interests 
of the country, in every quarter of the globe. 
Our foreign missions would be regarded as 
political offices, but they would be filled so as 
to reflect only credit upon the country ; while 
our consuls would be regarded as commercial 
officers only, and be selected not because of 
their friendship with politicians, or with the 
President himself, but because of their knowl- 
edge of the people with whom they were to 
live, and of their ability to advance the inter- 
ests of American commerce. 

His Secretary of the Treasury would be 
able to devote all his time to the great fiscal 
problems which concern that department, 
and would not be obliged to waste it upon 
Senators and Congressmen, or deputations of 
local political magnates, in listening to their 
appeals for the appointment of a pensioner 
upon the Treasury. In giving to his subordi- 
nates the assurance of a permanent tenure 
while they discharged their duties effectively, 
he would inspire them with new zeal for the 
public service, and secure a larger measure 
of fidelity to the interests committed to their 
charge. 

His Secretary of War would be able to secure 
punishment for the men who are now in such 
numbers tarnishing the fair name of their noble 
service, and thus bring the army back to its ear- 
lier and better state, when conduct becoming 
an officer and a gentleman was not supposed to 
include what, in the language of the capital, is 
by a delicate euphemism called “ duplication 
of accounts,” but elsewhere is called swindling. 

His Secretary of the Navy would cleanse 
that department of its rottenness in contracts 
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and in navy yards as well asin ships, and the 
country would gladly accord him whatever 
moneys were necessary to place the American 
navy upon a footing creditable alike to the 
gallant and illustrious service it represents 
and the great country whose flag it carries in 
the waters of the world. 

His Secretary of the Interior would so ad- 
minister that vast department as to cleanse it 
of the agents of the Indian ring, the Pension 
ring, and the Land ring ; and it would then be 

ssible only for honest contractors to furnish 
the Indian supplies, honest agents to repre- 
sent claimants for pension, and honest settlers 
to obtain titles to public lands. Congress 
would then possibly no longer hesitate to vote 
the money necessary for the proper treatment 
of the Indians, as the wards of a rich, civilized, 
and Christian nation. 

His Postmaster-general would place the 
entire postal service upon a basis of absolute 
honesty and economy. Defaulting postmasters 
would not only be dismissed, but punished ; 
and men convicted by the country of robbing 
the department would not beallowed to secure 
new contracts while they were being prose- 
cuted for fraud in old ones. 

His Attorney-general would be able to 
secure the selection of judges, marshals, ard 
commissioners upon the ground of their fit- 
ness by character and ability to represent the 
administration of justice in their several com- 
munities; and the country would no longer 
be scandalized by the prosecution of unworthy 
officials who ought never to have been ap- 
pointed to the places they have dishonored. 
Of course, it is not intended to suggest that 
many of the incumbents of these offices have 
not illustrated the qualities mentioned, but 
only that such a President, surrounded by such 
a Cabinet, would be able to do more to purify 
and elevate the public service in a term of 
four years than can possibly be done in any 
other way in the life-time of a generation. 
The corrupt and corrupting lobby which now 
infests Congress and the departments would 
recognize in such an administration an enemy 
which would only be satisfied with its imme- 
diate dissolution and dispersion. Its members 
would recognize that their calling and occu- 
pation were gone, and that any attempt to 
pursue them further would not only be accom- 
panied by slight prospect of gain, but also by 
great probability of punishment. Then, too, 
the mere advent of such an administration 
would stop very much of the plundering pos- 
sibly now going on. If any officer of the 
Signal Service, misled by Howgate’s example, 
were tempted to obtain the public moneys 
by forgery, he would know that such an ad- 
ministration intended to reclaim Howgate 
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and restore him to the jail from which he 
was released without even the mockery of a 
trial. If anybody contemplated breaking into 
the Treasury and stealing bundles of notes, he 
would be deterred by the knowledge that such 
an administration would not enter into a com- 
promise with him, whereby he should be al- 
lowed to depart in peace with a portion of 
his plunder. If a conspiracy were in process 
of formation to rob the Government by fraud- 
ulent proposals, fraudulent bonds, and false 
pretenses of services rendered, the conspirators 
would know that such an administration would 
be a unit in their prosecution, and not divided; 
so that, if one cabinet minister was exerting 
all his energy and ability in prosecuting them, 
everybody would feel sure that no other cabi- 
net minister was exerting himself to shield 
any of them from prosecution. The detectives 
of the national capital would agree to re- 
sume the work of detecting crime in order 
that the criminals might be punished, in- 
stead of devoting themselves, as they have 
done for a considerable time past, to arran- 
ging with the criminals that their crimes 
should not be detected, upon condition that 
they divided their booty ; for the detectives 
would understand that such an adminis- 
tration would pursue them even more re- 
lentlessly than the professional criminals. 
And still another inestimable benefit would 
be the relief of the clerks in Washington, 
of both sexes, from any danger of a recur- 
rence of the abject dependency upon their 
patrons which they have felt so long, and 
which has gone so far to demoralize their 
lives. The historian of this ccuntry will find 
it difficult to induce his readers to believe 
that it was until a year ago, and may be 
again next year, a part of the recognized 
system of things that not only men, but 
women also, should be dependent for their 
appointment to clerical offices and their re- 
tention in them upon senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress; ‘that, no matter how 
honestly and faithfully they performed their 
service, the privilege of continuing to earn their 
bread by doing so depended upon the good 
pleasure of the man who had secured their 
appointment. In other words, each senator 
and member was offered the privilege of pen- 
sioning men or women upon the National 
Treasury ; and in many cases the men to 


‘whom this privilege was offered, and the 


women upon whom appointments were con- 
ferred, were living away from the restraints 
and the protections of home. Such an ad- 
ministration as has been mentioned would 
find no difficulty, in a very brief time, in plac- 
ing the subordinate civil service of the coun- 
try upon a basis at once consistent with the 
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best interest of the service itself and with the 
highest self-respect of every man and woman 
engaged in it, no matter whether the recent 
law remains or is repealed, for it would need 
no laws but such as have long existed and 
its own resolute purpose to do its plain duty 
without fear or favor. The law recently passed 
was only needed to prevent a President from 
doing wrong; it was not needed to enable 
him to do right. 

The city which is honored by bearing the 
name of the father of his countiy would then 
soon cease to be the paradise of lobbyists 
great or small, of conspirators in office or out, 
of adventurers of the one sex or the other, of 
prosecutors who do‘not prosecute, of jury- 
men who follow the profession of acquitting 
the guilty and thrive by it, of tradesmen who 
grow rich by corrupting the purchasing agents 
of the departments and are respected for it, of 
seekers after contracts and subsidies who seem 
to think even more meanly of the men they 
purchase than of themselves, and of all kindred 
spirits who have combined to call good evil 
and evil good, until honesty walks the streets 
ashamed and robbery is blatant and bold. 

It is, of course, difficult to discover how 
many voters in the United States are now 
willing to try to secure a President of the char- 
acter which has been indicated ; but it is safe 
to say that there is a considerable number of 
them, and that they will not be imposed upon 
either by ambiguous expressions in platforms 
or by death-bed repentance in candidates. It 
may be assumed that no man will be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency who has not been 
for a considerable time in the view of his fel- 
low-citizens. They will accordingly judge him 
not by what he says or does in expectation of 
his candidacy, but by the general course and 
tenor of his public life. They will not expect 
him to agree with them in all things, but they 
will insist quite strenuously that the general 
drift and purpose of his career shall have been 
in accordance with the highest standards of 
public honesty and purity. As the time for the 
national conventions grows nearer, the influen- 
tial politicians of each party will become more 
and more sensible of the wisdom of yielding to a 
considerable extent to this demand of the in- 
dependent voter. They know that party ties sit 
now much more loosely than ever before, and 
that the next contest is likely to be very close, 
—so close that even a small handful of brave 
and independent men in a single State may 
be able to decide it. They will therefore make 
considerable sacrifices of their own preferences 
in order to give their party the best chance 
of success at the polls. It is not at all likely 
that any candidate will be nominated on 
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partisan grounds only, or because he is a reli- 
able, steadfast party man ; and it is much less 
likely that any man will be nominated by either 
party whose political career on its moral side 
has ever been the subject of serious criticism, 
or whose political methods and standards 
have been objectionable to any considerable 
section of his party. Then, too, the Demo- 
cratic party will be sure to avoid nominating 
any man who can be shown to have been in 
active sympathy with the rebellion ; and the 
Republican party will be equally sure to avoid 
nominating any man whose candidacy would 
re-open, on the one side or the other, the con- 
troversy which was waged so fiercely against 
President Garfield, which resulted so fatally 
to him, and which did not cease when he was 
in his grave. That controversy and the awful 
tragedy which followed it are still painfully 
remembered by very many Republican voters 
in other States besides Ohio, and any noni- 
nation made in contempt of the opinions en- 
tertained upon that subject would be equiva- 
lent to a surrender before the battle began. 

The only real danger lies in the possibility 
of each party presenting a candidate who has 
never been bad enough to provoke active 
hostility, and never good enough to offend 
“the baser sort” of his own party, and who, 
if elected, would form an administration of 
discordant elements and “unrelated parts,” 
going possibly to the bench for one cabinet 
minister and to the lobby for another, and 
selecting the rest at haphazard, or for reasons 
of locality, or because they were out of a 
place, or because they desired to show the 
country they were “not so black as they were 
painted,” or for some such reason. 

Until such a misfortune actually happens, 
however, we will hope that one party or the 
other, if not both, will offer a candidate whose 
politics are positive, not negative, and whois 
really fit to be the President of fifty millions 
of free men; a man and not a name only, a 
statesman and not a politician only, of great- 
ness of mind, an ardent lover of his country 
and her free institutions, resolute to defend 
the right and assail the wrong, and without 
spot or stain in his connection with politics, 
or suspicion of any such thing. Each party 
possesses many men answering these require- 
ments, and it is very likely that one party or 
the other will ask the suffrages of the people for 
such a man. Possibly the good fortune awaits 
us of witnessing a contest for the Presidency 
in which both candidates will be strong, pure, 
brave men, willing and able to do the good 
work which is waiting to be done, and which 
only such a President can do. 


Wayne Mac Veagh. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, FROM CHURCH STREET. 


As “Old New York and its Houses” * 
proved to be a subject hardly less interesting 
to the readers of the article so entitled than it 
was to the writer, he is led, not unnaturally, 
to the consideration of a kindred theme, the 

* See THe Century for October, 1883. 
VoL. XXVII.— 65. 





public buildings of colonial and immediately 
post-colonial times—led thereto, as before, 
by the sight of tempting sketches of such 
subjects. There may be some pleasure in 
this direction, and certainly there will be 
some profit, if we consider the style of the 
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buildings in which the grandfathers and the 
great-grandfathers of those living Americans, 
whose Americanism did not begin within the 
last half century, worshiped and legislated. 
The existing representatives of these struct- 
ures are unhappily very few; for in most cases 
they have been ruthlessly destroyed, with 
blindness to their beauty and indifference to 
their associations ; yet often, it must be ad- 
mitted, because there seemed no practicable 
way of preserving them. Enough, however, 
remain to tell us what manner of men they 
were who did our public building in this pe- 
riod —so little thought of and so little known. 

The rows of unhomelike and even un- 
houselike dwelling-places which are generally 
spoken of as “ brown-stone fronts "— phrase 
unlovely, and therefore most fitting — may 
properly be regarded as manifestations and 
embodiments of the spirit of our domestic 
architecture in the second and third quarters 
of the present century. In them the fatuous 
frivolity and obtrusive vulgarity of that period 
found complete expression. As_ geologists 


designate the various stages of the earth’s 
formation as the Eozoic and the Paleozoic, 
and the Eocene and Pliocene periods, and the 
like, so we may well designate the stage of 
house-building through which we have lately 
passed —and from which we are slowly emerg- 
ing, but with struggles and lingering throes 


of adhesion—as the brown-stone period of 
American architecture. How firmly imbedded 
we have been in this stratum of old red sand- 
stone, thin lamine of which seem to have 
cropped up out of our soil, through our very 
souls, as veneering to our “stylish” domi- 
ciles, may be inferred from a two-part story, 
as dual as a pair of trousers, which reached 
me through two architects. 

A certain very costly mansion in one of the 
principal avenues of New York was designed 
by its architect to be built of a light-colored, 
grayish stone; but the client, although he 
accepted the design, rebelled against the pro- 
posed material, and insisted on having his 
house in brown stone, “like other people.” 
Then another projector of a “ palatial man- 
sion,” a dweller in California, but a native of 
New Ycrk, astonished his architect by declar- 
ing that his house must also be built of brown 
stone, although the country around him 
abounds in stone more beautiful and in every 
way better for building,—assigning as his 
reason that he “ wanted to have a brown- 
stone house like Mr. ’s, on Avenue, 
in New York,”—the elaborate structure be- 
fore mentioned; wherefore, poor building 
material for a house in San Francisco was 
transported from New York. This disposition 
to copy New York has been deplorably in- 
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jurious to the architectural as well as to the 
moral aspect of the whole country. No 
sooner is the “Interocean City” of some 
farthest Western frontier of civilization ou: of 
the log-cabin period, than it has at once a 
Broadway, a Fifth Avenue, and an Academy 
of Music; and in the two former parallel j.as- 
sages through its desolation, where “ saloons” 
and “ dry” goods stores — the wet dispensa- 
ries outnumbering the dry in the proportion 
of three to one—alternate with stump-do':ed 
clearings, its ambitious citizens begin to er-ct 
shapeless, roofless houses, with heavy shim 
cornices of the regulation New York moi‘el, 
which, brown stone being unattainable, tiiey 
paint as nearly as possible brown-stone color; 
the object in view being not convenience, 
nor comfort, nor beauty, nor fitness, jut 
“style,” in cheap imitation of the style of 
New York —rich New York, big New York, 
ever richer and ever bigger New York; and 
when at last a house is built with its front of 
veritable brown stone, it is looked upon with 
a feeling as nearly approaching veneration 
as the Interoceanites are capable of, and is 
hailed as a blessed harbinger of coming met- 
ropolitan splendor. 

The place which the brown-stone-front 
house fills in the history of our domestic 
architecture, is filled in that of our public 
architecture by a sort of building of which 
the Post Office and the new City Hall of 
New York are perfected types and oppressive 
examples. The very presence of the Post 
Office on its present site is an insult to good 
taste and a defiance of common sense. It 
may safely be said that in no other country, 
hardly in any other city in the civilized world, 
would such a fine open place as the old City 
Hall Park, being the property of the city 
and almost coeval with it, have been de- 
stroyed. Some modification of its former 
condition was made necessary by the increase 
of population and of traffic. But the indica- 
tions pointed very plainly to a change the 
very reverse of that which has been made. 
That triangular piece of ground which has 
become the center of the business part of the 
city was of no account as a “park.” It was 
much too small for such a name, or for any 
use indicated by the name. Many years ago 
it had fulfilled its function as a place of rec- 
reation, of lounging, or of intramural verd- 
ure. But as an open A/aza it would have been 
respectable, and could have been made ad- 
mirable. In size it would have equaled many 
such ornaments and breathing-places in the 
capitals of Europe. Its position at the junc- 
tion of the two great thoroughfares of the 
city, and the fact that it contained the build- 
ing which was at once the City Hall anc the 
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ST. JOHN’S, NEW YORK. 


hind it, should have been taken away, and the 
accommodation needed for the city court- 
rooms and bureaus provided by the extension 
of the City Hall at right angles about an in- 
closed court. The result, if the style of the old 
building had been conformed to and harmoni- 
ously developed in a structure of larger pro- 
portions, might have been a public building of 
admirable beauty and of ample size for all re- 
quirements, so situated as to be at once conve- 
nient to business and an imposing object when 
viewed from any quarter. Such a building 
could hardly be better placed. And this was 
the modification of the old Park and the Hall 
which a few public-spirited citizens, of culti- 
vated tastes, projected some twenty years and 
more ago. But then came the Civil War, and 
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the old Park was filled with wooden barracks ; 
and when at last the time happily came for 
these to be pulled down, the spirits of greed 
and corruption had taken possession of New 
York, and of all the imitation New Yorks in 
the country; and nothing, public or private, 
under our skies was looked upon but as a 
means of getting money by fair means or by 
foul. Therefore it was that, a new post office 
being required, the site of it, by selfish, rogu- 
ish intrigues, the history of which remains 
unwritten, was cut ruthlessly out of this fair 
little expanse of earth and air, in which every 
citizen of New York had an interest, and 
which might have been made for the future, 
as it had been in the past, a sightly, health- 
ful, honored ornament and landmark of the 
city. Bright open space and pleasing urban 
vistas gave place to gloomy restriction; the 
old Park was destroyed forever; and traffic 
was increased and concentrated upon a point 
which should have been relieved. And this 
was done simply and solely that some men 
might get money, and that others might save 
money. That like motives directed the plan-_ 
ning and building of the New City Hall, it is 
needless to say. It stands a fitting monu- 
ment of the political and social condition 
of which a Tweed is the natural, if not the 
inevitable, product ; a sign and a token to 
all peoples and all generations that, in 
the course of less than half a century, 
New York attained a pitch of combined vul- 
garity and corruption unequaled in the records 
of municipal history. 

The old City Hall in New York, handsome 
as it is with a handsomeness of the kind that 
we call elegant, does not quite do justice to 
the design of its architect. That design sought 
to give the building a becoming dignity. This 
was attained in part by its elevation upon a 
paved plateau. I suspect that few people, 
except those who frequent this building, know 
that it does not stand upon the level of the 
surrounding land, and that to reach the plane 
from which its entrance stairs ascend there 
is a rise of two steps to a large semicircular 
plateau paved with square stones, which have 
not been disturbed for three quarters of a 
century. In justice to the architect, Mr. John 
McComb, it should be said that the city cor- 
poration obliged him to modify his original 
plan by reducing its ground-plan proportions 
m certain directions. The lines and propor- 
tions of the detail were preserved. The de- 
sign is of a character which lends itself to 
such modification with a facility hardly pos- 
sible in other styles ; yet the loss was mate- 
rial, although not destructive, for it probably 
made just the difference between respecta- 
ble elegance and imposing dignity, in which 
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OLD STATE HOUSE, 


elegance would not have been lacking. The 
reason of this change was, of course, economy 
of material and of work,—simply of cost. 
The same motive caused the north side, or 
rear, of the building to be built of sandstone, 
although the front and sides are of white 


marble. When the Hall was built, in 1803, 
so small and so comparatively unimportant 
was that part of the city on the north of “the 
Park” (as it was called) that sandstone was 
supposed to be good enough for what would 
be little seen. Briefly, then, when New York 
was so small that its business and its dwell- 
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ing parts together did not extend much 
above Chambers street, its citizens erected 
the handsomest public building that to this 
day is to be found within its new immensity, 
and one of the finest to be found in the 
country. * . 
The cheap sandstone of the north side 
provoked more animadversion thirty years 


ook 
tion, 
sent 
nber 


* The plans of the Hall, and a commonplac 
or diary written by the architect during its e1 
still exist; and we hope at an early day to p 
to our readers selections, with comments by a1 
of his family. —Ep1Tor. 
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ago than now, because then it was more ob- 
served than it is now by city people and by 
icht-seeing strangers. When New York had 
‘arched solidly up beyond Bleecker street, 

and was stretching on to Union Square, the 
ride of the prosperous up-town Gothamites 

und one of its vents in sneers at the blind- 

ess of the fathers of the city, who thought 

sandstone was good enough for “ up- 

n.” This well-known feeling led to a 
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laughable practical joke on the part of two 
wags. At that time whitewashing was as 
much practiced in houses as it has been since 
in politics ; and the trade was almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the colored inhabitants 
of the city, who were of much simpler minds, 
although hardly of less exuberant manners, 
than their brethren, or rather their children, 
of the present day. At that time the negro- 
minstrel was not a black-faced singer of senti- 
mental songs and propounder of satirical 
conundrums, but a man (Dan Rice) who 
sang and jumped Jim Crow, alternating this 
chanson de geste with “Clar de Kitchen” 
and other genuine plantation songs. To a 
boss negro whitewasher, in this stage of col- 
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ored social evolution, entered one Saturday 
afternoon two serious gentlemen, white of face 
and unexceptionable in appearance, who an- 
nounced themselves as emissaries of the 
Common Council, which had resolved that 
New York should no longer be disgraced by 
a City Hall white on three sides and brown 
on the fourth, and that therefore the fourth 
side should be whitewashed. Would he 


undertake this important job, in earnest of 
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which a deposit of five or ten dollars was 
tendered ? Indeed he could and would, and 
he not only jumped at the prospective profit, 
but rose some hundred feet or more in his 
own estimation. Sunday was passed in prep- 
aration for the great undertaking ; and early 
on Monday morning an array of sable labor- 
ers, armed with pails and brushes and lad- 
ders, appeared, and the great work (typical 
of an inward moral necessity soon to be de- 
veloped) was begun. It did not continue 
long, although long enough to attract an ad- 
miring and jeering crowd; and it was with 
some difficulty that the eager and simple- 
minded sable artist was convinced that his 
services were not required by the city, and 
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that the money which he had already re- 
ceived (probably quite enough to secure him 
against loss) was all that he was likely te get 
by his contract. 

Close by the City Hall stands another 
building of the same period, but somewhat 
older, and of equal architectural merit,— St. 
Paul’s, one of the finest Wren churches now 
existing, if not the very finest. In all my 
walks about London and through other cities 
in England, I saw not one at all equal to it. 
The spire is remarkable for its lightness, its 
fine gradation, and its happy combination 
of elements which are in themselves so little 
suited to spire treatment that the eye protests 
against them, even while it admires the tri- 
umph of the constructor over his reluctant 
materials. The spire of St. John’s Church, 
which stands on the eastern side of the 
square now covered and oppressed by “Com- 
modore” Vanderbilt’s big freight depot, is 
little inferior to it; but St. Paul’s springs 
more lightly from its tower, and rises to its 
vanishing point with a gradual grace which 
St. John’s does not attain. The Broadway 
end of St. Paul’s is hardly less admirable. 
Its pediment and lofty Ionic columns are 
beautifully proportioned, and are worthy of 
far more attention than they receive, except 
from well educated architects, who show 
little reserve in their admiration of this build- 


ing and of its neighbor, the old City Hall. 
It is true also that in construction these 
churches, and other buildings in this country 
of that period, are much superior to those 


in England of the same date. This I say 
upou the advice of competent professional 
men; for I pretend to approach architecture 
only as a dilettante and on its esthetic side. 
The interior of the churches, of which St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s are the best existing 
types, were not without a certain kind and 
degree of beauty. They were, indeed, not 
truly ecclesiastical in spirit. They lacked en- 
tirely the sublimity and the mystery which 
the architecture strangely called Gothic ex- 
presses with such natural facility. For them 
no soaring nave and dimly lighted clear- 
story. But they were better than most of the 
little sham Gothic tabernacles which succeeded 
them. They were genuine; good of their 
kind; well suited to their purpose. In them 
respectability and decorum were so happily 
expressed that they were raised with an em- 
bodied grace. If people must assemble in 
large bodies to worship in pews, and take 
part in a ceremonial of which the most im- 
portant part is the listening to a sermon, it 
is difficult to see how it could be more 
conveniently, comfortably, and appropriately 
done than in one of these old Wren parish 


churches. The chancel ends of these chur: 

in which both the pulpit and the rea 
desk were usually placed, were in some « 
dignified by rich drapery, the fitness of whi: 

a Protestant house of worship is, I am inc] 

to think, greater than that of the chron 
mural decorations by which it has been 
ceeded in the imitation Gothic city chur 

of to-day. Some of them were lighte: 
rows of chandeliers entirely of cut 
splendid with pendent prisms; and » 
these churches were lit up for servic: 
night the combined effect of the interior 

the mass of worshipers on the floor an: 
the galleries (for churches were then api t 
be thronged) was imposing and thoroug)il 
expressive of the Protestant and modem 
spirit of the service. It may be questioned 
whether in going back to the medizeval style 
we have not made a vain attempt to defy 
congruity. Good examples of such interiors 
are those of King’s Chapel, Boston, to which 
I shall again refer, and Christ Church in the 
same city—the latter however being, | be- 
lieve, much more modern. 

The style of architecture, however, in 
which Wren attained his eminence, although 
it is not without a happy fitness to small 
Protestant town-churches (for in the country 
its mien of artificial urbanity seems strangely 
foreign and impertinently obtrusive), {alls 
very short of the higher needs of ecclesiastical 
architecture upon a larger scale. What is 
admirable in the small is not admirable in the 
large: a magnifier discovers defects and em- 
phasizes deformities ; we tolerate in a statu- 
ette what would be intolerable in a statue; and 
that which is well suited to a parish church like 
St. Paul’s in New York only attracts attention 
to its own deformity in a cathedral church like 
St. Paul’s in London. The Wren style, not a 
natural growth, not a development like the 
Grecian, the Gothic, the Byzantine, or the 
Moorish styles, but a composite fabrication, 
an outcome of the school of Palladio, is wholly 
lacking in religious expression. It has not a 
single element of ecclesiasticism. Moreover, 
it is without any individuality of its own, and 
expresses nothing but the spirit of conven- 
tional respectability and a kind of solid, 
decent convenience. Such a style in a great 
cathedral church, in: which utility and con- 
venience are not the needs to be suj)lied, 
but the function of which is to unite the in- 
fluences of awe and mystery and beauty, is 
wholly out of keeping. Wren’s style his no 
elevation, no charm, and only an inieror 
middle-class sort of dignity. 

The London “ Builder,” in commenting 
upon “England Without and Within” i 
terms which certainly should satisfy the crav- 
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» yanity of any author, finds yet one griev- 

fault in that heartily written book— its 
yression of a very positive non-admiration 
St. Paul’s (London) and of the modern 
rt of Hampton Court Palace. “Where,” 
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but would point its irreverent finger at a 
more celebrated building, which the eminent 
architect of St. Paul’s, in designing it, had in 
mind, and upon which, in some respects, he 
improved. It would even venture to say of 


, ef ; “i hb ams Ec 


CHURCH AT WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


it asks, “is Mr. Grant White’s reverénce ?” 
And subsequently a contributor to the same 
publication points out that this irreverent 
writer, in finding fault with Wren’s work, is 
condemning some of the most important 
buildings in his own country. Well; and 
what of that ? Criticism which asks not what 
a thing is, but where it is or whose it is, and 
which fails to emulate charity in beginning at 
home, is little to be trusted. And as to rever- 
ence for Christopher Wren ; as reasonably ask 
for reverence for the wren without Sir and with- 
out Christopher! Nevertheless, Wren com- 
mands respect as a man of great knowledge, 
of great skill, of notable mastery, within cer- 
tain limits, of the resources of his art, and, 
chiefly, as a great constructor. But he was an 
architect without a spark of creative genius, 
without a touch of poetic feeling, without a 
sense of the higher beauty. He was the great- 
est of architectural manufacturers. Moreover, 
this criticism does not stop at St. Paul’s, 


St. Peter’s at Rome that, magnificent in 
many respects as it is, as a cathedral church 
it is a magnificent mistake. The impressive- 
ness of St. Peter’s is in its vastness and its 
splendor ; but the gorgeous hemisphere of its 
mighty dome is wholly void of religious feel- 
ing. Buonarotti stole the dome of Bramante, 
and by the herculean force of his brawny 
genius he heaved the Parthenon into the air, 
and its vast Olympian curve dominates not 
only the city but the surrounding country, as 
if the soul of Caesar had passed on through 
the centuries to find at once a monument 
and an expression in visible form and sub- 
stance. But that expression is purely material, 
mundane, heathen. Within, too, this is even 
more manifest than without. He who gazes 
upward into that colossal concave feels no 
elevation of soul, no humility of heart, no 
hushed awe, no mystery, no aspiration ; only 
the wonder which always accompanies the 
consciousness of a vast inclosed space, with 
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a vague admiration of the forms and the 
decoration which themselves lose by their 
remoteness. For in this respect Wren im- 
proved upon his model. His double dome, 
by which he gained inner beauty without 


bodies and the details of both these 


at 


basilicas have little which commands intelli- 


gent admiration—any admiration except 
cheap sort which is easily provoked by 
ness, bombast, and blazonry. 


————————— 
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EGLISE DE NOTRE DAME DE BONSECOURS, MONTREAL. 


losing external grandeur, was a triumph of 
his great constructive talent. But both St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s are chiefly domes, and 
in St. Peter’s, except the dome, not much 
of what we see is Michael Angelo’s: the 


There are no such domes as these in the 
United States. The nearest approach to them 
is that huge mechanical hollow which fitly 
crowns the Capitol at Washington. [ut the 
State House at Boston furnishes, on 2 much 
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OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON. 


smaller scale, a far better example of the 
sphered dignity with which this pompous 
architectural form can rule a region of sur- 
rounding country. The dome of the Boston 
State House is the reverenced sign and token, 
seen from afar, of the only true capital city — 
that is, a seat and center of government, of 
society, of literature, of art, of commerce—in 
all“ America.” It is indeed a mere protrusion 
VoL. XXVII.— 66. 


heavenward of the hub of the universe; the 
globed and gilded tip of that axis around 
which all that is best in our Western world 
revolves, ever has revolved, and it seems ever 
will revolve, secuda saculorum. Here this 
style of architecture has its fit and becoming 
place. The Boston State House is not a won- 
derful nor a very beautiful building ; but it is 
worthy of admiration for its expression of dig- 
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CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON. 


nity, decorum, and eminent respectability. 
Far be the time when it shall be displaced ; but 
I confess that I myself could spare it more 
willingly than I could its old predecessor. Com- 
pare the two, and see in the elder—smaller, 
less costly, more provincial, if you will—a 
character which is not to be found in its 
grander, gilt-domed, hill-crowning successor. 
You could imagine the new State House 
designed according to a formula at any time, 
by almost any clever, thoroughly educated 
architect ; the old one seems to be the natural 
product of a period. We need not to be told 
that Holmes’s “ Last Leaf” must have flut- 
tered gayly about it in the spring of his life, 
and probably drooped near it in the autumn, 
to be borne past it, withered and lifeless, to 
mingle with earth from which it had sprung. 
If I should live long in the neighborhood of 
that old State House, I should come to love 
it dearly. I cannot imagine the new one as 


the object even of a Pla- 
tonic attachment. 

Of like lovablen: 
and of even gre 
charm, is the little 
stone church at \\j 
mington, in Delay 
with its great welcon 
ing side porch, its tr 
cated gable, and itso 
belfry, in which a dai: 
decency and fitness at- 
tain to prettiness 
almost to beauty. 
railway deforms 
neighborhood, and 1 
engine roars and shri 
within the sound of t 
preacher’s voice, just : 
another does in Lon- 
don (Southwark), pa: 
that beautiful relic of 
the old priory of St. 
Mary Overy, which 
is now St. Saviour’s 
Church, where is the 
tomb of John Gower, 
Chaucer’s contempora- 
ry, with his effigy ly- 
ing, stone-canopied, in 
many-colored state, and 
where, too,  Fletch- 
er and Massinger and 
Shakspere’s brother Ed- 
mund were laid to final 
rest. Even this parish 
church, made out of a 
mere transept of the pri- 
ory, was venerably old 
long before the Wilming- 

ton church was built; but there is a spint 
common to the two, so remote from each 
other in time and distance,—an expression of 
stability, of religious feeling, of sober, still 
decorum, which is wholly at variance with 
the presence and the action of the “rapid 
transit” machinery that now disturbs their 
solemn vicinage. 

Somewhat like this Wilmington church, but 
quainter, daintier, primmer, is the little I glise 
de Notre Dame de Bonsecours, which, with 
bare, sharp gable, surmounted, but not mit- 
gated, by its double open belfry, cleaves the 
air at the end of Bonsecours street in Mon- 
treal—a genuine bit of unpretending work. 
Its modest door-way is really beautiful; and 
seen through its vista of sound, respectable 
home-looking houses, it has the air of a 
demure, sweet-natured old rustic spinster, 
conscious of worth, but also not very cheer- 
fully conscious of a lack of grace and elegance. 
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Eminent among the very few of our old 
sacred edifices which have not been (like the 
whooping aborigines—the real “ Americans” 
—who once roamed over their sites) improved 
off the face of the earth, are the King’s Chapel 
and the famous “Old South Church,” in 
Boston. The former—a stone structure rich 
in the soft and somber harmonies of hue 
which are found only upon the palette of Old 
lime, that prince of colorists— is elegant, and, 
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in peril? It would seem that its days are 
numbered. But there should be mourning in 
Boston when the “Old South” is taken 
away ; and I verily believe that some genuine 
tears will be secretly shed on that sad 
occasion. It is the perfect model of a New 
England “ meeting-house,” of the highest 
style in the olden time. Bare of the beauty 
of architectural detail, it delights the eye by 
its fine symmetrical proportion ; and its oc- 


KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON. 


although small even for a city parish church, 
has true dignity. Standing in its well popu- 
lated church-yard, an historical link between 
the orthodoxy of the last century and the 
free thought which the close of that century 
first awoke in the general mind, it is perhaps 
the most interesting, as it is certainly one of 
the most pleasing, of our few ecclesiastical 
monuments. It should never be removed, and 
it probably never will be ; for it is in Boston, 
where there is still some capacity of love, 
some remnant of reverence, for what may be 
lovable and reverend, except money and the 
signs of money.* 

And yet is not the life of the “ Old South” 


* King’s Chapel was built for Church of England 
( Protestant Episcopal) service ; but its congregation 
gradually drifted into Socinianism, and modified their 
Common Prayer Book into what is known as the 
King’s Chapel Liturgy. This pretty church is the 
cradle of Unitarianism in the United States. 


tagonal spire, springing from an airy, eight- 
arched loggia, is one of the finest of its kind, 
not only in this country, but in the world. 
Nothing more light and elegant and graceful 
can be found, unless in the finest Gothic 
work. Not a “ Wren” spire (indeed an archi- 
tect would scout the notion), it yet suggests 
Wren to the unprofessional eye; but I have 
never seen a spire of Sir Christopher’s which 
equaled it in grace and lightness. A peculiar 
interest attaches to it because it is of home 
growth. It is not a copy nor an imitation of 
anything else. It is the conception of a 
Yankee architect—the outgrowth and devel- 
opment of the steeple-belfry of the rural New 
England meeting-house. New England may 
well be proud of it. Needless to tell here of 
the connection of this church with Boston’s 
part in the struggle, at first for freedom and 
at last for independence, more than a century 
ago. No one building in the country so 
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unites religious and patriotic associations. 
Its removal would not bea sin (for it may be- 
come a necessity), but it would be a grievous 
misfortune that would be felt by every son of 
the scattered New England stock between 
the world’s two great oceans. 

The interiors of these old meeting-houses, 
the very best of them, it must be admitted, 
are devoid of all semblance of beauty. In 
them the hard, utilitarian, unsentimental spirit 
of the old New England life and the old New 
England Puritanism was fully expressed; but 
intuitively, and without purpose. There no 
charm of color, there no grace of form, there 
no monuments of departed not2bility were 
allowed to divert the eye and mind from re- 
ligious business. They were bare, galleried 
halls, in which mass meetings were held for 
worship. In our day many of them have been 
modified, softened, and enriched, and most of 
them, indeed, have given place to structures 
the comfort of which would have offended the 
ascetic souls of the “ Fathers,” not less than 
their pleasing forms and colors would, or the 
profane “box o’ whistles” which has taken 
the place of the bleating pitch-pipe of the old 
chorister. Better, indeed, that they should be 
taken down with solemn and reverent hands, 
and become mere memories, like old St. 
George’s in Beekman street, New York, than 
that they should have the fate of two famous 
churches in the same city, Orville Dewey’s 
Unitarian chapel and the Murray street 
church, known to our grandfathers as “ Dr. 


Mason’s,” in which that celebrated divine, 
whose fame reached Europe, thundered the 
denunciations of Calvinistic theology when 
New York was a “Sabbath ”- keeping town, 
in which chains were stretched across the 
streets on each side of every considerable 
church, in order that no passing vehicle 
mightdisturb either the devotions or the slum- 
bers of the worshipers. Both these somewhat 
famous churches have become theaters of the 
“variety show” sort. The Dewey Theater 
stands (with a new brick facade hiding its 
massive stone masonry) on its old site in 
Broadway, opposite Waverley Place. Dr, 
Mason’s church was taken down careiull 
and carried up-town, where it was rebuilt so 
carefully, stone by stone, in Eighth street, 
opposite Lafayette Place, that it seemed to 
have been transported upon Aladdin’s carpet. 
Abandoned by its congregation, it passed into 
the hands of the Roman Catholics. Aban- 
doned in turn by them, it became the property 
of Mr. A. T. Stewart, who used it as a factor 
of upholstery. Now it is a theater, in which 
all the young rapscallions of the upper Bowen 
region who can compass fifteen cents see 
male jugglers and female jigglers, and listen to 
dramatized penny dreadfuls and dime novels. 
Its history is characteristic of the city of 
which it was once one of the respected land- 
marks—a center whence radiated truth and 
purity, and of which it is now one of the 
pestilent nurseries of vulgarity. 


Richard Grant White. 


SONG. 


THE sunset light is on the sail, 
The water all aglow, 
And on the billows up and down 
The boat rocks to and fro. 
The birds float upward to the sky,— 
Oh, how I long for wings to fly! 





The boat has wings,— the birds have wings, 
But none remain for me; 

But wings of kind and loving thought 
And wings of memory. 

On these I come, and still repeat, 

I love, I love, I love you, sweet. 


Mary L. Ritter. 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


Tue ancient Hindoo idea of the world 
represents it as resting upon three mighty 
elephants. In like manner the German Em- 
pire appears to rest upon the shoulders of 
three mighty men; and seeing that they are 
old as well as mighty, it is impossible not to 
wonder what will become of the edifice they 
have artificially reared and upheld when Nat- 
ure shall demand her dues and remove them. 
Of this trio.—the Emperor, Bismarck, and 
Moltke,—we feel temptec, when we name the 
Jast, to echo the words of David, when speak- 
ing of his generals: “ Was he not the most 
honorable of the three?” “The Great Taci- 
turn,” as he is familiarly called in Germany, 
is an attractive figure; and though, owing to 
his excessive modesty and his dislike of all 
noisy notoriety, Bismarck seems to over- 
shadow him, it is doubtful whether Germany 
would have existed for Bismarck to rule, if 
Moltke had not welded her together by force 
of arms. In any case, the one is as great as 
the other, while Moltke’s is by far the more 
refined and attractive personality. 

It is no mere coincidence that the words 
of David have sprung to my pen. In reading 
the history of Prussia, and that of Germany 
since she has become Prussianized, the mind 
almost inevitably recurs to ancient Biblical 
history —there is so great an analogy. Here, 
too, we encounter as firm a faith in a God 
of battles as among the Israelites. Emperor, 
generals, ministers, subordinates— all echo the 
language of Israel in asserting loudly that the 
Lord fights only for them, is only concerned 
about them, that they are his chosen people. 
Their motto is, “Gott mit uns.” Only if read 
in the spirit of the Old Testament can a for- 
eigner comprehend the spirit that animates 
modern Germany. But while Israel was a 
theocracy, Germany is rather a stratocracy, 
if | may coin such a word. Neither in Amer- 
ica or England—countries that are rapidly 
outgrowing the love of war for war’s own 
sake, in which respectively an Emerson and 
a Herbert Spencer have preached that this 
sentiment is one allied to barbarous times — is 
it possible fully to conceive that, at our very 
doors, in this later nineteenth century, there 
exists a people strangely like the ancient 
Israelites —educated, yet combative,advanced 
in many directions of thought, yet left far be- 
hind in one of the most essentially civilizing. 
In Germany the army is the darling of the 
nation. The people will suffer any privations, 

Vou. XXVII.—67. 


make any sacrifices, for its sake, not knowing 
or not caring that this military spirit depresses 
their culture, prevents them from cultivating 
to their fullest extent the arts of peace, and 
keeps their manners rude and boorish. A 
military atmosphere has of lace years pervaded 
all things in Germany. Military rigor is en- 
forced already in the school-room, and the 
unquestioning spirit of military obedience 
bids fair to quench all individuality of char- 
acter. All this must be borne in mind, if we 
would comprehend the deification by Ger- 
mans of their military heroes. No wonder 
that above all others Count Moltke is wor- 
shiped, for to him in great part are due the 
efficient state of the army and its late splendid 
victories. 

The career of this great military genius is 
probably unique in one respect. There is, 
perhaps, in all history no other man who rose 
so high and yet had attained his sixty-sixth 
year without attracting the notice of the 
world. It was not till after Sadowa that the 
name of this silent, retiring officer became 
familiar as a household word over the entire 
globe. 

Count Moltke’s life has not been an event- 
ful one. It has been spent more in thought 
than in action. When asked to supply some 
details of his history, he said: “ You are very 
much mistaken in coming to me, if you think 
my life will furnish any of those bniliant de- 
scriptions dear to poets and the general pub- 
lic. My life is so poor in episodes that it 
would be considered quite tedious, and I do 
not see how my biography should contain 
anything but dates.” Moltke here underrates 
the natural curiosity felt by all the world in 
a man who has distinguished himself, but he 
is right when he speaks of his life as poor in 
episodes. Outwardly his career until he had 
nearly reached the appointed span of men’s 
years is tranquil enough; and since to be 
silent is one of Moltke’s marked peculiarities, 
he has not even furnished ana for the anec- 
dote monger. “The man that holds his 
tongue in seven languages,”—so the people 
call him, referring to his taciturnity and his 
linguistic powers. Perhaps, like the Scotch, he 
holds that “it’s canny to say nowt.” But 
one thing is certain: when Moltke speaks, 
whether by word of mouth or of cannon, he 
speaks to some purpose; with force, clearness, 
and directness. His speeches in the German 
Reichstag are models of their kind. 
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This man, whose life forms a page of no 
small import in the history of Germany, was, 
like General Bliicher, of Mecklenburg birth 
and origin. The Moltkes are an old aristo- 
cratic Mecklenburg family, who were closely 
allied with their neighbor, Denmark; indeed, 
they are more Danish than German. Molt- 
ke’s father had married a wealthy Hamburg 
lady, and was living on his estates, having 
retired at her wish from the army; for from 
all time the Moltkes had been a military fam- 
ily, and there was never a question as to the 
sons’ careers. On October 26, 1800, was 
born at Parchim, in the house of his uncle 
Helmuth, where his parents were then visit- 
ing, Carl Bernhardt Helmuth von Moltke. 
Born with the century, all the great historical 
dates of the century mark events in his own 
history. At his birth Napoleon’s star was in 
the ascendant ; in his childhood Bonaparte be- 
gan to rule the whole Continent with his iron 
hand ; and it was partly on this account that 
for some years the Moltke family led an un- 
stable life, now residing in one spot, now in 
another. In 1803 they settled for awhile in 
the quaint old Hansa town of Liibeck. “My 
earliest recollections,” says Moltke, “are 
connected with that old city and its gates 
and towers, and I recognized our house in 
the ‘Schrangen’ after many long years, in 
spite of its altered surroundings.” It was 
here that he became early acquainted with 
Germany’s hereditary foe. In 1806 the 
French stormed the town, into which Bliicher 
had retreated. They sacked and plundered 
it, and treated the inhabitants with much 
barbarity. The. Moltke house suffered much, 
and the incident made a lasting impression 
upon the boy. From this moment misfort- 
unes thickened about the family. Their 
country house was burnt down just as the 
harvest had been gathered in. The Ham- 
burg grandfather, from whom they had ex- 
pectations, died, leaving nominally a large 
fortune, but one so heavily weighted with 
legacies that when the whole was realized, in 
those troublous times, owing to the heavy 
and unforeseen losses entailed by the war, it 
proved that the Moltkes were seriously out 
of pocket, and it became needful to retrench. 
In 1811 Helmuth and his elder brother, 
Fritz, were placed for two years under the 
care of an able and kindly tutor, Pastor 
Knickbein, who held a living at Hohenfelde, 
near Horst. These two quiet years in the 
country are counted by Moltke among the 
happiest of his life. He was a favorite with 
the pastor, who early recognized his rare gen- 
ius and believed in him long before all oth- 
ers. ‘ My dear master and friend, to whom 
I owe so much,”—so Moltke spoke of him 
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in after life. The favorite pastime of the two 
brothers was playing at war, and a character. 
istic anecdote has happily been preserved of 
this time. The two brothers loved to gather 
together the peasant boys and place them. 
selves at their head as commanders of riya] 
armies. On one occasion, when Helmuth 
was heading the weaker section, his troops 
were put to flight and some taken prisoners, 
His brother called on him to surrender. He 
would not. “All is not lost,” he said; and, 
quickly rallying his men, he marched them 
straight to a pond in the pastor’s garden, and 
bade them hurry on to a little island, accessi- 
ble only by a draw-bridge made of a single 
plank. The embryo field-marshal then turned 
on the enemy with a few of his strongest men 
and kept him at bay, while the rest of his for. 
ces made their way into this island fortress, 
When all had ¢ntered, Moltke himself being 
the last, the draw-bridge was raised and the 
victory complete. This island in the pond 
had been made by Moltke with great labor 
out of materials collected from all directions; 
he had borne in view its possible utility in 
their mimic warfare. It so happened that 
his father and the pastor beheld this scene, 
which delighted the Freiherr and confirmed 
him in his belief that Helmuth would make 
an able soldier yet, the tutor having asserted 
that he was more of a bookworm, and having 
urged the father to permit his son to embrace 
a studious career. This island, christened 
after his favorite pupil, was planted and cared 
for by Pastor Knickbein; and though he is 
long gathered to his fathers, it exists to this 
day in the grounds of the village parson, still 
cherished, visited by strangers and pointed 
out with pride by the villagers. 

The years that followed those at Hohen- 
felde were not happy ones for Moltke, and it 
is probable that he then first contracted that 
habit of excessive taciturnity that has earned 
for him his nickname. The family afiairs 
had gone from bad to worse. Economy was 
imperative. Freiherr von Moltke moved his 
two sons to Copenhagen, that they might at- 
tend the school for cadets. As there was no 
vacancy for them at first in the school-house, 
they were boarded with a General Lorenz, 
an easy-going bachelor, who took little heed 
of them, but left them to the tender mercies 
of his virago of a housekeeper, from whose 
violent temper the two boys suffered much. 
Helmuth, in especial, had a sensitive nature, 
and the change from the love and care at 
Hohenfelde to the lovelessness and loneliness 
here told on him. Nor did matters mend 
greatly when ultimately they were removed 
to the academy, where they received board, 
lodging, and an allowance of fifty thalers 
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each. At General Lorenz’s it had been an 
existence of perpetual bickering ; here it was 
the soulless monotony of barrack life. To 
this day Moltke cannot speak without a shud- 
der of those joyless years. “ Our boyhood in 
a foreign city, without relations or friends, 
was truly miserable. The discipline was 
strict, even severe; and now, when my judg- 
ment of it is quite impartial, I must say that 
it was too strict, too severe. The only good 
this treatment did us was that we were early 
obliged to accustom ourselves to privations 
of every kind.” It must be borne in mind, 
too, that Danish was an unfamiliar language, 
and that in this speech all their studies were 
conducted. This obstacle, however, weighed 
little with Helmuth; after six years, a much 
shorter time than the usual curriculum, he 
passed first class in his officer’s examination. 
He had particularly distinguished himself in 
all the literary and scientific branches of mili- 
tary study. This was in 1818. He was now 
ripe for his lieutenancy; but before getting 
this he had, according to a rule of the school, 
to fill for one year the post of court page, this 
being deemed a mode of acknowledgment for 
the free education accorded by the state. A 
school-fellow thus describes Moltke at this 
period: “He was a slender young fellow, 
with fair hair and good-humored blue eyes, 
with a quiet courtesy of manner, an open and 


genial countenance, clouded at times by an 
expression of deep melancholy. There was 
no difficulty, however great, which his in- 
domitable industry and firm will did not over- 


come. His comrades had a great respect for 
him; but though he knew this, he never 
abused it in the smallest degree. In social 
intercourse he could be talkative and com- 
municative; on duty or at work he was 
sternly reserved. An untiring devotion to 
his duty and an almost unexampled consci- 
entiousness distinguished him.” 

In 1819 Helmuth von Moltke was ap- 
pointed lieutenant in a Danish regiment sta- 
tioned at Rendsburg. His father, who had 
reéntered the service, owing to his losses, 
had already attained in Denmark the rank of 
lieutenant-general. But he had a large family 
and small pay, and could not assist his son, 
who was forced to live upon the scanty pit- 
tance of a Danish officer. Nor were his pros- 
pects more brilliant than his pay. When by 
the peace of 1815 the powers obliged Den- 
mark to cede Norway to Sweden, Denmark 
saw herself obliged to reduce her army ; but 
as she retained her large staff of officers, 
chances of promotion were slender for the 
younger ones. Moltke, who felt in him the 
strivings of genius, longed for a wider sphere, 
a larger army. Very naturally his thoughts 
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turned to Prussia, which had so distinguished 
herself in the War of Liberation; and, un- 
daunted by the knowledge that if he entered 
that army his four years of service in Den- 
mark would count as nothing, that he would 
have to begin afresh and undergo the Prus- 
sian examinations, to the regret of his com- 
manding officer he tendered his resignation 
and left the Danish army. From this time for- 
ward Moltke was to live almost entirely alone. 
At Berlin, whither he turned his steps, armed 
with high testimonials, he passed the needful 
entrance examination for the army, and passed 
it so brilliantly that he was at once gazetted 
as second lieutenant in the Eighth infantry 
regiment, then stationed at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. The regiment is one that boasts 
noble traditions, yet to-day its officers are 
prouder of nothing than that the great 
Moltke once served in its ranks. At that 
time, however, he was unknown. Still, his 
superiors soon noticed him, because of his 
serious application to his work and the rare 
ability he displayed in its execution. After a 
year with his regiment, Moltke returned to 
Berlin and remained there till 1826, studying 
closely at the great military academy. He 
studied not only the art of war, but its his- 
tory, also mathematics, physics, geography, 
everything that bore, however indirectly, 
upon the one theme that was the passion of 
his life. Already, then, his peculiarly scientific 
method of regarding and conducting warfare 
evinced itself: a method so far removed from 
—so much more intellectual, if we may so call 
it, than — the mere butchery of earlier times. 
Hard work, privations of all kinds, marked 
those years at Berlin. Moltke did not lead 
the gay, careless lieutenant existence. He 
was poor, and he was eager for knowledge. 
His scanty pay hardly sufficed for his liveli- 
hood, much less to defray the cost of les- 
sons. Still he contrived, by means of pinch- 
ing and self-denial, to save enough to enable 
him to take private lessons in foreign lan- 
guages—an essential in his eyes to a sol- 
dier’s career, and one he has encouraged 
since he has had the control of the German 
army. 

Speaking of this period, Moltke says: 


“ The first part of my career was destitute of the 
joys of life. I entered the Kriegs-Schule at Berlin at 
a time when my parents had lost almost the whole of 
their property, owing to war and a series of misfort- 
unes. Not one penny could they allow me, and it is 
scarcely possible to imagine how I had to economize. 
And yet, in spite of this, I contrived to save enough to 
get instruction in foreign languages. But truly, the 
ot of a poor lieutenant is not an enviable one.” 


In 1827 Moltke rejoined his regiment at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and how highly his 
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superiors thought of him may be gathered 
from the fact that he was appointed to the 
direction of the military school there, a school 
that had fallen into disorderly ways. He 
entered upon his post with such courage and 
energy that in a year the school was well 
conducted and well regulated. Moltke’s con- 
duct of this by no means easy task earned 
him high commendation. No longer needed 
there, he was attached to the topographical 
department of the General Staff, then engaged 
on a survey of Silesia. General von Miiffling 
was at the head of this department, and to this 
kindly and able man Moltke loves to acknowl- 
edge his obligations. Under him, Moltke stud- 
ied practical and theoretical tactics, a branch 
of knowledge in which it is demanded. that all 
members of the German General Staff should 
be proficient. 

“The examinations in tactical exercises,” 
says Moltke, “used to excite us younger 
officers greatly. We knew that not only a 
correct, but a terse and precise solution was 
required from us. It was demanded that we 
should imitate the concise and logical style 
of our chief.” 

It was upon the language of this chief that 
Moltke modeled his own pithy, laconic style, 
which rightly commands admiration. Never 
a word too little, never a word too much: 
what could be more desirable for military dis- 
patches and commands? That Moltke, while 
always being direct and simple, can still ex- 
pand, be copious and discursive in private 
intercourse,—to that his letters to his friends 
bear testimony. 

For three years Moltke served on the 
staff, his powers of combination and organ- 
ization developing under the scientific and 
exact nature of his studies. In 1833, he was 
formally enrolled in it, a distinction that is 
only accorded to men that are decidedly 
above the average. He also received his 
captaincy. It was then that Moltke first paid 
attention to the yearnings that had long 
agitated him to enlarge his knowledge of the 
world. His youth and early manhood had 
been spent in hard struggles and severe ap- 
plication; holidays had been unknown. He 
now longed for one, but he wished that it 
should also combine profit with pleasure ; and 
hence, while his desires turned toward classic 
Greece and romantic Italy, they also turned 
to Turkey, then as now the center of all 
European complications, the crux of all 
diplomatists. He wanted to see with his own 
eyes the country whence any day a war in- 
volving Europe might arise. In 1835 Moltke 
therefore applied for a so-called royal leave of 
absence which would permit him to be away 
some months. He little dreamed it would 
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be years before he again set foot upon his 
native soil. 

It was to Turkey that Moltke first wended 
his way. The journey thither was at that 
time one of no inconsiderable difficulty, dif- 
ficulties graphically described by Moltke in 
his letters home. Indeed, with no period of 
Moltke’s life is the world so fully acquainted 
as with that of his Turkish sojourn. He ad- 
dressed long letters about it to his sister, the 
only member of his family with whom he 
remained in constant intercourse. This sister, 
who had married an English widower, Mr. 
John Burt, was settled with her husband in 
Holstein. To her were written at every spare 
moment detailed accounts of his experiences, 
the only mode of expansion and expression 
the silent man found or needed in a strange 
land. These letters have since been published, 
and ought to be translated into English. 
They are delightful reading, for their graphic 
power, their vivid coloring, the wide and 
general knowledge and sympathy they dis- 
play, as well as for the side-lights they throw 
upon their author. Moltke’s visit to Turkey 
was in the reign of Mahmoud the Second, 
the Sultan who seriously desired to restore 
the Sick Man to health, and who broke his 
heart in the vain endeavor. When he learnt of 
Moltke’s presence, he requested the Prussian 
Government to lend him this officer for 
awhile, that he might have his aid in recon- 
structing his army on the Prussian model. 
Moltke’s proposed holiday resolved itself into 
very hard work, for he could not learn Ori- 
ental apathy and lethargy. He drew up a 
scheme of military reform; he planned 
bridges, fortifications, and water-works; he 
made topographical surveys of the country ; 
on horseback, on foot, by cart, boat, raft, and 
carriage, he explored the whole empire, which 
he pronounced lovely, but neglected beyond 
all conception. The more he grew acquainted 
with Turkish affairs, the less hopeful he was 
of their reformation. “The kingdom is rot- 
ten,” he exclaimed, and he regarded this rot- 
tenness as even more likely to cause Europe 
trouble than the conquest of the country by 
a foreign power. Turkey, he said, had fallen 
under a ban, and this ban is the Koran, which 
teaches so warped a doctrine that its laws 
and decrees must of necessity oppose all 
social progress. Moltke did all that a single 
man could do to carry out the high trust the 
Sultan had reposed in him; but what could 
one man do against Eastern indolence, indif- 
ference, and dishonesty? He was about to 
demand his leave, when there broke out the 
conflict between Turkey and Mehemet Ali, 
the Egyptian Viceroy. The Sultan desired 
Moltke to join the troops that were placed 
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on the frontier of Asia Minor under Hafiz 
Pasha, that this general might profit by his 
advice. The story of this campaign, as told 
by Moltke with some caustic humor and 
much descriptive force, is highly interesting. 
It is perhaps almost needless to say that the 
Turkish commander would not listen to Molt- 
ke’s counsels, and consequently met with a 
disastrous defeat, that would have been yet 
more disgraceful and calamitous but for Molt- 
ke’s coolness and judicious conduct of the 
retreat. And yet, though he could not bring 
himself to obey him, Hafiz Pasha really felt 
high esteem for Moltke’s knowledge and en- 
ergy. Once, when reviewing his artillery that 
had anything but distinguished itself, he said 
to them, “‘ There was a time when our artillery 
was considered the finest in the world, and 
now we can scarcely execute the simplest 
manceuvre. We have daily to thank the Padi- 
shah for having provided us with an officer 
who has our interests more at heart than 
even we ourselves, and who works whilst we 
are sleeping.” 

After this defeat Moltke returned to Con- 
stantinople to explain the disaster to the 
Sultan, and once more to request that he 
might return home. He crossed from Asia 
in an Austrian steamer. Writing to his sister, 
he said: “ With our foot once on the Aus- 
trian steamer, we exchanged Asiatic barbarism 
for European civilization. The first thing we 
asked for at Samsoun, on the Black Sea, was 
potatoes, which we had not tasted for eight- 
een months, and then for some champagne, 
wherewith to drink our king’s health, here on 
the waters of the Black Sea. In our tattered 
Turkish dress, and with haggard faces and 
long beards and our Turkish servants, they 
scarcely allowed us to go into the cabin until 
we had spoken to the captain in French. 
You can’t think how comfortable everything 
seemed there, with chairs and tables and a 
looking-glass, books, knives and forks,—all 
luxuries of which we had almost forgotten 
the use.” 

Moltke was chafing at the Turkish inac- 
tion and restlessness; he was proficient in 
Turkish ; he knew the country far better than 
the Turks themselves; there was nothing to 
retain him longer in the East. The Sultan, 
too, under whom he had served, was dead, 
for Mahmoud had expired six weeks before 
Moltke again entered the Golden Horn. He 
had died a victim to the failure of his life’s 
aim. His young and incompetent successor 
readily granted the demission Moltke craved, 
and in September, 1839, he once more turned 
his face homeward. 

Without much delay Moltke resumed his 
post on the General Staff, his energies quick- 
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ened, his intellect sharpened by his travel. 
The four years in the East had been of great 
value to his development: they had taught 
him independence of action, quickness of per- 
ception, promptness and precision in forming 
a correct estimate of the strategic advantages 
of a position. He has ever delighted to 
recall his Turkish experiences, and to say 
that he was the first European who pene- 
trated to the Mesopotamian desert, and that 
his immediate predecessor in observing the 
Euphrates, where it forces its way through 
the Kurdish mountains, had been Xenophon. 
In this statement, however, Moltke is mis- 
taken, for it would appear that General 
Chesney visited both the Kurdish gorges and 
the Mesopotamian desert some few years 
before him. It seems strange that Moltke 
should not have known this, or should not 
have seen General Chesney’s work, which 
contains a map of the route of Xenophon for 
comparison with his own. After Moltke’s 
return he published anonymously an account 
of the Turkish campaign, also maps of Con- 
stantinople, the Bosphorus, and Asia Minor. 

In 1841 Moltke perceived that the exer- 
tions and privations he had undergone had 
given a shock to his nervous system. He 
once more applied for leave of absence, and 
visited Heligoland and his sister in Holstein. 
The German writer Adolf Stahr, who met 
Moltke at the watering-place there, describes 
him at the time: “In figure he was tall and 
spare, his face gaunt and weather-beaten, 
with clear-cut features, the taciturn earnest- 
ness of his thin-lipped, compressed mouth in 
nowise corresponding with the vivacity and 
occasional sly humor which we meet with in 
the clear and fluent pages of his book. At 
that time he was only forty years old, though, 
from his appearance, one would have taken 
him for close upon fifty. What was specially 
noticeable about him was the simplicity and 
naturalness of his whole person, his reserved 
demeanor appearing only to spring from a 
mind of innate reticence.” Indeed, nothing 
is more remarkable about Moltke than that 
he has at all times been free from that super- 
cilious, arrogant manner that has made the 
Prussian officer an object of dislike and a by- 
word to all Europe. 

Stahr was not the only person whom 
Moltke charmed at this time. His letters to 
his sister had been eagerly read by the whole 
household, and none had read them with 
more eagerness than Frau von Burt’s step- 
daughter, who had been a mere child when 
Moltke went away. She was prepared to like 
their writer; how well she liked him and he 
her may be gathered from the fact that they 
soon became engaged, and were married in 
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1842, shortly after Moltke had been gazetted 
major. As the Turkish voyage was the 
romantic episode in Moltke’s life, so his 
marriage was the poetic. It was a union of 
rare happiness, concord, and sympathy, de- 
spite disparity of years and nationality, for 
Frau von Moltke, it must be remembered, 
was an Englishwoman. After his marriage 
Moltke continued to labor ardently, but un- 
obtrusively, at his post until, in 1845, he 
was appointed adjutant to Prince Henry of 
Prussia, then living in Rome. The position 
being a mere sinecure, Moltke had much time 
on his hands; but, since to be idle was impos- 
sible to him, he employed his spare hours in 
making the peaceful conquest of a desert 
hitherto unexplored from a scientific point 
of view. Accompanied by his wife, an in- 
trepid horsewoman, Moltke daily rode out at 
early dawn to the Roman Campagna, armed 
with theodolites and other instruments of 
exact measurement, and thus drew up the 
first map of the Roman environs that had 
been based on actual survey and made with 
instruments of mensuration. He had intended 
to accompany the map with an itinerary, of 
which five historical sketches remain in a frag- 
mentary form. What there is of them is inter- 
esting, displaying Moltke’s accurate classical 
knowledge, his acquaintance with geology 
and physics, his power of picturesque and 
graphic expression. His descriptions are as 
sharply defined, as definite, as the choicest 
etchings; with a few touches he delineates the 
landscape. Even when technical, he is never 
dry. Among other matters, he wrote urging 
the repopulation of the Campagna by agri- 
cultural laborers. That his work remained a 
fragment was owing to the circumstance that 
Prince Henry died in the summer of 1846. 
Moltke, however, remained in Rome just 
long enough to hear the exultant cries of 
“Evviva Pio Nono!” that greeted the newly 
elected Pope, in whose liberal promises the 
Romans had yet faith. Then he hastened 
to Berlin to acquaint the King with his 
uncle’s death. He was appointed to return 
to Rome and superintend the removal of the 
body to Prussia. On his return, he notes: “ I 
saw how rapidly the enthusiasm had subsided 
as soon as the new Pope had convinced him- 
self that he would have to halt upon the 
liberal path which he had chosen.” The 
corpse was taken by sea to Hamburg. Moltke 
landed at Gibraltar and pursued his journey 
by land, taking this opportunity of gaining a 
general idea of Spain. His letters thence 
testify to his power of turning every moment 
of his life to account, and of rapidly master- 
ing the characteristics of a country and its 
inhabitants. 
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Once more in Prussia, Moltke was ap. 
pointed to the staff of the Eighth army 
corps, then at Coblentz; and in 1848 he be- 
came chief of the staff of the Fourth army 
corps, then at Magdeburg, which post he 
held seven years. Advancing by degrees, he 
became lieutenant-colonel in 1850, and full 
colonel in 1851. In 1855 his staff duties were 
interrupted for a time by his appointment as 
equerry to the Crown Prince, whom he ac- 
companied in this capacity in journeys to 
England, France, and Russia. He thus made 
acquaintance with the principal European 
capitals and their chief dignitaries. In a series 
of clever, picturesque letters written to his 
wife, he sketches his surroundings; and min- 
gled with much caustic humor there is much 
shrewd wisdom, much accurate observation. 
In 1856 he went with the Prince to Russia 
to be present at the coronation of Czar 
Alexander. His letters from Russia, of which 
an English translation is extant, reveal his 
ideas of the national character of the Russians, 
They show, too, as usual, his talent of turn- 
ing all opportunities to account. He made 
some valuable military notes, studied the 
Russian fortifications, the Russian army, and 
gauged their efficiency. The outcome of his 
remarks is that Russia has a great future be- 
fore her, but that this future cannot be real- 
ized until her officials become more honest. 
“ Honesty among Russian officials,” he writes, 
“can only be brought about by many years 
of iron severity.” A few weeks after his re- 
turn, Moltke went with the Crown Prince to 
Scotland, and in 1858 he again accompanied 
him, to be present at his marriage with the 
Princess Royal of England ; 1861 was to see 
him again in London, at the funeral of Prince 
Albert. His English letters have unfortu- 
nately not been made accessible; hence we do 
not know what Moltke thought of the native 
land of his wife, nor how he was impressed 
with the atmosphere and institutions of a free 
country. In the French letters written in 
1856, when the Empire was at the pinnacle 
of its glory, Moltke once more evinces acute 
penetration ; he was not wholly blinded by 
the glitter and glamour of the gay Tuileries 
Court. For the Emperor he conceived a 
genuine respect, which was not abated even 
after the Sedan disaster, which Moltke lays 
to the charge of the French people rather 
than to that of their monarch. While enter- 
taining him, Napoleon little knew or guessed 
that in the person of this taciturn, unobtrusive 
officer he was welcoming the man who at no 
distant date should pull his gay throne down 
into the dust. 

Returned to Berlin, Moltke once more re- 
sumed his staff duties, and continued to lead 
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his life of modest obscurity. It was in the 
following year that an important change in 
Prussian affairs called him to the front. The 
King’s at-last-acknowledged dementia made 
it needful that his brother should become Re- 
gent. This change meant that less attention 
would be paid to art and letters, and more to 
the army, for Prince William was then and 
ever nothing more than a soldier. The mili- 
tary force was at once to be strengthened and 
enlarged, and at General von Manteuffel’s 
suggestion Moltke was appointed chief of the 
general staff. Manteuffel had long observed 
the diligent, intelligent, quiet officer, and felt 
assured that Moltke was fitted for this high 
st. 
Pe was not to find himself mistaken. 
Moltke entered into his new duties with heart 
and soul, and among other matters he drew 
up a plan of a general system of defense for 
the German coast. As the Germanic Diet was 
then still determining the affairs of the various 
states, the plan had to be submitted to its 
approval. After three years’ hesitation and 
foolish objections the Diet rejected it, though 
Moltke and other efficient military men had 
shown how urgently it was required. This 
done, Moltke and his master, recognizing 
that nothing was to be looked for from 
Austrian and Hanoverian indifference and 
the mutual jealousies of all the little states, 
resolved to concentrate their efforts and their 
attention upon themselves, and to reorganize, 
strengthen, and improve that which was 
under their own control, the Prussian army. 
These efforts were supported by Von Roon, 
the Minister of War; and while he and 
Moltke were thus quietly, unobtrusively, but 
surely laying the foundation of Germany’s 
military power that should one day unite her 
by force of arms, another man, who had also 
learned to despise the sluggish action of the 
Diet, was scheming how, diplomatically, to 
bring about the same results. This man was 
Bismarck, who, long Prussian representative 
at the Diet, was at this moment living quietly 
as Ambassador at St. Petersburg. No wonder 
these three men, when they became ac- 
quainted, became sworn friends and allies. 
Bismarck, recalled by King William on his 
accession to the throne and appointed 
Prime Minister, in his favorite autocratic 
manner soon made an end of the opposition 
the military reorganization scheme had met 
with in the Prussian Parliament. When Par- 
liament refused to vote the supplies for this 
purpose, Bismarck dissolved the Parliament 
and governed without it; and as he was up- 
held by his sovereign, and as parliamentary 
institutions in Germany are feeble, he of 
course carried the day. Moltke was, there- 
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fore, able to work on unhindered. The minor 
points concerning the army he left largely 
to the King, who loved to occupy himself 
with the petty details of military millinery. 
Moltke concentrated his own energies upon 
the more intelligent section and upon the staff, 
which he gradually worked to that pitch of 
excellence that has made it the wonder and 
the admiration of Europe. As yet, however, 
no one, not even the King or Bismarck, knew 
that Moltke was not only a great organizer, 
but the greatest of strategists. They were 
scon to know it, however. Scarcely was the 
reorganization of the army completed, when 
storms loomed over Prussia, successively from 
the north, south, and west. The first to break 
out was that which came from Denmark in 
1864. The feud between the Diet and Den- 
mark concerning the Schleswig-Holstein 
Duchies, long continued, now broke into 
open rupture; and, to the amazement of 
Europe, Austria and Prussia for a time sus- 
pended their bickerings and joined issue 
against the common foe. Moltke went with 
the Prussian army as chief of the staff, and 
now for the first time displayed his marvelous 
coolness and foresight. He was convinced 
from the outset that the most rapid and effect- 
ive method to coerce the Danish Govern- 
ment was to take possession of Fiinen and 
Alsen, the two islands lying opposite North 
Schleswig. The Austrians were not inclined 
to second him; but Moltke felt convinced of 
the justice and efficacy of his plan, and he 
forthwith ordered the Prussians to put it into 
execution. Alsen was secured, and Fiinen, 
too, would have been seized in a like way, 
had not the Danes, overwhelmed by this 
coup de main, sued for the armistice that 
proved the first step to the subsequent peace. 
The plan upon which this campaign had 
been formed was like in essentials to that on 
which Moltke had beaten his brother in the 
pastor’s garden at Hohenfelde,—a curious 
coincidence enough, as also that Moltke’s 
first strategical honors had been won in a 
campaign against the country in which he 
had learned his first military lessons. It was 
a plan as wonderfully conceived as it was 
calmly, effectually executed. To be slow, 
cautious, careful in planning, bold, daring, 
even seemingly reckless in execution, 1s 
Moltke’s method of action, true to his self- 
chosen motto, “ Erst wigen, dann wagen” 
(First weigh, then venture). From this time 
forward the army looked with confidence to 
the chief of the staff. The country, however, 
still did not know him; but the time of 
his universal recognition was approaching. 
Scarcely was the war ended when Austrian 
and Prussian bickerings were resumed, the 
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victors adding squabbles over the war spoils 
to their other points of contention. In 1866 
there broke out that war between Prussia and 
Austria that proved of such vast import to 
both countries, giving to the former the 
ascendancy in German affairs, and forcing 
the latter to abandon the proud position she 
had held for centuries. The events of this 
seven weeks’ war are too fresh in all memories 
to need recapitulation here. It was the crown- 
ing success of Sadowa (or Kéniggriitz, as the 
Germans prefer to call it) that brought to 
the light of day all Moltke’s genius; to him 
it was due that the war was so short and so 
entirely successful for Prussia. The difficul- 
ties with which he had to cope were enor- 
mous : ignorance of the enemy’s exact where- 
abouts and strength; ignorance as to the 
exact position of his own troops, that had 
been divided into three armies. Calculating 
for all possibilities, all emergencies, Moltke 
saw at a glance how his troops should be 
distributed, how concentrated. His clear in- 
tellect not only apprehended everything 
needful, but he had also the power of mak- 
ing others see with his eyes and believe in the 
probability of his conjectures, the justice of 
his conclusions. As chief of the staff, Moltke 
never led the troops to battle; he had to 
arrange how and where these troops should 
march; he is the brain of the machine of 
which the commanders are the arms. His 
plans are formed, his orders issued often, far 
from the scene of action. Thus Sadowa par- 
took of the character of an impromptu. At 
the last moment there came to head-quarters 
dispatches that altered the whole state of the 
case. Moltke was not flurried; he did not 
hesitate; he had long been ready with 
schemes to meet all emergencies. Late on 
the night of July the second, in his tent, be- 
fore a table strewn with maps, on which were 
placed colored pins indicating the different 
armies, Moltke played as on a chess-board 
the game of war before his King, explaining 
why he desired to issue certain orders. The 
King gave the requisite sanction, and Moltke 
then sent to the leaders of the armies his 
pregnant directions,— directions that display 
his peculiar qualities, and are half the secret 
of the Prussian successes. For Moltke issues 
no hard-and-fast orders, such as lead to dis- 
asters like that of the charge of the Light 
Brigade. He outlines his scheme ; he holds it 
the secret of good strategy that the will of one 
man should direct the whole, that there should 
be no clashing views of action; but to the 
discretion of those in command he leaves the 
nature of the execution, rightly comprehend- 
ing that something must be left to the man 
who is in action, to the changeful exigencies 
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of the moment. The Prussian generals are 
therefore no mere wire-drawn puppets, as 
many imagine. Each must think and act for 
himself, and is responsible for his actions, 
When all the orders were issued, long past 
midnight, Moltke retired quietly to rest. At 
five he was up again, superintending every- 
thing with an iron calmness. He knew that 
it was a hazardous game that was about to 
be played, but he felt so certain that he had 
calculated all chances and mischances that 
no doubts tormented him. The whole day 
was spent by him on horseback, watching at 
different points the movements of the army, 
At the most critical hour he was calmly 
smoking a cigar. When the news of victory 
reached him, he was neither elated nor aston- 
ished, but at once issued dispatches directing 
how it should best be followed up. To strike 
before he could be struck was Moltke’s meth- 
od, and that he always knew how and when 
to act is the secret of his genius. Concerning 
this war, he tells us in his own modest words: 
“Two points only were decisive in the at- 
tainment of our object, together with God’s 
help and the bravery of our men. These 
were the primary distribution of our forces 
upon the different theaters of war, and their 
concentration upon the field of battle. Aus- 
tria, fully prepared as she was, was manifestly 
our most formidable opponent. If she were 
crushed, the bond which held Prussia’s other 
enemies together would be burst asunder; 
for, though banded together by their enmity 
to us, they were without any natural unity 
between themselves. The only course to suc- 
cess was a bold one—namely, to move our 
whole nine corps simultaneously toward the 
center of the Austrian monarchy.” “I have 
but done my duty,” was his reply to the 
praises and congratulations that came to him 
from all sides. It was a real annoyance to 
him, on his return to Berlin, to find that his 
name was in every mouth, his praises sung 
in all quarters. In the course of a speech 
relative to the campaign, he took the oppor- 
tunity of saying publicly: “I have a hatred 
of all fulsome praise; it quite unsettles me 
for the whole day. Ay, the Bohemian cam- 
paign is a great and deathless page in the 
world’s history,—an event, the importance of 
which it is impossible now to fathom. In this 
campaign I but did my duty; my comrades 
did theirs too. God’s omnipotence led on 
our banner to victory. He alone lent strength 
to our army, vigilance to our generals, suc- 
cess to my plans. And thus, when I listen 
to all the exaggerated flattery which the 
public see fit to bestow upon me, I can only 
think how it would have been if this victory, 
this triumph, had of been ours. Would not 
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this self-same praise have changed to indis- 
criminate censure, to senseless blame ?” 

Pursuing the subject, he said of Benedek, 
the Austrian general: “ Alas! a vanquished 
commander! Qh, if outsiders had but the 
faintest notion what that may mean! The 
Austrian head-quarters on the night of K6n- 
iggritz—I cannot bear even to think of it! 
A general, too, so deserving, so brave, and 
so cautious.” 

Still Moltke, though he disclaimed all ex- 
cessive laudation, was not indifferent to his 
successes. Soon after his return from the seat 
of war, he said: “ How beautiful it is that 
God should have thus lit up the evening of a 
man’s life as he has done that of our sover- 
eign and many of his generals! I, too, am 
now sixty-six years old, and for my duties in 
this state of life I have had such splendid 
reward as can fall to the lot of few. We have 
conducted a war of immeasurable importance 
to Prussia, to Germany, to the world. God's 
mercy has crowned our honest endeavors 
with the glories of victory; and we elders in 
this campaign, in spite of the rough battles 
of our earlier years, may yet boast ourselves 
to be seemingly still the darlings of fortune.” 
In public acknowledgment of his services, 
the Prussian Landtag voted him a gratuity 
of thirty thousand pounds, and with this he 
purchased an estate in Silesia that has become 
his Tusculum. 

Some outwardly quiet years followed, 
though those that were behind the scenes 
knew full well that the relations between 
France and Prussia were strained and that 
an ultimate outbreak was inevitable. Moltke, 
therefore, worked quietly at a plan for a 
French campaign, making himself acquainted 
with all the needful minutiz and being care- 
ful to see that the army was kept in its high 
state of efficiency. He knew that king and 
country put supreme trust in his strategy, and 
that he should be looked to when the polit- 
ical horizon had once more darkened with 
the clouds of war. Before this storm broke, 
there fell upon Moltke the great sorrow of 
his life. His dearly loved wife, his constant 
companion, his friend, his he!pmate, was taken 
from him on Christmas Eve, 1868, leaving 
him childless and alone. It was fortunate 
for him that the political cloud grew darker 
and darker, that he was forced to work and 
could not wholly abandon himself to his 
grief. In order that he might not be quite 
alone, the King of Prussia by a graceful and 
thoughtful action appointed as Moltke’s ad- 
jutant his only and dearly loved nephew, 
the son of Frau von Burt, his sister. Thus 
Moltke secured a constant companion; and 
when, soon after, his sister was widowed and 
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came to keep house for him, he once more 
had a home circle—a matter of inestimable 
value to one of the most retiring and domes- 
tic of men. 

The storm from the West finally broke quite 
suddenly upon Europe, not prepared for the 
foolhardiness of the French, in rushing into 
war beforethey were ready. Moltke, however, 
hadlong beenready. Thenews was broughtto 
him at Kreisau late one night; he had already 
gone to bed. “Very well,” he said to the mes- 
senger ; “the third portfolio on the left,” and 
went to sleep again till morning. From that 
hour till the end of the campaign he was in- 
cessantly active. Once asked at Versailles 
whether, at his advanced age, he did not feel 
the effects of all the privations and hardships, 
he quietly answered, “I should if I were 
old.” War is his element. We have it on 
Bismarck’s authority that the mere prospect 
of war makes Moltke look ten years younger, 
while the reality takes from him twenty years 
of life. 

The Franco-German war proved the crown- 
ing evidence of Moltke’s marvelous gifts of 
combination and foresight. An event like 
that of Sedan, when a whole army was made 
to surrender to the enemy, has no parallel in 
the history of the world. The nearest analogy 
is the brilliant successes of General Grant 
at Fort Donelson and Vicksburg; but, not- 
withstanding that there is considerable like- 
ness, Sedan was the more remarkable opera- 
tion. Moltke’s powers were now revealed to 
all Europe, and all Europe united to laud 
them. But that his art cannot be taught— 
that a tactician, like a poet, “nascitur non fit” 
— is Moltke’s firm persuasion. Strategy, as he 
conceives, is not so much a science that can 
be learned as an inborn genius which enables 
its possessor to form plans bearing upon a 
certain situation, which, though it may alter 
hourly, may not interfere with those plans, 
nor with the calmness and decision which 
must regulate their execution. In all Moltke’s 
campaigns it would almost appear as if he 
must have foreseen the plans of the enemy, 
so surely did he counteract them. ' 

On his return from France, all Germany 
vied in showering honors upon him. The 
Emperor created him Count and General 
Field-Marshal; the chief cities bestowed on 
him their honorary citizenship; his statues 
and busts were multiplied. But as little as he 
had cared before for praise,so little did he care 
for it now, and he shrank as far as possible 
from all public and private demonstrations. 

The following little anecdote is highly 
characteristic of Moltke’s simple tastes as 
well as of his decision. The regiment in 
which he had served on entering the Prus- 
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sian service had just erected new barracks at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and were going to 
open the building with some ceremony. In 
honor of the event, they were anxious that 
their oldest surviving as well as most distin- 
guished officer should grace the occasion with 
his presence. Moltke assented to their wishes, 
but stipulated that he should be in no wise 
distinguished above the other officers, and 
very specially begged that there might be 
no public reception at the railway station. 
The officers agreed; but when the moment 
came, they could not bear the thought that 
the general should not at least have some 
extra conveniences. Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
boasts few carriages. A rich burgher, however, 
is possessed of one, and on him a deputation 
of officers waited, begging the loan, which was 
readily accorded. At the appointed hour, 
therefore, an officer appeared at the railway 
station with this carriage, of which he asked 
Moltke to avail himself. To his dismay, and 
to the astonishment of the bystanders, Moltke 
simply thanked him, but declined, and, beck- 
oning to a modest cab that stood close by, he 
entered it together with his nephew and drove 
off. 

Moltke’s life is passed in busy regularity ; 
for, notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
does not abate his labors in the least. His 
time is divided between Berlin and his home 
at Kreisau. At Berlin he occupies a wing of 


the General Staff building, a fine roomy dwell- 
ing that looks out upon the monument com- 
memorating the three wars whose extraordi- 
nary successes were mainly due to Moltke. 
His time is marked out with military exacti- 
tude, never broken except when he attends 
the sittings of the Reichstag, which is only 


on occasion of a military debate. Moltke is 
a stanch conservative, but not an ardent 
politician. That department of the German 
Empire he leaves with absolute confidence in 
the hands of his colleague, Bismarck. 
Winter and summer, Moltke enters his study 
at the stroke of seven a.m. Here he drinks his 
morning coffee, smokes a cigar, and writes un- 
til the Stroke of nine, when his business letters 
are brought to him, which he reads and dis- 
patches. He then exchanges his dressing- 
gown for his uniform, and is ready at eleven 
to receive his adjutants, to hear their reports, 
and issue his orders. While at work he par- 
takes of a simple lunch, and when his adju- 
tants are gone resumes his writing until the 
stroke of two, when the work is pushed aside. 
He then receives the higher officers of the 
staff and listens to their reports. ‘This ended, 
which may be longer or shorter according to 
circumstances, Moltke goes for a walk. It is 
no infrequent thing to encounter him in the 
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busy streets of Berlin, peeping into the shop 
windows which appear to have an attraction 
for him. At four he takes a frugal dinner in 
company with his family, and the hour of 
dinner is for them the happiest of the day. 
Then the taciturn man becomes loquacious, 
and delights his hearers with his charming, 
cheerful talk. From five to seven he again 
devotes himself to writing; from seven to 
eight the newspapers are perused. At eight 
he once more rejoins his family at the tea- 
table, after which follows a game of whist, in 
which the great strategist is naturally a profi- 
cient. The game over, the evening is gener- 
ally ended with music, to which Moltke is 
devoted. At eleven he retires to rest. 

At Kreisau he allows himself a little more 
leisure. He is attached to his little farm, and 
spends the early morning hours superintend- 
ing his laborers. The garden, too, receives 
the benefit of his personal attention; and, 
above all, his nursery of young trees, which 
he musters as strictly, tends as carefully, as 
though they were a regiment of recruits, 
With his own hand he prunes weakly or dead 
branches. In matters great or small the 
Field-Marshal hates all that is incompetent, 
unfitted to its task and purpose. As long as 
his wife lived, she generally accompanied him 
on these expeditions, and it is her memory 
that attracts him to Kreisau. For it is on an 
eminence in his park that Moltke has erected, 
after his own designs, a modest chapel, in 
which reposes the body of her he loved above 
all things in the world. The exterior is red 
brick bound with sandstone ; the interior is 
lined with black and white marble. In front 
of the altar stands the simple yellow coffin, at 
all times covered with wreaths ; while in the 
apse is a fine sculptured figure of the Saviour, 
his hands spread out in benediction. Above 
Him are inscribed the words of Saint Paul: 
“ Love is the fulfillment of the law.” The key 
of this chapel Moltke always carries about 
him. When at Kreisau, his first and last walk 
in the day is up the gentle eminence to com- 
mune with his own heart and his dead wife. 
Often and often, when business retains him 
too long away from his country home, he 
will pay it a rapid visit, merely going to the 
chapel, and returning after a few hours’ stay. 

Outwardly stern though he seems, Moltke 
has a warm and tender heart. Of this, alone, 
his undying affection for his wife is a proof, 
while innumerable stories of unobtrusive, 
thoughtful acts of kindness to friends and 
perfect strangers still further testify to his 
amiable disposition. Strange that a man with 
so gentle a spirit, so loving a nature, should 
be utterly devoted to a profession so cruel 
and ferocious, regarding it not merely as 2 
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sad temporary necessity until mankind shall upon his face. Of his heart the evidence can 
have further advanced out of the barbarous only be found in his eyes, that look out upon 
state, but as a divine and divinely appointed the world with an expression of deepest 
institution. “ War,” he wrote to the Swiss melancholy. It is a singularly immovable 
jurist Bluntschli, who had pleaded in favor face ; even when he speaks, it does not alter, 
of gentler measures, “ war is an element in brighten, or darken. His mode of speaking, 
the God-ordained order of the world;” and too, is slightly colorless and monotonous; but 
he added that, though he could sympathize when he does break his habitual silence, all 
with efforts to alleviate its horrors, he re- ears wait upon his words, for these Moltke 
garded it as an unthinkable proposition never wastes. 
even to contemplate its possille suppression. Moltke is the ideal impersonation of a 
Moltke thus gave his adhesion to the senti- German officer, in his rectitude, his unques- 
ment expressed by another gentle spirit, tioning devotion to his sovereign, his narrow- 
Wordsworth, “‘Carnage is God’s daughter.” _visioned patriotism, his want of imagination, 
“Caute et candide” is the ancient motto his self-negation, his stern, unbending, un- 
of the Moltke family, and one to which elastic devotion to his profession and the 
their youngest descendant has remained faith- duties it entails; a man who, taken as a 
ful. It is a fine life to look back upon,— whole, is rather the representative of an 
that of this veteran soldier who has never elder day, when life was more circumscribed, 
swerved from the service to which he has the intercourse of humanity more inimical, 
devoted his life and energies with a self- before that advance had been made toward 
sacrifice and fidelity as rare as it is admirable. a fulfillment of the angelic greeting, “ Peace 
The outer aspect of the man is true to his on earth, good will to men,” toward which 
character. His spare, tall, upright figure, we fondly hope mankind is tending. But, 
which the burden of fourscore years has not judged from the elder platform, he is a splen- 
bent, seems born to command. His features did figure. Of him, when Nature shall claim 
convey the impression of being cast in bronze; her dues, Germany may well say, in the 
and since his face is beardless, every line and words of Hamlet, 
wrinkle is distinctly to be seen. The iron “He was a man, take him for all in ail, 
firmness of his will is written in deep lines I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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Down stormy seas our straining bark And sometimes, on still southern seas, 
By whistling gales is onward blown; We feel the freshening of the gale, 
The tackle shrills, the timbers groan, That leaves behind our path a trail 
The rack is wild and dark. Like swarming, silver bees. 


No land we sight, no bark we see, The .bell sounds in the quiet night; 

The ice makes in the forward shrouds. Through driving clouds the full moon plows; 
The blast that curls the scudding clouds The shadow of our plunging bows 

Is cold as cold can be. Doth split the wan moonlight. 


Sometimes the moon is red as blood; Yet still we sail and sail and sail 
Sometimes the air is white with snow; Through many circles of the sun; 
Yet care we not, but on we go Sometimes into the dawn we run, 
Across the hissing flood. Sometimes through twilights pale. 


The swift flaws darken on the lee, And though the wild wet waste is round, 
The salt sea-spray is flung behind, We cannot sail for evermore ; 

The canvas bellies in the wind, There is no sea without a shore, 

The north wind whistles free. Some port will yet be found. 


L. Frank Tooker. 
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Ir has been for some time apparent that 
the people of this country were not to be 
exempted from the social evils that have so 
long plagued their European ancestors. The 
breadth of fertile acres that fell to us, a her- 
itage unequaled in history, has not availed, 
in spite of all our boasting, to maintain 
plenty in the homes of our citizens. It has 
not availed that we entered upon it at an 
era when liberty of thought and liberty of 
action were, for the first time, coming to be 
recognized as the inalienable rights of man- 
kind, or that we have developed it in the 
light of all the amazing discoveries of mod- 
ern science. All our wealth of advantages 
and opportunities has not averted the fate 
that is common to nations as well as indi- 
viduals. To the most richly endowed of 
mortals, that sobering moment some time 
comes when the first wrinkle or the first gray 
lock awakens the consciousness that youth 
is not perennial; and, though a community 
may not die, it cannot escape the infirmities 
of increasing years. 

That happy equality of condition for 
which our people were once distinguished 
is gone. The independent, self-respecting 
citizen is fast giving place to the truculent 
yet slavish employee. The rich are separated 
from the poor by higher barriers than in 
many an ancient aristocracy, while the kindly 
bonds of mutual obligation and respect, the 
redeeming feature of that form of society, 
have here no existence. There are more 
rich than of old; but there are infinitely 
more poor. Not that the material condition 
of the common people is now much worse 
than formerly, for this is not true. But the 
immense additions to the wealth of the na- 
tion have been so ill-distributed that the poor 
man of to-day is probably no better fed, not 
so well clothed, and little better housed 
than the poor man of twenty-five years since, 
and the number of poor to be cared for by 
charity has frightfully increased. There are 
no statistics of pauperism for the country 
at large that are of value,—statistics when 
incomplete being greatly given to misleading 
those who put their trust in them. But we 
know that the expenditure for the relief of 
the poor is now far greater than formerly. 
From 1850 to 1880 the population of the 
city of New York increased 134 per cent., 
while the payments for charitable purposes 
increased 539 per cent. These payments do 


not now fall much short of three million 
dollars per annum. We cannot tell definitely 
how much is expended by private charitable 
societies, but it is probably about four million 
dollars, rather more than less. This does not 
include the charities connected with the in- 
dividual religious organizations, of which there 
are some five hundred in the city. It is a 
moderate estimate to put the churches and 
private individuals down as contributing at 
least one million dollars annually to the poor, 
making a total of eight million dollars, 
Roughly speaking, the expenditure in London 
is perhaps six times this amount for a popu- 
lation nearly four times as great. At the 
rate at which we are advancing, the New 
World promises to beat the Old in pauper- 
ism as well as in other things. 

If we distrust the evidence of these figures, 
we shall not fare better with certain others, 
There are more than two hundred charitable 
societies, exclusive of branches, church so- 
cieties, and public institutions, now in opera- 
tion in the city of New York. In 1850 only 
forty-five of these were in existence, and their 
expenditure was less in an even greater pro- 
portion. It would seem as if there were 
hardly so many human needs as would afford 
scope for all these organizations. There are 
societies for the relief of the poor of the 
different nations that have contributed to our 
population. There are societies for the differ- 
ent sexes and ages and for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. There are societies for the 
relief of sickness in general and of the dif- 
ferent sicknesses in particular. There are so- 
cieties for the comfortable ushering of the 
pauper into the world; for his aid during 
early youth; for his education in certain ru- 
diments of learning, and for the prevention of 
his education in certain other rudiments of 
learning whereto he is prone ; for his assist- 
ance in transferring his superfluous presence 
to other regions ; for supplying him with med- 
ical advice, medicine, and food in his own 
abode or in special hospitals provided for his 
use ; for his maintenance at the public expense 
when he cannot make shift for himself; for 
the supervision of this maintenance, and for 
the supervision of these supervisors ; for keep- 
ing him out of prison; for looking after him 
while in prison and when he emerges; and, 
finally, for his assistance in decently leaving 4 
world which seems never to have wanted him, 
to have done as little as it could for him at 
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the greatest possible expense, and to have 
gotten back from him in service and grati- 
tude perhaps even less than it deserved. _ 
This immense body of charitable institu- 
tions is certainly an impressive monument of 
the generosity of our people, but it is also, 
unfortunately, a proof of the vast growth of 
the evils with which these societies contend. 
It is even maintained, by some persons well 
qualified to judge, that the labors of these 
societies in relief of suffering have actually 
ended in increasing its amount. One of the 
wisest and noblest of the workers for the up- 
lifting of the London poor grimly remarks: 
“Our object, 7. ¢., my rector and self and 
some others, is to put a stop as much as pos- 
sible to all benevolence”; and those who 
have had the widest experience seem gen- 
erally the most inclined to adopt this view. 
To understand the reason for this opinion, it 
is necessary to consider the manner in which 
charitable enterprises are carried on. The 
general aim being to better the condition of 
the poor, we may say that all benevolent la- 
bor is directed either to the relief of suffer- 
ing or to the removal of the causes of suffering. 
The relief of suffering is simple, intelligible, 
and naturally delightful to every one. To feed 
the hungry and heal the sick are the first im- 
pulses of the heart ; but to ascertain the rea- 
sons for the hunger and sickness, and to form 
and carry out plans for their prevention— 
these are difficult and tedious labors, the 
mention of which is generally enough to 
check the benevolent impulses at the very 
outset. The heart is here, as always, the mo- 
tive power, but the demands upon the judg- 
ment and the patience are too severe for such 
charities to be popular. Hence the immediate 
relief of suffering, although merely palliative 
in its effects, has always constituted by far 
the largest part of all benevolent work, and 
has in fact monopolized the name of charity. 
Among those charities that are devoted to 
relief rather than prevention there is still anim- 
portant distinction to be observed. There are 
two great sources of suffering —accident and 
misconduct. That is to say, we can generally 
find some one who is to blame for the suffer- 
ing, or we cannot. Either the individual suf- 
ferer, or some one connected with him by 
family ties, has brought about the suffering by 
improvidence, vice, or other misconduct ; or 
the suffering could not have been prevented 
by ordinary human virtue or forethought. 
Benevolent people, acting under the desire 
to give immediate relief to suffering, have not 
been much disposed to ponder upon this dis- 
tinction. The result has been sufficiently de- 
plorable. The distribution of charitable relief, 
without regard to the origin of suffering, has 
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had about as satisfactory results as would 
follow from administering the same antidote 
in all cases of poisoning. The Elizabethan 
poor-law was designed to relieve the poor, 
and came near pauperizing the English na- 
tion. Yet no profound reflection is needed to 
discover that the effects of relieving suffering 
caused by accident may be, and must be, 
greatly different from those of relieving suffer- 
ing caused by choice. It is obvious enough 
that, besides the immediate relief, there are re- 
mote effects upon the individual relieved and 
upon the community that knows of his relief. 
When suffering is the result of accident, we 
may say with reasonable certainty that to re- 
lieve it will not tend to increase it. Men do 
not habitually expose themselves to accident 
or loss, more than they otherwise would, be- 
cause they know that their sufferings may be 
lessened by charity. It is true that such 
charity may have some remote effect in en- 
couraging improvidence ; a man may not be 
at the same pains to save money for life in- 
surance if he believes that his family will be 
cared for by charity in the case of his acci- 
dental death ; but we cannot say that public 
opinion really considers a laborer improvident 
who does not invest in life insurance. On the 
other hand, it is plain that relief of this kind 
can have no effect in removing the causes of 
suffering. Accidents are not prevented by the 
existence of ambulances, and hospitals, and 
orphan asylums. 

But, when we undertake to relieve suffering 
caused by misconduct, it is evident that a 
fundamental and, doubtless, beneficent pro- 
vision of nature is interfered with, When we 
suffer in consequence of our own willful acts, 
the natural effect is to deter us from repeating 
those acts. When this suffering is relieved 
by others, the natural effect is to encourage 
us to repeat those acts. The mass of mankind 
will repent of their sins, whether of omission 
or commission, only under the influence of 
actual present pain—either felt by them- 
selves or most clearly’set before their eyes. 
Take away this pain, and they will go on sin- 
ning and to sin until the day of judgment. 
Moreover, all those who are tempted to sin, 
observing that if they yield they shall not 
surely die, feel their power of resistance thereby 
greatly weakened. The testimony is conclu- 
sive in repeated cases that, where relief has 
been most generously bestowed, there has 
been a permanent increase of vice and pov- 
erty. As a London missionary said, after a 
winter when the sufferings of the poor had 
been unusually severe and alms- giving corre- 
spondingly profuse, every gift of a shilling 
ticket had done four pennyworth of good and 
eight pennyworth of harm. The fourpence 
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represented the food that went into the stom- 
achs of the wretched population ; the eight- 
pence, the premium given to their wasteful 
and improvident habits. 

It is sometimes hastily said that it is the 
truest benevolence to leave people to suffer 
the consequences of their own misbehavior. 
Granting this, the real difficulty of the prob- 
lem is untouched. Altogether, the most har- 
rowing perplexities occur when we consider 
cases of suffering caused, not by the miscon- 
duct of the individual sufferer, but by that of 
those with whom he is connected by family 
ties. The most profound social questions are 
here involved and presented in the most dis- 
tressing concrete forms. The appeals to com- 
passion are sometimes so irresistibly touching, 
that it is not surprising if clear views on these 
subjects are not prevalent. The caln. calcu- 
lations of reason as to what may result in the 
remote future have little chance of being list- 
ened to when the ears are filled with the 
wails of sick women and starving children. 
Nevertheless, experience sternly teaches that 
even here the hasty yielding to sympathetic 
impulses only multiplies suffering. What is 
more repulsive to contemplate than an ill- 
assorted marriage? Life cannot seem worth 
living when the future offers only long years 
of quarrel, neglect, and disgust. But to en- 
able those who are dissatisfied with the result 
of their contract to dissolve it at will, is to 
loosen the bonds of society. It means the 
destruction of the family,—the institution, 
above all others, upon which the happiness 
of mankind depends. 

But what is to be done when we find a wife 
suffering from the idleness or improvidence 

‘of her husband ? If her sufferings are relieved 
by charity, the result is, almost certainly, to 
encourage the husband to continue in his bad 
habits. Not only this, but other husbands in 
like circumstances are encouraged to believe 
that charity will relieve them from the difficul- 
ties in which they have involved themselves. 
Even more must be added, for those who are 
contemplating matrimony without any assured 
income will be encouraged to carry out their 
intentions. Difficult and painful as such cases 
are to deal with, they are far less so than 
those where children are involved. Marriage 
is not contracted until the parties have reached 
what are called years of discretion. They 
may be presumed to have contemplated 
the natural results of their deliberate action. 
But the doctrine of original sin, in its most 
extreme form, never went so far as to main- 
tain that infants were consciously present in 
the deliberations of Adam and Eve, and com- 
mon sense instinctively refuses to hold human 
beings responsible for what they never had 
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anything to dowith. Nevertheless, it is up. 
deniably true that, if charity undertakes to dy 
the work for children that the vice and jm. 
providence of their parents have left undone. 
parents will furnish charity with more work 
of that kind than it can attend to. Such re. 
lief is not only an encouragement to reckles 
marrying, but, what is still more deplorable 
to illicit unions. The enormous mischief 
wrought by the great foundling institutions 
of Paris and Vienna has long been notorious, § 
The irhabitants of New York City are re. 

quired by law to support similar institutions, 

and to extend their influence as widely as 

possible by paying a certain sum for ever 

infant and every mother to which those insti. 

tutions may afford shelter ! 

There is probably no charity more widely | 
known or more generally beloved than that 
conducted among the poor children of New 
York. It has so recommended itself that it| 
receives donations from all parts of the coun. | 
try. It has undoubtedly saved thousands of | 
children from death and tens of thousands 
from degradation. It has removed vast num. ff 
bers from conditions which would, in all prob. 
ability, have converted them into criminals, 
and distributed them: throughout the land so § 
that they are subjected to wholesome and re. F 
formatory influences. It has given a modicum 
of education to those who would otherwis: 
have had none, and has at least alleviated an | 
enormous amount of misery that it could not 
wholly remove. It seems reasonable to give 
credit to the statements of its agents, that those 
children who have been removed from the ff 
city have almost without exception done well. f 
It is therefore open to no strictures, so far as 
its influence upon these recipients of its bounty fF 
is concerned. Nor can it be doubted that 
its influence upon the children that have re- 
ceived its aid and have remained in the city 
has been highly beneficial. 

Yet, what is the significance of a fact like 
this ? In a single room in a cellar, in the city 
of New York, almost destitute of furniture, 
destitute even of bed-clothing, there lived 
last winter a family of seven —father, mother, 
and five little children. Poor as they were, 
they had shared their wretched shelter with a 
family still poorer than themselves, although 
they had no food to share with them. The 
children, being without shoes and almost with- 
out clothing, were, of course, unable to attend 
the public schools; and when an industrial 
school was suggested the mother approved, 
saying that she herself had attended one 
before her marriage. Obviously, the parents 
could not care for five children. They were 
not vicious nor lazy. They were honest, well- 
meaning, ignorant people, who were glad to 
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work when they had a chance, but who could 
find no work to do. The man was a common 
laborer, earning a dollar and thirty-five cents 
a day during that part of the year only when 
outdoor labor is not interfered with by frost. 
He had been without work for four months. 
The average income of the family, including 
what the mother could earn by occasional 
washing or scrubbing, was probably not a dol- 
lar a day. The rent of their cellar was seven 
dollars a month, so that the daily allowance 
to each member of the family for food, fuel, 
clothing, furniture, etc., was about ten cents. 
The father was advised to answer an adver- 
tisement calling for men to clean old brick. 
He was too late. The men previously em- 
ployed in this work had struck for an advance 
upon the dollar and a half that they had been 
receiving. Their places had been immediately 
filled by Italians at a dollar a day. 

There is nothing peculiar about this case. It 
differs happily from many others in that it is 
not complicated with sickness. But it suggests 
the query whether this society that cared for the 
mother twenty years ago and that isnow to care 
for her five children, will not stagger under the 
burden when these children’s children in their 
turn need relief. Thirty years ago the popu- 
Jation of New York was about five-twelfths 
what it is now; that is, since that time it has 
somewhat more than doubled. The number 


of poor children sent out of the city in 1854 
was about eight hundred. Last year it was 
four thousand. The expense of caring for 


poor children in 1854 was about $10,000. 
Last year it was $236,000. What will these 
figures be thirty years hence? Noble as the 
aim of the society is, honorable as its manage- 
ment has been, and fruitful as are its labors, 
the evils with which it deals have a capacity 
of increase greater than any palliative agen- 
cies. The supply of friendless children will 
keep pace with the demand. As parents find 
that others will care for their children if they 
do not, the sense of parental responsibility, 
already deplorably weakened, will still further 
diminish, and with it there will disappear all 
those qualities that lift man above the brutes. 
The godless, soulless, reckless, hopeless life 
of the Parisian canaille is fast becoming the 
life of the populace of New York. 

As matters stand now, we are met with a 
horrible dilemma. Either we may harden our 
hearts to the cries of innocent children, home- 
less and starving —at which humanity revolts ; 
or we may relieve their suffering, well know- 
ing that present relief but increases the future 
evil—whereat reason rebels. But there is no 
need that matters should stand as they now 
stand. It is entirely practicable to administer 
so much relief as mercy demands, and at the 
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same time to let suffering have its wholesome 
effect. As to confirmed wrong-doers, their suf- 
ferings are their own choice, and it is vain 
for charity to interfere. As to wrong-doers 
who may be capable of reformation, a noble 
work may be done, but not by charitable 
corporations. The saving influence must 
come straight from a human heart. Soul 
must speak with soul, the watchful guidance 
of friendship must be ever at hand, or relief 
will surely bring more harm than good. As 
to those whose suffering is caused by the mis- 
conduct of others, they must indeed be re- 
lieved; but at the same time the misconduct 
that has caused them to suffer must be sternly 
punished. What maudlin charity is this that 
encourages parents to drop their helpless off- 
spring into the cradle of a foundling asylum, 
to be cared for at the public expense! What 
imbecile legislation that compels the public 
to pay for the farming out of the care of these 
wretched infants! It is impossible to conceive 
a system more depraved than that which 
practically offers to parents who will desert 
their children a bounty of ten dollars a month, 
provided they again assume their care. Yet* 
such is the system that now prevails in New 
York. A single institution, founded scarcely 
a dozen years ago, now draws from the pub- 
lic treasury about $240,000 per annum, has 
under its care about 2500 infants, and annually 
receives about three per cent. of all the chil- 
dren born in the city of New York. ’ 

It seems the plainest dictate of common 
sense that parents who would desert their 
offspring should have their way made hard 
and not easy. If they are reduced to poverty 
by causes beyond their control, they should 
be encouraged and assisted to maintain their 
homes. If they are able to support their 
children, and will not, they should be com- 
pelled to set apart such portion of their wages 
as will suffice for such support in the various 
children’s homes, under penalties severe 
enough to insure obedience. If they are so 
improvident, so vicious, so dead to parental 
affection, that they will not work for those 
whom nature has made dependent on them, 
if they will not display so much feeling of 
responsibility as the humblest of the brutes 
show to their young, they should be punished 
as criminals, that their example may be a 
warning to all that stand in need of such 
teaching. 

Without such restraining measures, most of 
our existing charities have a future entirely 
without hope. Their labor is as vain as that 
of working the pumps of a leaky ship. The 
vessel may be kept for a time afloat, but the 
leak is widened by the very efforts to undo 
its effects; the water is pumped back to its 
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source, and the crew are worn out with their 
Danaidean task. The alarming nature of our 
situation has happily aroused the intelligence 
of the charitably disposed to the need of 
action, and considerable attention has re- 
cently been directed to preventive work. The 
names of the more recently organized soci- 
eties themselves indicate the change, their 
general aim being to keep people from falling 
into a condition where they will need relief. 
It is too soon as yet to expect any consider- 
able unanimity as to the methods to be em- 
ployed, or even any very distinct views as to 
the true purpose of these efforts. Neverthe- 
less, it may not be unprofitable to state some 
of those conditions, upon compliance with 
which success depends. 

The great need of our modern civilization 
—at least in those communities where a mili- 
tary organization is unnecessary —is to main- 
tain the highest possible standard of living 
among those citizens who are supported by 
their daily toil. To bring about this end, in- 
fluences of two distinct kinds must be em- 
ployed. On the one hand, people are to be 
taught to do as well as possible with what 
they get; on the other, it is to be provided 
that they get as much as possible. Into this 
great field of future labor we can do little 
more than glance; but if, as we maintain, the 
State should punish parents for not bringing 
up their children to habits of industry, it 
shauld certainly do its best to deprive them 
of excuse for their negligence. Free education 
has not a pauperizing tendency. The knowl- 
edge that children will be educated at the 
public expense has an entirely different effect 
from the knowledge that they will be sup- 
ported at the public expense—at least, when 
parents are compelled to support their chil- 
dren while they are receiving education. 
There is no encouragement to either idleness 
or vice in such a system. But the education 
given in our primary schools is merely rudi- 
mentary, while that of the higher schools is 
to a great extent of value to the pupils only 
as fitting them to teach what they have been 
taught. It may seem a startling proposition, 
but it is nevertheless true, that if, instead of 
spending a quarter of a million dollars annu- 
ally in the indirect encouragement of illicit 
unions, the city of New York should spend 
the same sum in giving instruction in working 
in wood and metal, in cooking, in dress-mak- 
ing, in drawing, even in washing and sewing, 
much more suffering would be prevented than 
is now relieved. But so long as a majority of 
our citizens are of the opinion that a found- 
ling asylum is a more beneficent establishment 
than the Cooper Institute, there will be no 
surplus revenue to devote to such purposes. 
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Under this head must be classed those en- 
terprises, now rapidly growing in number, 
that are directed to the improvement of the 
homes of the poor, and to the removal of the 
causes of vice and improvidence. The result- 
ing legislation has unquestionably had an 
immense effect in improving the condition 
of the tenement-houses of New York and in 
checking the spread of disease. There are 
not wanting those who regard with apprehen- 
sion the effect of the paternal legislation by 
which these changes have been brought about, 
as tending to undermine the spirit of inde- 
pendence, which under our form of govern- 
ment it is so important to maintain among 
the poor. However it may be in the future, 
the immediate result has been to better the 
conditions of living. 

As to the second of these great ends, the 
maintenance of a liberal reward for labor, 
there is one difficulty so formidable as to 
dwarf all others. We shall therefore not 
dwell upon the fact, which has been proved 
in London and is susceptible of proof else- 
where, that a liberal distribution of alms has, 
in addition to the effects already mentioned, 
two others that are seldom thought of. One 
is to lower the rate of wages, the other— 
which amounts to the same thing—to raise 
rents. Wheresoever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together. Where the 
soup-kitchen is established, there the poor will 
swarm, underbidding one another for work 
and outbidding one another for shelter. The 
remedy is here so obvious that there is noth- 
ing discouraging in the situation. 

But there is an evil, vast and far-reaching 
in its effects, that defies all charitable labors, 
and nullifies every effort for the elevation of 
the poor. If, with infinite pains, the lowest 
stratum of society be raised somewhat, a vacu- 
um is created into which all Europe stands 
ready to pour her degraded population. If, 
by miracles of legislative wisdom and prod- 
igies of charitable zeal, our present poor 
should have their self-respect so far devel- 
oped as to scorn the vile living that may be 
had out of the refuse of the rich, and fora 
season the ash-barrels and garbage-pots of 
New York should stand in peace, straightway 
a new brood of harpies would scent their food 
and fly to these shores to renew the disgust- 
ing feast. The poor that we have with us may 
be uplifted, but we cannot uplift the poor of 
the world. Whosoever lifts upon that which 
exceeds his lifting power by but a pound 
weight moves it not at all, only converting 
his energy into useless and uncomfortable 
heat. In the end nothing has been gained; 
rather, ground has been lost, for the average 
condition of the poor is lowered. In any 
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society, the rate of wages depends finally upon 
the standard of living set for themselves by 
the common laborers. Bring in upon them a 
host of strangers used to lower wages and 
poorer fare, and an influence is at once set at 
work to reduce the prevailing rate of wages 
and therewith the standard of living. — 

It may be fortunate that a considerable 
feeling has been expressed — perhaps, too, 
really exists—upon this subject of the com- 
petition of foreign with American labor. Cer- 
tain of the community have demanded pro- 
tection to our laborers and got what passes 
for such. Whether laborers can be protected, 
—that is, whether their high wages can be 
maintained by duties upon imported goods,— 
is a question which it is needless here to ask or 
answer. But that their wages can be reduced 
by importing foreign laborers is not to be 
denied, while importations of this kind are 
made for this avowed purpose and with this 
actual result. It should seem that those who 
sincerely desire to secure to American labor 
a generous reward would heartily support 
measures to check both the immigration of 
paupers and the importation of debased and 
ignorant laborers, while those whose sincerity 
may be questioned could not consistently op- 
pose such measures. 

What is needed is a provision of the follow- 
ing character: Every person not a citizen en- 
tering the United States should be required 
to produce a certificate of deposit in his own 
name, or exhibit funds owned by him, to the 
amount of at least one hundred dollars, suit- 
able arrangements being made for the repre- 
sentation of families by their head, and for 
the exception of first-class passengers and 
temporary visitors. It would be a harsh meas- 
ure to impose a tax upon immigrants, as it 
would be necessarily collected at a time when 
its payment would be most onerous to them. 
But if a foreigner wishes to become a citizen 
of this country, it is not only a mercy to him, 
but an act of justice to ourselves, to require 
him to come provided, either by his own ex- 
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ertions or through the aid of friends, with 
such a capital as will enable him to make ad- 
vantageous shift for himself, and render it 
improbable that he will become a charge upon 
the community. In this way we should draw 
to ourselves only such thrifty and provident 
material as good citizens can be made of, for 
the amount named would seldom be saved 
without the exercise of some virtue. The com- 
petition of such laborers need not be dreaded, 
for the standard of comfort implied by the 
possession of such a capital is not a low one. 
The degraded, the beggars, the incapables, 
would be excluded; and those foreign com- 
munities that have shrewdly reasoned that it 
costs them less to pay the passage of their 
paupers to our shores than to support them 
at home would find their calculations seri- 
ously disturbed. 

This is not a matter in which the city or 
the State of New York is alone interested, al- 
though they are primarily liable for the sup- 
port and assistance of five or six thousand 
wretched wanderers every year. New York 
is the great organ of distribution, not only of 
merchandise, but of men. Whatever improves 
the quality of either is a very direct benefit to 
the vast interior of our country. But, unless 
something can be done in the direction sug- 
gested, the burden upon the charitable peo- 
ple of that city will become greater than they 
can bear. The rates of ocean passage will 
never be higher and are likely to be lower. 
There is no end to the supply of foreign poor. 
It is not lessened by any draughts that can 
be made upon it. New sources are contin- 
ually opening,— Italy, Bohemia, Poland, Rus- 
sia, have recently been added,— and in these 
countries there is a wealth of poverty that 
is perennial. Population presses hard on its 
bounds, and any relief from emigration is 
quickly followed by a corresponding increase. 
It is not a hopeless task, considering the 
charity and intelligence of our people, to pro- 
vide for our own poor. It is otherwise if we 
have to deal with the paupers of the world. 


D. McG. Means. 
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THOSE tears become thee, Byron! Wandering free 
As wind and sunlight over Italy, 

O’er every land of beauty and renown, 

Yet stamping oft a satyr’s hoof-mark down; 

How could’st thou view the cell where, undefiled, 
Impassioned, pined the sun-god’s elder child, 

And not weep for lone Tasso? Woe for thee, 

In seeming freedom, heavier chained than he! 


VoL. XXVIL—68. 


Mary Stacy Withington. 
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VII. 


Lent had come, and the back of the win- 
ter and the winter’s gayety wére broken to- 
gether. There was no visible alteration in 
the external aspect of the great city; but in 
certain hearts were to be found signs of a pro- 
found veneration for the season, evidenced bya 
careful discrimination between dining out and 
going to the german,— or, indeed, dining out 
where the number of the guests was six and 
where it was twelve. “I draw the line on 
talking-parties,” said Miss Lawton. “I go to 
them, Mr. Remington, and don’t see any 
harm. Do you?” Now, on the principle of 
the young lady who gave up butter during the 
holy period, because sacrifice did not count 
unless you renounced something you really 
liked, Miss Lawton was way off, as the saying 
is ; for talking-parties were decidedly her ele- 
ment, and especially as Mrs. Fielding set a 
very high standard in this respect. The latter 
lady did not go out anywhere. She put her 
foot down so firmly as even to feel obliged to 
give up dining with her own sister. The only 
diversion she permitted herself was the five- 
o’clock tea she had spread for such of her 
friends as were inclined to drop in. 

This lull in general gayety was, theoretically, 
much of a boon to Remington and Stoughton, 
who were both beginning to wince somewhat 
under the strain of such a busy existence. 
Now they would have plenty of time to read in 
the evenings; and visions of a comfortable 
easy-chair close to the blazing hearth arose 
before them. They were each a little in- 
clined to moralize on the waste of time that 
parties really were, and to vow they should 
cut all that sort of thing another winter. Din- 
ners were, after all, the most satisfactory form 
of entertainment. One could talk to the right 
person without interruption. Of course, the 
right person was here a decidedly necessary 
premise to enjoyment; but, then, a discerning 
hostess was apt to arrange her guests with a 
deference to social whispers. They were be- 
ginning to be rather frequently invited to 
quiet little affairs of this sort. A winter had 
tended to develop them amazingly in the line 
of conversational powers and ease of man- 


ner. Stoughton’s natural power of attraction 
was made more prominent through a greater 
fluency and a certain audacity of speech. Peo- 
ple described him as a handsome creature, 
He had gained some flesh, too,— just enough 
to fill out without impairing his figure. Rem- 
ington also had made much progress in the 
way of becoming a favorite. He no longer 
was obliged in society to have recourse to the 
acting of Neilson, or the status guo of winter 
sports, to fill up a hiatus in conversation. 

The hoped-for repose of Lent was little 
short of a delusion, as Remington, at least, 
shortly found. His cherished schemes for im- 
proving himself, and doing some solid work 
in the evenings, proved terribly abortive. The 
time slipped away about as fast as ever, and 
he felt none the less driven. Unlike Stough- 
ton, he did not seem to flourish on the racket, 
as he styled it, that he had been pursuing, 
He was conscious of a tired, strained sensa- 
tion. It seemed to him as if he could never 
quite catch up with himself. He looked thin, 
and as though he drew on his vitality un- 
sparingly. 

He went to a doctor and consulted him 
regarding his condition. “ You are a bundle 
of nerves,” responded the physician, as a sum- 
mary of the situation; and he proceeded to 
deliver Arthur a sensible homily on the ad- 
vantages of moderation, illustrating his theme 
by examples taken from mechanics. A small 
engine, he said, could not do the work of 
one that was ninety horse-power. There was 
nothing the matter, if Arthur would only take 
care of himself. His cough was simply symp- 
tomatic. Did he smoke? Cigarettes? Well, 
he had better cut himself off for awhile. 
Medicine ? No; there was no need of med- 
icine. Still, perhaps influenced by the young 
man’s glum look at this announcement, he 
gave him a tonic, to be imbibed before every 
meal, which comforted Arthur’s mind some- 
what. 

“You think too much. You take life too 
seriously,” said Stoughton, who noticed his 
friend’s brow. And, indeed, Remington did 
spend a good deal of time in puzzling over 
all sorts of matters connected with the prob- 
lem of living. First of all, Miss Crosby had 
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come to be the central figure of his thoughts. 
He was in love with her, and the prospect of 
his being in a position where he would be jus- 
tified in asking her to marry him seemed very 
remote. As to what her feelings toward him 
might be, he was quite at sea. There was no 
doubt that Ramsay Whiting was extremely de- 
yoted to her. He frequently found Stoughton, 
too, beside the little tea-table when he went 
to call. Stoughton’s way of saying things 
appeared to fascinate her. She frequently 
spoke of his cleverness to Remington. But 
then, Stoughton was said to be as good as 
engaged to Isabel Idlewild. 

There had come a lull in the law busi- 
ness also. Sundry bills for flowers and other 
little extravagances began to pour in about 
this time, and Remington found hard work 
in meeting them. The income from his pit- 
tance of a property, even including a small 
profit from his speculations, was lamentably 
small. What made it more irksome to have 
to be so economical was the success of Stough- 
ton, who even drove a Tilbury on the pro- 
ceeds of his winter’s dabbling in the stock 
market. The latter confided to Remington 
that he had cleared twenty thousand dollars, 
which he intended to sa/t down. “If you had 
only followed my advice,” he said to his 
friend, “ you might have done just as well. 
I gave you points enough.” 

This was perfectly true, but the difficulty 
was Remington could not make up his mind 
to take the necessary risks. Despite the 
specious argument that the money was his 
own, he could not help feeling it was wrong 
to speculate. To be sure, the force of that 
word “ wrong” was a little hard to determine 
nowadays. Wrong toward whom? It cer- 
tainly did seem as if only those who were 
unlucky lost caste by speculation. All about 
him were instances of men who had made 
large fortunes in a very short period. 

There was Eugene Finchley, for example. 
It was said that he and his partners had real- 
ized an enormous profit by floating the bonds 
of a new Western railroad. That was not 
speculation exactly. It was presumably merely 
in the line of their regular business, for they 
were bankers. But the result of the thing 
was the same. It was the making a vast 
sum in a comparatively short space of time 
that attracted him. It seemed so desirable 
to be well off. He heard it often said that it 
was impossible to be prominent in New York 
unless one had half a million. 

But though all this made Remington de- 
spondent at times, he stuck pretty steadfastly 
to his principles and ideals, at least theoret- 
ically. He knew well enough that there were 
better things than mere money- getting, and 
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when he acted on a contrary basis he felt 
uncomfortable. He was put into the world to 
do useful work, and it was not very difficult to 
see that in many ways his life was far from 
what it ought to be. However uncertain he 
might be as to precise articles of faith, he 
was sure that he was responsible to some 
higher power for his actions. He wanted to 
contribute his share to the labor of the world. 

And ‘so, despite occasional spells of idle- 
ness and discouragement, he did some hard 
work on the Treatise on Railroad Law during 
the spring and summer. He spent most of 
the hot weather in the city, running down for 
an occasional Sunday with his family, who 
were at the sea-side. He took a vacation of 
three weeks in August, which he spent at 
Newport, for Miss Crosby was there. He 
found as much going on in the way of gayety 
as in winter, and rather against his will ac- 
cepted invitations for dinners and dances. 
Woodbury Stoughton had been there all sum- 
mer, and looked the picture of hdndsome 
health in his white flannel suit. His face was 
tanned a becoming brown. He was one of 
the leading spirits of the place and a crack 
tennis-player. He meant to go in for polo 
another year, so he told Remington, whom he 
looked up at the hotel soon after his arrival. 

“You ought to have let me know you were 
coming, and I’d have engaged you a room 
at my house. I could have got you one 
three days ago, but they’re all taken now. 
Ramsay Whiting and I have first-rate lodg- 
ings together. You ought to have come down 
before, my dear fellow, instead of stewing 
in town. You look as white as a ghost.” 

The three weeks slipped away fast enough, 
but Remington did not return to New York 
in an altogether equable frame of mind. He 
had not been able to see nearly so much of 
Miss Crosby as he hoped. She was overbur- 
dened with engagements, and, with the ex- 
ception of a walk on the cliffs one Sunday 
afternoon, his interviews with her were very 
fragmentary. He met her at a dance or two, 
and played tennis in the same party, but he 
found himself put in the background by the 
other young men, with whom she seemed to 
have more in common, for he was necessarily 
ignorant of the current jokes and chitchat. 

The Sunday walk, however, was very de- 
lightful. They strolled along the path that 
skirts the green lawns overlooking the sea, 
and, climbing down, sat upon the rocks. Miss 
Crosby inquired about the progress of his 
Treatise, the existence of which she was 
aware of. He philosophized a little, they 
discussed several books, and stayed gazing 
at the sunset until it was necessary to hurry 
to reach home before dark. 
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Miss Idlewild was much admired this sum- 
mer. She drove a pair of agile, graceful ponies, 
and she took Remington out in her phaeton 
one afternoon, two days after his walk with 
Miss Crosby. She looked lovely in her dark- 
blue close-fitting suit, with a billy-cock hat, 
and with a bunch of pansies at her throat. 
Remington felt quite proud to be at the side 
of the young beauty. People still said Stough- 
ton was going to marry her. Then, too, Finch- 
ley was at the hotel. He had been there three 
or four days. Town was hot, he said, and 
business dul). Remington had sat up with 
him smoking, the night before, talking about 
business. There would be a crash some of 
these days, Finchley said. Stocks were selling 
for all they were worth. 

Remington found it rather difficult to con- 
verse with Isabel if he left the field of badin- 
age. She evidently enjoyed compliments, while 
protesting against them. They got on famously 
when they talked sheer nonsense ; but if he 
ventured to introduce more serious topics 
she became embarrassed and silent. She was 
an excellent whip and took a keen interest in 
her ponies, which were a birthday gift from 
her father. 

She had turned Dandy’s and Dewdrop’s 
heads homeward. The sun ‘had just set and 
the western horizon was streaked with deep 
violet hues, suggesting the near advent of 
autumn. Remington was ruminating under 
the influence of the evening light, and, a 
somewhat ungracious proceeding, it must be 
confessed, looking his gift horse in the face ; 
for he said to himself that, in spite of all her 
money, Miss Idlewild would be no wife for 
him. He liked her very much; but his idea 
of marriage was that a woman should be 
a companion to her husband. It must be a 
fine thing, though, to have a million, he re- 
flected, as a criticism on this conclusion. 

“ Aint it lovely!” exclaimed Isabel. “Just 
look at that cloud.” 

“It looks like a dragon with four heads. 
See, one of them is dropping off now. Do 
you remember the verses of e 

He stopped short for an instant and made 
a little swallow. Miss Idlewild laughed. She 
turned toward him: 

“Are you stopping because you forgot 
yourself and thought you were talking to 
some one else? Please continue, and imagine 
I am literary. I really think I should like 
poetry if some one would educate me. Go 
on, Dewdrop,” and she gave a little touch of 
the lash to the off pony. 

Remington laughed nervously. “ I forgot 
the lines. I thought I saw a ghost in the 
hedgerow, and it frightened me so they have 
slipped my memory.” 
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There was more truth than fiction in this 
speech, for as the phaeton passed one of the 
side streets that intersect Bellevue Avenue, 
his eye had recognized Dorothy Crosby and 
Woodbury Stoughton sauntering together, 
The twilight had thrown them into perfect 
relief. 

“ A ghost? What fun!” cried Isabel, un- 
aware of his meaning. 

“ Yes; a ghost that boded no good either 
to you or to me.” 

The girl langhed and looked again at her 
companion. 

“ How queer you are to-night! Your tone 
then was positively sepulchral. What did it 
look like ?” 

* Miss Idlewild, let us elope,” he said, with 
a sudden burst of sprightliness, as of one who 
sweeps away the fumes before his eyes. 

“Certainly. Let it be this very evening.” 

They both laughed gleefully, and an instant 
later the noise of the wheels upon the gravel 
path told them that their drive was at an end. 

Remington returned to the hotel in a state 
of excitement, which he was conscious would 
soon settle into gloom. On the veranda he 
encountered Finchley, who carried an over- 
coat across his arm. 

“What! Are you going back to-night? 
Hold on until to-morrow, and I'll go with 

ou.” 

“T can’t. There’s been a bad break in the 
market. It has come even sooner than I ex- 
pected. Scioto Valley has dropped ten points 
since yesterday.” 

“ Pheugh!” 

At the moment, Stoughton came up swing- 
ing his cane. He appeared very good-humored, 
and remarked that the pair looked grave as 
owls. 

“What's the good word ?” he said. 

“Look here, Stoughton.” Finchley put 
his hand through the other’s arm and walked 
him aside. 

“The devil!” Remington heard his friend 
ejaculate. 

“ You know, I told you not to buy at those 
prices,” said the broker, and he waved his 
hand at the driver of the omnibus. “ I’m off.” 

Stoughton stood whipping his cane against 
the leg of his trowsers. 

“This is a nice thing to have happen at 
the height of the season.” 

“Are you stuck badly?” asked Remington. 

“ It isn’t as deep as a well nor as wide as 
a church door, but it’s enough,” he growled. 
“T was a fool, as Finchley says. It’s only 
two thousand,” he added presently. “! 
bought a couple of hundred Scioto Valley for 
a turn last week, and it has gone the wrong 
way.” 
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“Tough luck.” Remington did not feel 
quite so sympathetic as if the afternoon’s epi- 
sode had not been in his mind. Besides, he 
had a little Scioto Valley himself. Everything 
seemed to be going wrong. 

They both returned to New York on the 
following day. The break in the market was 
only temporary. Even Scioto Valley recov- 
ered a large portion of its decline. But Rem- 
ington tipped his out at nearly the lowest 
point it touched. He was afraid to hold any 
longer, for it might go all to pieces, his broker 
said. He did not like to run the risk of falling 
into debt. This loss made a sad hole in his 
capital. Two thousand dollars was all he had 
left. He made the resolution, however, that 
he would never buy stocks on a margin again. 
He would trust to his profession for his income 
in future. 

“T pulled through that racket pretty well,” 
said Stoughton, a month later. “I sold my 
Scioto Valley to-day, and my whole loss is 
only four hundred, including interest. I’m 
going to the caucus to-night. Come ahead. 
There’s likely to be some sport.” 

“T was intending to go,” answered Rem- 
ington. “ Ramsay Whiting was in my office 
this morning. He said the Independents 
were going to make every effort to prevent 
the election of Collamore delegates.” 

“Hm! They'll find it no easy matter. 
Corny French is a pretty hard customer to 
deal with. The trouble with Ramsay Whit- 
ing is that he’s so impractical. There’s no 
use in going into politics with kid gloves on, 
I've made up my mind. You've got to fight 
the beggars with their own weapons.” 

Woodbury Stoughton had flattered himself 
that in going into politics his motives were 
disinterested ; that is to say, he believed any 
ambition he might feel for personal distinction 
to be quite subsidiary to his desire to promote 
the cause of reform in public life. It seemed 
to him that the intervention of the better 
classes was necessary to repress the corruption 
and debasement of tone which threatened to 
honeycomb our system of government. He 
was going to devote his energies to advoca- 
ting pure methods and blocking the wheels 
of machine rule. For the pursuance of this 
object he was desirous to hold office, but he 
would never make use of any but the most 
unexceptionable and straightforward meas- 
ures to advance his own interests. 

It was in this spirit he had at first at- 
tended the primaries in his ward. The germ 
of the evil was said to lie here. Let good 
citizens take pains to be present at these meet- 
ings, and the monster could be strangled in the 
cradle. 

His hopes had been, however, a little 
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dashed and his vanity somewhat wounded by 
his first experiences. The sense of helpless- 
ness a novice realizes at an ordinary ward- 
room gathering is almost pathetic. The 
clock-work regularity with which everything 
is done suggests the neat, exquisite movement 
of a machine which receives at one end a 
commodity in the staple and reproduces it 
at the other in the textile. His presence 
seemed absolutely futile. He might just as 
well have staid at home. A small clique of 
men, whose names were completely unfamil- 
iar to him, appeared to run everything to 
suit themselves; while the mass of the con- 
stituents, as they were styled from the plat- 
form, lounged and smoked in gaping indif- 
ference. Occasionally, some disappointed 
aspirant, whose name had been omitted from 
the printed ticket supplied by the committee, 
would denounce the cut-and-dried condition 
of affairs, only to be rolled and trampled in 
the dust by a wheel as inexorable as Tar- 
quinia’s. Every few years the so-called re- 
spectable element of the district—roused by 
a scandal of more than ordinary proportions, 
or whipped into line through the _persis- 
tency of some would-be candidate for pre- 
ferment—turned out in force and filled the 
ward-room to overflowing. Then there were 
speeches made and resolutions passed, and 
read by a chairman of blameless character, 
calling for the systematic codperation of the 
voters against the wire-pulling of the politi- 
cians, while the gentry in question, already 
foreseeing the calm certain to follow this out- 
burst of enthusiasm, suffered the movement 
to have its head, and even added their own 
testimony to the worthiness of the cause. 

As is commonly the case, the ingredients 
that went to make up the constituency to 
which Stoughton belonged were various. In 
the first place, there were the well-to-do and 
educated, who were many of them vastly 
indifferent to their rights of suffrage. At 
their antipodes were the poor and ignorant 
folk, who possessed little else but their votes 
upon which to raise money. Between them 
lay that great middle class, to whom orators 
delight to appeal as the bone and sinew of 
the American people,—the class whose stand- 
ards must, under republican institutions, de- 
termine largely the standards of the nation. 
This last element held the balance of polit- 
ical power, and, while deprecating anything 
that could be construed into out-and-out 
dishonesty, was disposed to pardon much 
to a smart man. In other words, they were 
not thin-skinned. When matters became no- 
torious,—which is another way of saying 
“when they began to lose money,”—they 
arose in their might and made a clean sweep 
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of the slate; but for the most part they took 
things easily, and believed in supporting at 
the polls men who would never feel ashamed 
of them. Finally, there were the politicians 
pure and simple ; which, if we take the words 
in the literal sense, was about the last term 
that could properly be applied to them. 

“We shall never get pure government in 
this country,” Ramsay Whiting observed to 
Stoughton at one of their Civil Service gath- 
erings, “ until the moral tone of the average 
voter is raised. When the masses begin to 
understand why it is not respectable for an 
office-holder to use his place to supply his 
friends with comfortable berths, we shall see 
an improvement. As it is, they no more look 
for squeamishness in such matters than they 
expect to get full weight at a country gro- 
cery. In regard to cracking a bank or em- 
bezzling trust-funds, the popular sentiment 
is generally sound; but short of these, it is 
not inclined to judge a ready speaker too 
harshly.” The only thing to be done, he 
went on to say, was one’s self to fight the 
evil, and trust to time to leaven the lump. 
Every little helped. 

By degrees Stoughton had made the ac- 
quaintance of the leading politicians in his 
ward; and it had surprised him to find what 
a decent lot they were, compared to his ex- 
pectations. To be sure, his preconceived 
ideas on the subject had pictured the genus 
in question as a kind of human vulture,—a 
groggy, seedy individual, who, when he was 
not plundering the public till, haunted pot- 
houses and kindred resorts. However apt 
this diagnosis may have been regarding the 
lower strata of the profession, it certainly did 
great injustice both to the Honorable Corne- 
lius French and Mr. Alderman Dunn. 

To-night was to be one of the most impor- 
tant primaries of the year. A Republican 
candidate for the Assembly was to be nomi- 
nated, although nomination in this district 
was not always equivalent to an election. 
Delegates were to be selected also for the 
convention shortly to meet to choose a Uni- 
ted States Representative. The Honorable 
Hugh Collamore, who had already served 
two terms in the State Senate, was anxious 
for the office, and his nomination would have 
been regarded as a certainty, had it not been 
for the opposition of the Civil Service wing 
of the party. This reform element had en- 
deavored, though unsuccessfully, to defeat 
Collamore at the polls last year; but the at- 
tempt had rendered the contest so close that 
the managers were putting their heads to- 
gether to try and patch up matters. If the 
Reformers were to go over to the Democrats, 
it would be a serious affair. They must be 
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humored in some way, or, better still, set at 
variance among themselves. 

Ramsay Whiting was one of the leading 
members of the Civil Service Reform Club, 
His labors in this direction rivaled even his 
devotion to his farm. He was the ruling 
spirit of the organization in his own district, 
Remington and Stoughton had signed the 
constitution and enrolled themselves as aid- 
ers in the good cause almost immediately 
after coming to New York. Stoughton had 
been, the previous autumn, among the bit- 
terest opponents of Collamore’s nomination, 
But when it had come to election day, and 
it was evident that there was no chance for 
Mr. William Webster, the Reform candidate, 
Stoughton showed his common sense, as he 
said, and worked for Collamore against the 
regular Democrat, who was, likewise, an ar- 
rant politician. 

“Tt’s a choice of evils, but Collamore’s the 
better man,” was his remark to those who 
inquired as to the merits of the candidates. 
“There’s no use in voting for Webster; he’s 
got no chance, and it will be merely a waste 
of your ballot.” 

Whiting had endeavored to remonstrate 
with Stoughton. The independent candidate 
was an unexceptionable nomination, he said, 
and respectable people, by scratching Mr. 
Collamore’s name, could teach the party a 
valuable lesson. Next year, they would not 
be in such a hurry to put up a second-rate 
man. 

“ But don’t you see, my dear fellow, it 
wont do any good to vote for Webster?” 
protested Stoughton, with some irritation. 
“ You can’t possibly elect him, and the result 
will be merely that that beggar Holmes will 
get in. He’s worse than six Collamores, and 
is a Democrat to boot. You're cutting the 
throat of your own party.” 

“‘ Exactly, if you choose to put it that way. 
I don’t consider myself bound by any party 
ties to vote for an inferior candidate ;” and 
Whiting turned on his heel. 

Collamore, meeting Stoughton in the street 
a few days later, had greeted him cordially. 
Without thanking the young man in express 
terms, he declared himself greatly indebted for 
the efforts of the friends to whom he owed 
his election. Stoughton felt considerably flat- 
tered, and went on to say how glad he was 
that the Democratic candidate had been 
beaten. ‘“ Well, sir,” answered the politician, 
with an air of disgust that was not without 
pity, “it’s not becoming perhaps in me to say 
it, but he’s a poor lot. I would sooner cut 
off this right hand "—and here he shook his 
fat fingers within an inch of the other’s nose 
in virtuous indignation—“ than resort to the 
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tricks which that Holmes practiced to try to 
get an election. Why, sir, the fellow’s hire- 
lings violate the sanctity of the home in their 
attempts to buy votes. It was disgusting, sim- 
ply disgusting!” and the speaker looked as if 
the purchase of a freeman’s suffrage was some- 
thing against which his very nature rebelled. 

“And who is talked of for the Assembly 
rext fall ?” inquired Stoughton, presently. 

Mr. Collamore was not sure that any names 
had been prominently mentioned in that con- 
nection. Young Finchley was a rising man, 
and was likely to be returned from one of 
the city districts. “ Wouldn’t you like to go 
yourself, Mr. Stoughton ?” 

Stoughton was not sure that he would not. 
“If the party would like to have me serve, 
I shall be verv glad of the nomination,” he 
continued. 

“ Well, we'll see,— we'll see if it can’t be 
managed,” said the politician, thoughtfully. 

The latter had referred to the subject on 
several occasions since, and Stoughton had 
come to regard himself in the light of a pos- 
sible candidate. He had already made sure of 
the support of the Reformers. At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the club held 
a week ago it had been agreed to run him 
for Assemblyman, and Talboys De Witt, an 
intelligent young banker, for Congress on 
one ticket, and to oppose the Collamore 
candidacy. 

Two days before the present caucus, secret 
overtures had been made to Stoughton to the 
effect that a compromise was desirable. The 
political element would assure Stoughton the 
nomination for the Assembly, if his friends 
would vote for Collamore delegates. There 
was no chance for both the Civil Serv- 
ice men, and by a refusal to settle matters 
amicably the chances were much in favor of 
neither of them getting the nomination. This 
argument of the envoy sent on behalf of the 
other side was represented as worthy of con- 
sideration by Stoughton to Ramsay Whiting, 
to whom, without revealing that he had been 
approached, he suggested the possible advan- 
tage of some such move. But the young Re- 
former was steadfast in his determination to 
avoid bargaining with the enemy. If the con- 
sequence was defeat, at least they could say 
they had been faithful to their principles. 
Stoughton had shaken his head incredulously. 
His reply to the messenger of the other fac- 
tion was that perhaps something might be 
done on the night itself. 

Remington and Stoughton entered the 
ward-room together, which was crowded 
with men standing in little knots, smoking. 
There were a number at the door armed with 
printed tickets which bore various headings, 
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such as “ Regular Republican Nominations,” 
“ Straight Republican ticket,” and the like. 

“ Holloa!” said Remington, glancing over 
one of the ballots, “they’ve got your dele- 
gates on the Collamore ticket, Wood.” 

“ Is that so?” replied Stoughton. 

They walked forward to the middle of the 
room. “Ah! Mr. Stoughton, how d’ y’ do?” 
said one of the ward politicians, a tall indi- 
vidual, with a sonorous voice, the distin- 
guishing points of whose dress were a long, 
black frock-coat and a black whisp tie. “ Mr. 
French,” he continued, turning to a portly 
man with a round, red, sphinx-like face, and 
glittering pig’s eyes, “I want to introduce to 
you a young friend of mine, one of the new 
men of the party. Mr. Stoughton— Honor- 
able Cornelius French.” 

“T am happy to meet you, sir,” said the 
great man, taking the neophyte’s hand in his, 
while he scrutinized his face with a keen 
glance. “I thought I was acquainted with 
all the rising political talent.” 

“I belong to the youngsters,” said Stough- 
ton, with a laugh. 

“So do I, sir; so do I,” protested Mr. 
French, with a mock gesture of deprecation. 
“IT am not to be classed with the antiquities 
et.” 

x Mr. Stoughton is the young man of whom 
I was speaking to you the other day,” the 
henchman went on to observe. “As I was 
just saying to these gentlemen,” and he 
turned toward the group, “ we are determined 
to send clean men to the Assembly next time.” 

“ Quite right, sir; quite right. The country 
demands that the public servants should be 
worthy of their trust.” Mr. French gravely 
passed a blue silk handkerchief over his 
smooth chin. 

Corny French, as he was styled in political 
circles, was a remarkable character. He was 
primarily a self-made man ; which, in his case, 
was largely associated with the fact that he 
had always looked out ‘for himself before 
everything and everybody else,— even includ- 
ing the grand old party to which he belonged, 
and of which he was one of the main-stays. 
He was one of the powers behind the political 
throne, one of those personages who, like the 
manipulator of a puppet-show, handle the 
wires invisible to the ordinary eye. Originally 
a journalist, he had obtained office under the 
New York City Government, as the reward 
of a spicy advocacy of a successful candidate. 
Thence he had eaten his way deep into the 
municipality. Few in public life had been 
brought so intimately into contact —or rather 
into contract—with the civil needs, in the 
line of lamps, sewers, and pavements, as him- 
self. He was an alderman for a number of 
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years, and later figured as a legislator in both 
branches at Albany. He could have been 
sent to Congress at any time had he so de- 
sired ; but it suited his ambition better to say 
who should not go than to go himself. Polit- 
ical manipulation was the dearest interest of 
his life. There was to-day no cleverer party 
manager in the country than the Honorable 
Cornelius French. He had literally grown 
gray in the service; and there was many a 
politician who was indebted for his subse- 
quent notoriety to the favor shown him at 
the start by this modern Warwick. From the 
enormous circulation of his newspaper he had 
realized a handsome fortune, and he lived in 
luxury. His private tastes and accomplish- 
ments indicated a mind of no mean order. 
He was an omnivorous consumer of books, 
and could read with pleasure, it was said, 
six different languages. His library was 
among the choicest of the city. He was said 
to be an intimate student of the English 
poets. He had never been accused of per- 
sonal pilfering of the public money. 

Just then Ramsay Whiting came up and 
drew Remington aside. 

“See here, what does Stoughton mean by 
letting his delegates appear on the opposition 
ticket ? It was agreed that he and De Witt 
should run together.” 

“So I thought. You'd better ask him.” 

But Stoughton had slipped away, and pres- 
ently there went a whisper round the room to 
vote the split ticket. Despite the efforts of 
Whiting, who button-holed Reform men, and 
urged the importance of avoiding compro- 
mise, the general sentiment seemed to be con- 
fused. Somebody had started the watch-word 
that, by meeting the politicians half-way, more 
would be gained for the cause than by suf- 
fering total defeat. 

“I say, Stoughton, you ought to get up 
and decline to run, except on the same ticket 
with De Witt,” said Remington, seeking out 
his friend. It was plain to him that Stoughton 
had made some bargain with the enemy. 

“Tt isn’t my fault that they’ve put my 
delegates on their ticket. If I should do that, 
neither De Witt nor I would have a ghost of 
a chance.” 

“ Well, I shall have to vote against you, 
then.” 

“ All right. Just as you please.” 

The politician in the frock-coat, who was 
the Honorable Hugh Collamore’s chief fugle- 
man, was standing near by with Finchley. 

** Tt will be a walk-over. They’ve swallowed 
that bait pretty solid.” 

“Yes, and don’t let on,” Finchley whis- 
pered behind his hand; “but I’ve got the 
whole kit of their ballots, except about twenty, 
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wrapped up in my ulster. One of the daisies 
put them behind the bench for safe keeping, 
and I cabbaged them.” 

It was plain sailing after this. In the midst 
of the noise and chatter, one of the Ward 
Committee knocked the meeting to order, 
and called for nominations for a chairman, 
A big fellow, with a voice like a Bashan bull, 
got up, and, after looking around him as much 
as to say that he would wipe up the floor 
with any one who should gainsay him, pro- 
ceeded to make a motion that Mr. Alderman 
Dunn act as the chairman of this meeting. 

Remington, who was in a state of much 
excitement, started to his feet and nominated 
the Honorable William Webster. The meeting 
was desired to express its choice by a show 
ofhands. The vote stood: Dunn, 97; Web- 
ster, 85. Stoughton, who had voted for Web- 
ster, arose and urged that Mr. Dunn’s nom- 
ination be made unanimous. 

Mr. Dunn, while in a sitting posture, had 
the effect of being without a neck. His square, 
heavy-jawed countenance, smooth-shaven 
and furrowed with seams, appeared to rest 
directly upon his broad shoulders after the 
manner of a snow image fashioned by boys. 
He had an expansive smile, and a confiden- 
tial, caressing manner, which was intended 
to be very ingenuous,—as if to imply that 
whatever secrets one might intrust to him 
would go no further. His person was ordi- 
narily redolent of jockey-club,—a peculiarity 
which was easily accounted for, however. 
Mr. Dunn was in every-day life a dealer in 
horses, and it having been intimated to him 
that the flavor of the stables was disagreeable 
to his associates, he had endeavored to ob- 
viate the difficulty by the use of scent. The 
choice of jockey-club was only an accident; 
so he explained to Stoughton, who came upon 
him one day in the municipal dressing-room, 
sprinkling himself from a small bottle. It 
might just as well have been patchouly or 
any other perfume; he had not intended to 

un upon his occupation. And then he had 
aughed hoarsely, and rubbed the young man 
with his elbow, which was his way of sug- 
gesting that he had said a good thing. He 
was an alderman at present, and reputed to 
be one of the shrewdest workers in the party. 

He now ascended the rostrum, and two 
secretaries, one from each faction, having 
been chosen, he declared the meeting organ- 
ized for business. There was some little con- 
fusion among the Reformers, owing te the mis- 
laying of their ballots. Some one called for a 
committee to nominate delegates, and an at- 
tempt was made to have distinct ballots for 
delegates to the congressional and assembly- 
man conventions; but both these motions 
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having been defeated, a vote was taken for 
both together. The result was announced by 
the chairman. 

He declared elected the list of Collamore 
delegates, who had received 121 votes to 61 
for their opponents, and likewise the delegates 
in favor of Woodbury Stoughton for Assem- 
blyman, whose majority was even larger ow- 
ing to his support from both factions. Upon 
the announcement of the result a loud shout 
went up, coupled with cries for a speech from 
the would-be Congressman, who at last suf- 
fered himself to be escorted to the platform. 
He was a ponderous-looking man, with 
coarse red hair and beard, and a hawk’s eye 
and nose. He was arrayed in black broad- 
cloth. From his showy watch-chain hung a 
Masonic emblem, and a large diamond pin 
spluttered in his shirt-bosom. 

After a short preface of thanks “for the 
honor conferred,” he proceeded to take the 
bull by the horns in saying that he had rea- 
son to believe that there were some who had 
come to the meeting for the purpose of sow- 
ing dissension in the ranks of the Republican 
party. He looked around the room, as he 
spoke, with an air of righteous indignation, 
amid cries of “ That’s so,” “ Give it to ’em, 
Hugh,” “We'll teach ’em what reform 
means!” The air was blue with tobacco- 
smoke, and the worst element evidently felt 
the inspiration of success. 

“ Gentlemen,” the speaker continued, stim- 
ulated by the last interjection, “ I have heard 
the word reform fall from the lips of some one 
in this assembly. Reform! Thank God, gen- 
tlemen,”—and here he banged with his fist 
upon the desk,—“ thank God, I can stand 
up proudly in this place and say that, if there 
is one thing I believe in, and have striven for 
during the whole course of my political ca- 
reer, it is reform. Reform, gentlemen, reform, 
the sacred beacon and watch-word of our 
party, the golden hope of the political future 
and of the present,— aye, gentlemen, of the 
present “4 

“ How about that Spuyten Duyvil Bridge 
job?” piped a voice at the back of the room. 

The eyes of everybody were turned in the 
direction from which it had em»nated, and 
seemed to center on Ramsay Whiting, who 
was standing near the door with folded arms 
and a disdainful smile on his face. His ulster 
was drawn up about his ears, and he had 
been apparently on the point of taking his 
departure. - There were loud cries of “ Who 
was it spoke?” “Put him out!” and the 
like. The remark had not come from Whiting, 
but the crowd chose to consider him respon- 
sible for it ; or, at least, the Honorable Hugh 
did,— for, as he resumed his harangue, his fin- 
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ger was pointed unmistakably in his direction. 
“Some gentleman has made a remark,” said 
he, and, as he paused dramatically, the whole 
company turned toward the young man. “Some 
gentleman has taken it upon himself to make a 
remark which reflects upon my conduct as a 
public servant, and which calls in question 
my fidelity to the trusts that this constit- 
ooency has placed in my hands. I might, 
upon such an occasion as this, fitly decline to 
notice language so unparliamentary ; but it 
has been my boast, gentlemen of the Re- 
publican party, since first I assumed the sa- 
cred garb of office, that I have been ever 
ready to submit my behavior to the light of 
scrutiny,— aye, gentlemen, to the scorching 
blaze of noon. The allusion that the honor- 
able gentleman has seen fit to make is Cim- 
brian in its darkness, gentlemen, Cimbrian.” 

The orator paused to give due effect to 
what he considered, doubtless, an apt and 
correct classical allusion. 

“ Let him stand forth and proclaim himself!” 

There were loud cries of “He dar’sn’t!” 
“ What’s his name ?” and the like. 

“ Let him no longer seek a cowardly shelter 
behind the rampart of the anonymous. I care 
not who he is, whether he be a lowly son of 
toil or one who haunts the gilded halls of aris- 
tocracy,”— and here he stopped and shook 
his fat finger menacingly at Whiting,—“ I 
proclaim him from this platform a base and 
perjured liar.” 

Whiting made no reply; he simply looked 
amused. And the Honorable Hugh, having, 
so to speak, placed himself on record, was 
evidently satisfied, for, after looking around 
for a moment, as if in search of some one to 
take up his gage, he went on to say, in a 
pathetic tone: “ Perhaps, gentlemen, I may 
have been in error to consume your valuable 
time with matters of private moment. But” 
— and here he struck his chest with his fist — 
“no one, my fellow-citizens, from the poor 
but free-born tiller of the fields to the hon- 
ored magistrate upon the bench, can afford 
to allow the foul breath of slander to sully 
the snowy bosom of his reputation ; his repu- 
tation, gentlemen, which, in the words of the 
immortal bard, outweighs the miser’s gold.” 

He sat down, overcome by his feelings, amid 
vociferous applause, and the meeting was 
speedily adjourned. Stoughton went off with 
a number of jovial spirits to celebrate’the oc- 
casion. He saw fit first, however, to invite 
Remington and Whiting, who were standing 
together, to join him. 

“ Arthur,” said Stoughton, “let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Alderman Dunn.” 

The Alderman said a few words to the 
young men. He addressed Whiting with a 
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show of deference. “ We feel, Mr. Whiting, 
that the efforts of your association in the in- 
terests of good government should be recog- 
nized. Mr. Stoughton’s name will addstrength 
to the ticket. The people will see that the so- 
called politicians "— and here he smiled with 
the air of one who, though unjustly accused, 
is still patient —“are not wholly regardless 
of the public interests. I regret that you will 
not join us in a little something. Good-even- 
ing, gentlemen.” 

Whiting, on the way home, was severe in 
his criticisms upon Stoughton’s conduct. If 
men of his stamp did not take a high stand 
in such matters, what could one expect of the 
uneducated ? He declared that, after what had 
happened, he could not vote for Stoughton. 
“TI consider even that Finchley a less dan- 
gerous man, for I believe he acts up to his 
lights, and Stoughton doesn’t; I’m terribly 
disappointed in him. It was perfectly evident 
to-night that he slaughtered Talboys to save 
himself.” 

Remington was unable to say a word in his 
friend’s defense. He felt that the latter had 
behaved badly. He had unquestionably sac- 
rificed principle to his own private ambition. 
The young men shook hands cordially at 
parting. They had come, of late, to feel a 
mutual liking, notwithstanding their devotion 
to the same woman. 


VIII. 


Ir was a beautiful summer day, late in 
August. The fog, that for a week past had 
enveloped Bar Harbor like a shroud, had 
rolled away, and the atmosphere, appropriate 
to a cloudless sky at this season, was tem- 
pered by a breeze fresh from the ocean. 

One approaching this picturesque resort— 
more familiarly, though erroneously, described 
as Mount Desert—cannot fail to be deeply 
impressed by the bold rugged beauty of an 
immense pile of cliff known as Great Head, 
which lifts its broad flat surface to an unusual 
height above the level of the waters and juts 
seaward from amid the lesser crags that line 
the iron coast, a huge sentinel. 

Many hundred miles to the north, where 
the waters of the St. Lawrence River mingle 
with the Atlantic, stands another mammoth of 
the geological world, the Percé Rock. The 
incessant action of the wind and waves has 
divided the latter from the main-land, and fur- 
ther eaten into its solid center an arched path- 
way, through which small skiffs can pass with 
safety when the sea is tranquil; but though 
its core is threatened, the superb crag towers 
proudly and, like its more familiar rival, raises 
to the cold heavens a broad expanse, where 
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myriads of sea-birds find a resting-place 
secure from the invasion of man. Naught 
disturbs these feathered creatures save when 
an occasional steamer—the sole link uniting 
the inhabitants of the isolated gulf-ports, 
Percé, Paspebiac, and the beautiful Gaspé, 
with the outer world—rests for a little by the 
rock-bound village, and fires a gun athwart 
the startled twilight. Then in an instant, as 
by a touch of magic, the vast rock— which 
but just now, erect amid the waters and 
outlined against the evening sky, inspired 
the gazer by its silent majestic beauty— 
wakes to life. Countless flocks of gulls and 
cormorants, disturbed by the unaccustomed 
din, start from their aeries with hoarse stri- 
dent cries, and hover on wide-extended wing 
above the sea-girt pile. A small number, 
startled into more decided action, describe 
a short ponderous flight oceanward or sail 
solemnly along the shores, and for a few min- 
utes the air teems with the feathered tribe; 
but as the sounds die away among the ancient 
hills, the birds settle once more on the famil- 
iar resting-place. 

Although the geological formation is dif- 
ferent, the boldness and wild, silent grandeur 
of Great Head awaken emotions kindred to 
those which the sight of the Percé Rock in- 
spires. Little by little, as the steamer steals 
up the coast, the features of the giant crag 
define themselves, and the wondrous colors 
of the rugged stone are revealed to the ad- 
miring eye. Civilization seems far remote. 
Nature, pure and simple, untrammeled, un- 
restrained, holds free court amid her silent 
worshipers. 

The steamer passes ciose to the headland, 
but the traveler, while still afar off, is puzzled 
as to the identity of sundry objects, at first 
mere specks, which become visible at fre- 
quent intervals along the level and down the 
face of the rocks. So motionless do these 
appear, that only on a near approach is it 
apparent that this citadel of nature is pos- 
sessed by living creatures. By degrees it 
dawns upon the astonished senses that every 
sheltering ledge, every nook and comfortable 
recess,—from the broad top to the base-line 
far beneath, rough with barnacles and slippery 
with weed, where the salt wave licks the feet 
of the unwary,—harbors a pair of human 
beings engrossed in the delights of intimate 
communion. With apparently nothing to in- 
terrupt their unfettered confidences, with the 
sky and ocean and grand old rocks as sole 
witnesses of what each may say to the other, 
is it strange that the shrill notes of the whistle 
breaking on the ear convey the first warning 
that they are no longer unobserved, and that 
earth claims them once more? Then, as the 
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vessel steams abreast of the vast promontory, 
from every airy niche along the shore, from 
every ledge that slopes toward the sea, and 
from behind bowlders that guard the entrance 
to fascinating caves, handkerchiefs, hats, and 
gay sun-umbrellas wave back a joyous an- 
swering welcome, and eager eyes are strained 
upon the faces of the new-comers. But the 
swift course of the steamer leaves them but 
little time in which to satisfy their curiosity. 
For a few short minutes query and comment 
absorb those upon the shore and those upon 
the sea. Then, as the vessel lapses into 
distance, the young people sink back upon 
the rocks and resume the thread of inter- 
rupted discourse. 

No man, it is believed, has ever quite 
gauged the cleverness of woman. Every now 
and then we flatter ourselves that we have 
come to the end of her resources, and hold 
her, figuratively speaking, in the hollow of 
our hand, when all of a sudden some new 
little device peeps out, as shyly as a violet 
from a hedge-row, to show us the folly of our 
pretension. It was always with a certain air 
of exultation, as of a consciousness of security 
from pursuit, that the hard-worked male of 
our great cities had fled to the trout streams 
and deer woods to spend his pitiful fortnight’s 
vacation. His plea that the discomforts of 
the primeval forest are beyond the endurance 
of the gentler sex always seemed unanswer- 
able. Yet, mark the sequel! Woman, with 
a docility that should have awakened suspi- 
cion, appeared to accept the situation; but in 
secret she diligently cast about for an argu- 
ment, until she had installed herself in an isle 
where all those health-giving properties for 
which her mate was clamorous were to be 
found in abundance, and the annoyances of 
an outlandish existence merely such as added 
a zest and piquancy to the circumstances. 
Here, assuming the garb of Diana the Hunt- 
ress, she showed herself prepared to woo the 
delights of nature and the unconventional. 
History repeats itself. We are all familiar with 
the fate of the too fond Samson, whose flowing 
locks grew less under the scissors of the artful 
Philistine. To-day, in many a sylvan grove 
and by the rock-bound sea, the hair of our 
strong men, closely clipped for the needs 
of summer, grows long again in the laps of 
maidens far cleverer than she. 

Among those the current of whose thought 
was broken in upon by the approach of the 
steam-boat on this particular morning were 
Arthur Remington and Miss Dorothy Crosby, 
who, having walked thither from the village 
after breakfast——a pleasant tramp,—had 
now for several hours been ensconced in a 
pleasant nook. Remington wore a little round 
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cap, a sack-coat over his tennis shirt, and knick- 
erbockers. Her dress was of dark-blue flan- 
nel, the looseness of which was confined by a 
broadish leathern belt. About her neck she 
wore a white muslin scarf, nonchalantly tied, 
and the masses of her hair were surmounted 
by a wide-brimmed straw hat, perched on the 
back of the head, and bound with the same 
variety of muslin. Seated close to the water’s 
edge, she was leaning back comfortably against 
the solid wall of rock, while Rem/ngton lay 
stretched out beside her on the sloping ledge. 
They were talking earnestly ; and, as the in- 
terest deepened, he picked, with increasing 
nervous energy, with the point of Miss Cros- 
by’s red sun-umbrella, at the barnacles that 
grew upon the rocks around him. 

Another winter had slipped away without 
witnessing any material change in the cir- 
cumstances of Remington. He had dug away 
at the law, and been rewarded by some little 
business,— nothing very important or lucra- 
tive, but sufficient to keep discouragement, 
which is quite as gaunt a wolf as hunger, 
from the door. His book on Railroads had 
been favorably received by the legal com- 
munity, even if the profit accruing to the 
author had not been considerable. He had 
been almost as frequent a patron of gayeties as 
the winter before, but nothing had come of 
this party-going beyond a deeper conviction 
than ever of his love for Dorothy Crosby, 
who was still unmarried, though a favorite. 
The attentions of Ramsay Whiting were un- 
remitting, and people who had nothing bet- 
ter to do wondered whether she would take 
the unexceptionable young millionaire or that 
handsome Woodbury Stoughton, with whom 
she was seen sometimes tripping the cross 
streets. Woodbury Stoughton was in the Leg- 
islature, and doing very well, every one said. 

Remington had run down to Bar Harbor 
to spend the three weeks of vacation that he 
had allowed himself, leaving his office in the 
charge of a small boy, with directions to say, 
if any one called in the meanwhile, that he 
would be back by the 15th of August. New 
York, even varied by an occasional afternoon 
at Coney Island or Sunday on a yacht, was 
extremely hot and dull, and really there was 
nothing on earth to detain him at home. 
Woodbury Stoughton had gone to Newport 
again. Rumor still found material in his in- 
timacy with Miss Idlewild. 

Miss Crosby was at Bar Harbor. She had 
gone down there the first week in July; and 
Remington had cause to believe that Ram- 
say Whiting’s yacht had started recently 
in the same direction. He mechanically 
stretched out his hand for the newspaper. 
There would be a steamer from Boston to- 
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morrow evening. He could catch it if he 
chose. He looked at his watch reflectively. 
“ John,” he exclaimed, with decision. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“TI am going away to-night, and may not be 
back for three weeks. If Mr. Phillips —that 
bald man with the sandy whiskers—comes in 
while I’m gone, his papers are on my desk.” 

On the way to his destination he had 
made several acquaintances,— notably a Miss 
Plumber, from Philadelphia, who sat out with 
him in the moonlight and discoursed on the 
affectation of persons who spelt her family 
name with an m, instead of a 46. Wasn't it ab- 
surd? She was not in the least ashamed herself 
because her ancestors might have been plumb- 
ers centuriesago. Remington had sat puffing 
his cigarette, and was very quiet. After Miss 
Plumber had gone to bed,—or had retired, 
as Miss Johnson, a spinster, who was chap- 
eroning the young lady in question, called it, 
— he had walked the deck for some time in a 
pensive mood, now and again pausing to gaze 
out over the stern, beneath which the churn- 
ing waters of the wake lay silver-white in the 
moonshine. His thoughts were reminiscent, 
and he sought to analyze the experiences of 
the past six months. As always, the influence 
of the beautiful in nature affected him strongly. 
He turned his face up to the quiet skies as 
though he would fain pierce the riddle that 
balks the scrutiny of all. Hopes and strong 
resolutions for the future filled his breast ; and, 
free for an instant from the pressure of mate- 
rial considerations, he let his fancy have full 
reign. His episode with Isabel Idlewild came 
back to him as an indifferent memory. His 
spirit seemed to soar, and reached itself out 
in an unqualified ecstasy toward her whom 
he hoped to see upon the morrow. 

Remington was already tolerably familiar 
with the place and its customs. A new-comer 
to Bar Harbor is apt at first blush to be rather 
flattered by the numerous attentions show- 
ered upon him. Urgent solicitations to join 
picnics and the various expeditions which 
form a frame-work for romance greet him 
upon every side. He finds himself speedily 
initiated into the mysteries of the closely 
packed buckboard and the sailing party, pict- 
uresque with wraps, and, haply, a guitar. He 
is greatly in demand, and his name is ever on 
the lips of would-be entertainers. All this is 
pleasing to the novice; but as in the natural 
course of events he comes to make, among 
the young ladies whose acquaintance he has 
formed, those distinctions which render the 
presence of a third party invidious, he ordi- 
narily develops into an ardent disciple of 
the school who share the opinion that two 
in the woods are happier than three on a 
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buckboard ; for, let the uninitiated lear, 
each seat of this recognized vehicle of the 
neighborhood is fashioned to hold a triple 
freight. Then, by degrees, it grows obvi- 
ous even to himself that for the sake of se. 
questered walks and talks with the beloved 
she, he is ready unblushingly to 4/uf, with 
the plea of a previous engagement, the hard- 
iest and most persistent of picnic organizers, 
At the time of this expedition to Great 
Head, Remington had been to Bar Harbor 
about a month. He had overstaid his pre- 
scribed time by nearly a week. During this 
period he had managed to see a good deal 
of Miss Crosby. His lot, however, or rather 
his state of mind, had not been completely 
blissful ; for Ramsay Whiting’s yacht and the 
poetizing tendencies of a Mr. Lattimer, who 
had also turned up here, were formidable dis- 
tractions to his iznamorata, Lattimer, in es- 
pecial, had interfered with his plans. The 
young writer had lately produced a new vol- 
ume of verses; and what woman is proof 
against the attraction of having a poet all to 
herself ? Canoeing by moonlight with a bard 
looks a great deal better than making the 
same trip with a layman. These water trips 
and other cast-iron expeditions (the term 
cast-iron symbolizing their complete exemp- 
tion from interruption) were a favorite method 
of procedure with Remington, and it was 
galling to find a rival who had such unusual 
resources at command plowing with his 
heifer. He was handicapped from the start, 
he mournfully reflected. Sometimes, in des- 
peration, he would affect for a day or two 
the society of the aforesaid Miss Plumber, 
who sang “ Over the Garden Wall” and other 
ditties to a banjo with charming chirpiness. 
She was an audacious little person, and in- 
formed him one evening, as they were float- 
ing under the harvest-moon at the respective 
ends of a canoe, that she preferred playing 
first banjo to second fiddle. Remington pre- 
tended not to understand the jest, but he took 
care for the rest of the evening not to let 
his eyes wander so much in the direction of 
another skiff that lay to leeward. 
Nevertheless, he had managed to be pretty 
assiduous in his attentions to Miss Crosby. 
He had become vastly more intimate with 
her in the course of their wanderings over the 
island, and it seemed to him as if he had 
confided to her his uttermost self. What she 
did not know about him was, as he would 
have phrased it, not worth knowing. To 
gether they had probed the most interesting 
problems of human experience and destiny, 
and wandered at will over the delightful field 
of speculation. But time, which latterly had 
seemed to the young man as naught, now 
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stood frowning in his réle of task-master. It 
was necessary for Remington to leave upon 
the morrow. This was to be his last interview 
with Miss Dorothy Crosby; and, in truth, 
at the moment of their interruption, he had 
been bewailing the harshness of his fate in 
this particular. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, moodily, as the 
steamer lapsed into distance, “such is life. 
Just as one is beginning to be thoroughly 
contented, ‘comes the blind fury with the 
abhorred shears.’ But there’s no use in com- 
plaining. I must go.” 

“JT wish you could stay,” said the girl. “We 
really have had a very pleasant time these past 
few weeks in our rambles, or rather scrambles, 
together, haven’t we? Whatever people say, 
there’s no place like Mount Desert for getting 
to know one’s fellow-creatures,— for seeing 
them in a pleasant way. In New York it al- 
ways seems to me, somehow or other, as if I 
never get a moment’s time to myself. We 
live in a perpetual whirl from morning to 
night; and as for seeing anything of one’s 
friends, it’s completely out of the question. 
Every one there keeps on the go until she 
is ready to drop.” 

“That’s what we all do in America,” re- 
plied Remington. “We live on our nerves 


through the winter, and when it thaws we 
pine and peak with the snow-piles.” He was 


thinking of his own debilitated condition the 
preceding spring. In fact, he felt by no 
means rested now. He had kept up the pace 
pretty well since he had been down at Bar 
Harbor. “Do you know, comfortable as we 
both look stretched out here, I suppose that 
really it is all wrong. This luxury of limp- 
ness, this yearning for flannel-shirted Platon- 
ism, what are they but protests of overtaxed 
nature? We overdo, and so in our leisure 
moments we shrink from upright attitudes 
and conventional costumes.” 

Miss Crosby was leaning lazily back, so 
that her head rested against the base of the 
cliff. Her arms were folded, and she was 
looking out over the sea. “A good many of 
us certainly do have the air of convalescents. 
Why,” she continued after a pause, “do you 
say Platonism ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. Perhaps I 
was ambitious to be a little epigrammatic. I 
imagine,” he continued, making a ferocious 
dab with the tip of the sun-umbrella at an 
obstinate barnacle, “what I meant was that, 
when one feels debilitated and in a state of 
collapse, there is a tendency to grope after 
Sympathy, just as one takes a tonic.” 

“ That is, three times a day, before or after 
meals, according to circumstances,” said Dor- 
othy, with a laugh. 
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“Precisely. This getting to know each 
other a// fo pieces, as we do down here, is, 
so to speak, a sanitary precaution. It props 
one up. It acts as a stimulant. Our systems 
have become so dependent upon excitement 
that if we renounced it altogether we should 
die, like the opium-eater suddenly deprived of 
his drug.” He paused a moment. “And when 
the medicine has fulfilled its purpose you 
throw away the bottle,” he said, with a tone 
that, though jocular, had a certain bitterness. 

The girl, however, seemed not to notice 
the sudden introduction of the second per- 
son. “I am afraid that is what sometimes 
takes place. Don’t you think, Mr. Reming- 
ton,” she asked, “the generation of to-day is 
dreadfully disposed to be contented, provided 
only it can amuse itself? It sometimes 
seems as if we, who have all the advantages 
of life,—at least the girls,—are brought up 
to go through the world reaching out our 
hands after happiness, just as a reckless per- 
son wanders through an orchard breaking 
off apple-blossoms simply because they smell 
sweet.” 

“Only, for apple-blossoms, read hearts.” 

“ Hearts, and a great many other things, 
Mr. Remington,” she replied, with a blush. 
“Tt isn’t hearts alone. It’s anything that 
caters to our yearning for excitement, that 
charms our love of the beautiful, or the luxu- 
rious, or the clever. Do you know, I believe 
that unrefined people are secretly more dis- 
turbing to my equanimity than bad people, 
and ugliness at times affects me to a degree 
that makes me ashamed. Somehow, I seem 
to myself to be gliding down the river of life 
in a golden barge,— with lilies in my hair, 
and my senses steeped with music and the 
aroma of flowers and all that is soft and de- 
licious. I often think that all I live for is 
sensations. It is a dreadful thing to say one 
doesn’t care fer people, but it comes over 
me occasionally that I am heartless, or rather 
that I care for most human beings in the 
same way as I do for poems and symphonies 
and statuary; they appeal to my esthetic 
sense,—in short, they cause me an emotion. 
While I am in their,presence I am fond of 
them; if I cease to be with them they pass 
out of my mind.” 

As she spoke she gazed out to sea over the 
expanse of tranquil water, with the expression 
of intensity usual with her when absorbed. 
Remington looked up at her stealthily. He 
was endeavoring, as men are so apt to do in 
discussing the subjective with the other sex, 
to discover some allusion to himself in her 
words, 

“T should say you have a great deal of 
feeling,” he protested earnestly. 
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Her glance still strayed dreamily ocean- 
ward. Her bosom rose and fell as with the 
stimulus of interesting emotions. She clasped 
her hands together in her lap and sighed 
gently. 

“ Why do you sigh, Mis§ Crosby ?” 

“ Did I sigh?” Her cheek flushed slightly, 
and she turned her eloquent eyes full upon 
him. “I don’t know exactly why I did sigh, 
Mr. Remington.” The color in her face 
deepened, as if either the ardor of the young 
man’s glance had suddenly suggested to her 
the vicinity of peril, or she were mortified at 
the degree to which she had been led into 
uttering her secret thoughts. At any rate, 
she roused herself from her position and stood 
erect upon the ledge of rock. The breeze 
gently stirred some loosened bunches of her 
hair and the streamers of her jaunty hat. She 
shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“ How calm the sea is to-day! Oh, look, 
there is another yacht! It isn’t unlike the 
Culprit.” 

That was the name of Ramsay Whiting’s 
sloop, and the reminder was scarcely pleasing 
to her lover, who still dallied in his recum- 
bent attitude. His thoughts were coursing 
curiously. ‘To one genuinely excited, the 


outline and proportions of things often pre- 
sent themselves to the mind with a distinct- 
ness analogous to that with which we behold 


material objects at sunset. There is a clear- 
ness in the brain at such times that resembles 
the crepuscular atmosphere. Impassioned:as 
Remington was by his sudden determination 
to declare his love to Dorothy,—for he had, 
on leaving the hotel that morning, only a 
haunting suspicion of a design to take any 
such step,—he was still conscious of himself 
as an individual; that is to say, he could not 
help thinking of the language and attitude 
most befitting an avowal of this kind. With 
all his trepidation, he had leisure to recognize 
the absence of a spontaneity and suppleness 
he had supposed germane to proposals of 
marriage, and to deduce therefrom grim and 
caustic reflections regarding the methods of 
his ancestors. He was, in truth, the victim 
of their philosophy of repression. His power 
of feeling intensely had been so far abridged 
and adulterated that he was unable to escape 
self-scrutiny in his most ardent moments. 
Determined as he was in his mind to ask Miss 
Crosby to become his wife, why should the 
arguments in favor of and against his action 
appear as distinct to his consciousness as 
Banquo’s ghost to the guilty Macbeth ? 
“And so you are going back to-morrow to 
the law and liberty,” said Dorothy, and she 
smiled with the satisfaction of one who is 
pleased at finding a half truth in her alliter- 
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ative and somewhat random speech. She re- 
sumed her seat, as if glad, now that she was 
on her guard, to return in a measure to their 
former ground. “It must be rather nice to 
be a man,” she continued, reflectively ; “ you 
all have such opportunities.” She delayed a 
moment, and, picking up a pebble, tossed it 
from her hand and watched it bound from 
rock to rock into the sea beneath. “ It’s a 
strange world. I wonder if things puzzle men 
as much as they do girls. We seem, somehow, 
to skip through existence just like that stone, 
and our influence in life is about as wide as 
its paltry ripple.” She leaned back, and, clasp. 
ing her hands behind her head, bent her gaze 
on space from under her hat. 

“ Perhaps I have rather romantic ideas on 
the subject,” he answered, with eyes cast 
down, and tapping gently on the ledge with 
the sun-umbrella. “Do you know, Miss 
Crosby,” he continued, in a low tone, “| 
think the men in this country are brought up 
to have a peculiar reverence for women. We 
look up to them somehow as higher and purer 
beings than we are. I believe a truly noble 
woman is the divinest thing in creation, and 
that she can raise the man who loves her, 
and whom she loves, up to those shining stars 
whose ministrant she is. That is her power; 
that is her mission.” Remington spoke ear- 
nestly. Conscious as he was of his words, he 
believed them with all his heart. “ I’ve been 
rather an aimless fellow, I know; I don't 
suppose I amount to a great deal; but I've 
always clung to a faith in something ideal re- 
garding love.” He paused nervously. “ Miss 
Crosby, I—I love you. Are you willing to 
become my wife?” 

He wanted to call her Dorothy, but he felt 
instinctively that he had no right to do so. 
His moral and mental faculties were both 
under his control. 

“Oh, Mr. Remington !” 

There was a deathly silence. Miss Crosby 
sat with her eyes on her lap,— the type, as it 
were, of hushed, demure contrition. 

“ T know,” he exclaimed, in jerky sentences, 
“it’s very premature. Of course, I’ve no right 
to say anything of the kind on so short an 
acquaintance. But I couldn’t help it, Miss 
Crosby ; indeed, I couldn’t. These past few 
weeks have been the happiest of my life. I 
meant to go away without letting you know 
anything, but somehow or other the words 
escaped in spite of me. 

“’m perfectly aware,” he went on presently, 
as the girl still remained motionless, save for 
a few sighs and slow shakings of the head, 
“it’s impossible you can care for me. I’ma 
friend,—as you said the other day, when we 
were at Duck Brook,—and the idea of any 
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other relation has very likely never entered 
your mind. But I do love you so much!” 

And he leaned forward beseechingly, with 
a sudden impetuosity. 

“J thought of you merely as a friend,” she 
murmured. “ Oh, I’m dreadfully sorry, Mr. 
Remington. We were such good friends.” 

« Is it impossible, Miss Crosby ?” 

“’'m afraid so. Oh, yes, quite,— it’s quite 
impossible.” 

Remington covered his face with his hands, 
and for several moments no word was spoken. 
She was the first to break the silence. 

“ | think I must be starting for home, Mr. 
Remington. It is getting late.” 

“] should like to ask one question,” said 
Remington, with a dry, relentless accent: 
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“ Ts there any one else that you care for? I 
mean, is there no chance for me because you 
like somebody else ?” 

“No,” she answered, quietly. “There is 
nobody else that I care for, I think.” 

Their walk to the village was silent and 
embarrassed. They halted at the steps of her 
hotel. 

“ T suppose I had better say good-by now, 
Miss Crosby. We sail early to-morrow,” he 
said, a little stiffly. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Remington, I thought we 
were going to be such friends. But you will 
come and see me in New York, wont you?” 
and she held out her hand. 

“ T will try to do so, Miss Crosby. Good- 
by.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ar the close of the preceding paper we were 
about entering upon an inspection of Paspe- 
biac. As the name indicates, this was, first of 
all, an Indian settlement, probably of the 
Gaspesian tribe. The terminal ae is indica- 
tive of place, like the affixes eck or ecgue and 
adie employed by the Micmacs. The French 
came next, followed by the Normans of the 
Channel Islands. It is to these that this strag- 
gling, thriving town of three thousand people 
owes its present existence and success. We 
had never heard of the place. before, and yet 
here it has existed for centuries, a center of 
business and a wonder of beauty, on the sup- 
posed bleak shores of the Bay of Chaleurs. 
We found the key-note of the whole matter 
immediately on landing. One hundred and 
forty years ago some capitalists of St. Helier’s 
came over from Jersey and established a 
depot for cod-fishing on the inner shore of 
the point of Paspebiac, where boats could 
land with safety in ordinary weather. Since 
then,empires have arisen and fallen, our own 
great republic has come into existence and has 
grown to its present dimensions, and still the 
firm of Robin & Co. carries on its business 
with the vitality of youth, and with steadi- 
ness of purpose and entire unconcern re- 
garding the rest of the world and its affairs. 
Not only does the original family of Robin 
maintain itself at Paspebiac to this day, 
but it has thirteen other establishments as 
complete as this one at various points in 
the maritime provinces, all conducted with 
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the same system and discipline. We saw 
several of these depots at other ports dur- 
ing our cruise, and can therefore say that 
the one at Paspebiac is typical of the whole. 
A lofty fence with gates incloses the estab- 
lishment. Within are immense buildings for 
storing the fish and store-houses for all the 
materials that go to the building and victual- 
ing of ships, besides smithies and carpenters’ 
shops, a large kitchen and eating-hall, a tele- 
graph office, and the houses of the overseer 
and chief employees. On the harbor side are 
extensive wharves, landings, cranes, and the 
like, built of solid masonry and iron. There 
is nothing flimsy about the materials and con- 
struction of any object about the place. The 
extraordinary neatness of everything is like 
that of a Dutch house. There is not even 
the odor of stale fish, or of any fish at all. 
The workmen wear a uniform,—consisting of 
white trowsers and blue blouse and cap,— 
and thereby strengthen the first thought that 
occurs on seeing the place, that it must be an 
arsenal. This impression is reénforced by the 
cannon ranged on the quay, and by the fierce 
figure of a Scotch Highlander brandishing 
his claymore from the gable of the central 
building, which was once the figure-head of 
one of the company’s ships. The discipline of 
a man-of-war is also strictly preserved here. 
The employees enter in boyhood and work 
their way up. Here it is, in this yard, that 
the firm builds the fleet which it employs 
to carry the fish to the markets of Europe 
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and South America. No finer fish leave the 
shores of North America for the feeding of 
good Roman Catholics on fast days. Few peo- 
ple have reflected on the fact that one of the 
most important occupations followed by men 
is almost wholly dependent on the religious 
beliefs of one sect. The small amount of salt 
cod eaten by Protestants is not worth men- 
tioning compared with the amount absorbed 
by Roman Catholics. Besides their ships for 
foreign transportation, the Robins also have 
a large number of schooners and boats di- 
rectly engaged in catching the fish. Most of 
the fishermen in their employ are poor, and, 
as they are paid in kind, they are largely in the 
power of this great monopoly. As one result, 
it is very difficult to purchase land at Paspe- 
biac, because a large part of the freeholds 
there are mortgaged to Robin & Co. on ac- 
count of advances made to the fishermen. 
Adjoining the establishment of Robin & 
Co. is a similar but less extensive fish depot, 
belonging to the firm of Le Boutillier, who 
are also a Jersey company, transacting their 
affairs in the Dominion by means of experi- 
enced factors. The original founder of the 
house was trained by Robin & Co., and, hay- 
ing a difference with them, started a rival 
house, which is conducted with similar sys- 
tem and owns three or four stations. The 
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gradual dying out of the Le Boutillier family 
indicates, however, the approaching extinc- 


tion of this firm. To an American familiar 
with the fishing business of Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts, who imagines that the enterprise of 
that thriving port has contrived to absorb a 
monopoly of the cod-fisheries of the world, 
there is something rather mortifying in consid- 
ering for the first time such an establishment 
as the one I have described; for it shows that 
we have yet a few things to learn in regard to 
making a business at once prosperous and per- 
manent. I met a man once in England who 
was traveling for a tobacco house that was es- 
tablished in the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
was still engaged in making money. After all, 
there is a majesty and dignity in the grand 
fact of permanency that is worth striving for, 
in a world and an age that is ever shifting. 
We like to dream sometimes that not “ virtue 
alone outlives the Pyramids.” 

After having been shown about the estab- 
lishment of Robin & Co., we turned our atten- 
tion to other matters of interest at Paspebiac, 
and found that it abounds in natural attrac- 
tions. The sandy point is really an island at 
high water, and a substantial bridge connects 
it with the main-land. Near to the bridge are 
the residences occupied by the members of 
the two fishing firms, when at Paspebiac, or 
by their agents. The Robin mansion is near 
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the foot of the slope, completely surrounded 
by a lovely grove agreeably intersected with 
winding paths. The Le Boutillier house, on 
the other hand, is on the brow of the rich 
brown cliff, superbly situated, and command. 
ing an outlook over the Bay of Chaleurs. It 
is approached from the road through a double 
avenue of noble willows, which were imported, 
we were informed, from Jersey. There is not 
a private residence in the Dominion which 
occupies a finer site for a summer villa, 
From the bridge, the road rises abruptly 
until it reaches the crest of the slope. There 
it meets a post road,or street, running along 
that height for twenty miles toward Dalhousie. 
It is along this road that the town of Paspe. 
biac, occupied by French habitants, is laid 
out in an extended street, which continues 
until it reaches the charming semi-aristocratic 
hamlet of New Carlisle, which is occupied by 
Scotch people, and is the seat of a court- 
house, a jail, and the residence of the judge 
We decided that we could get over more 
ground that afternoon by means of a car- 
raige than on foot. But the only vehicle to 
be found was a ramshackle open carry-all 
belonging to the postmaster,—a jolly, viva- 
cious little Frenchman, whose excellent Eng- 
lish speech was yet curiously characterized 
by an accent. The horse was a fit subject 
for the attention of Henry Bergh and the car- 
riage was so ancient and dilapidated that 
the spring broke down and the floor split 
with the weight of five healthy men. But 
we had a delightful ride to New Carlisle, for 
all that. The afternoon was so fine that it 
seemed to have an invigorating effect on the 
piety of the local clergy. We met the Pres- 
byterian minister, the Episcopal vicar, and the 
curé, all engaged in making pastoral visits. 
The first was in a buggy accompanied by 
his wife. The other gentlemen, in spotless 
garb, trudged along the highway, alone and 
on foot, after apostolic fashion. The physi- 
cian was also making his rounds on a buck- 
board. On our return, the postmaster invited 
us into his humble cottage, which was typical 
of all the houses at Paspebiac. His best room 
was decorated with cheap images and prints 
of the Virgin. The office was in a small ad- 
joining apartment. When a letter was to be 
mailed, it was taken at the door by some 
one of the family. We noticed here, as well 
as in almost every other house in the town, 
and, in fact, throughout that region, that the 
windows were always kept tightly closed, 
even at midday with the mercury at seventy- 
five to eighty-five degrees. Consequently, 
the air inside is stuffy and oppressive. _ 
For those who may like to visit Paspebiac, 
it may be well to add that it can be reached 
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by the stage-coach from Dalhousie, which 
makes the distance of eighty-two miles thrice 
veek; time, twenty-two hours. Better still, 
there is a steamer from Dalhousie semi- 
weekly, which touches there in its trip around 
the Bay of Chaleurs. As we were passing 
ng the road at four o'clock, the village 
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school broke up and the children bounded 
forth full of glee, the boys separating into one 
group and the girls into another. But it was 
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the peasants of France. It is curious how the 
peasant classes change their step with age, the 
light tripping of the young maiden turning 
into a long, ungainly stride. The piquant bru- 
nettes, stili in the morning of life, also collect- 
ed thither in clusters, toileted in their best, 
and giggling and blushing with zest when 
some handsome young fisherman went by, 
throwing a sentimental glance in their direc- 
tion, or venturing some sally of rustic wit. 
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beautiful to see them come to a sudden stop 
when they met us, the boys in a row on one 
side of the road and the girls on the other. 
Then, with the utmost respect, the former 
bowed, while the latter demurely courtesied. 
Having accomplished this feat, they all ran 
off again in a delightful manner. After all, 
we can learn a little from the Latins, without 
being untrue to our Anglo-Saxon convictions. 

The following day being Saturday, we had 
a capital opportunity to see the habitants of 
Paspebiac in their best attire, for that is their 
market day. This really means, in that place, 
that on that day the two fishing firms make 
idvances of goods to the families of the 
fishermen they employ. The women came in 
groups, the matrons garrulous with gossip as 
they straggled down the road with the heavy 
swinging gait which they have inherited from 
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Many came in rude carts, drawn by oxen or 
mares followed by their colts. Across the 
bridge or fording the inlet, these simple folk 
came in a steady stream until toward noon. 
It was, for all the world, like a bit of France, 
for these French habitants change far less 
from the original type than the English 
settlers. Later in the day there was a general 
movement to the other end of the point, 
where the fish-market was held on the beach. 
Dogs, swine, geese, fowls, men, women, 
children, carts and oxen were here gathered 
indiscriminately on the sand by the surf, in a 
promiscuous and chattering crowd around 
the stands, where fresh fish were being cleaned 
for sale. A merry sensation was produced 
when a boisterous youth dashed by at a tear- 
ing gallop on horseback, shouting Yankee 
Doodle at the top of his voice. This was 
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intended as a salvo for us, the first American 
tourists, possibly, who had ever been to 
Paspebiac. A gentleman connected with the 
custom-house, which is a wee bit of a hut, 
officiates as United States consular agent, 
and was very polite to us. But it is a question 


whether his annual fees amount to enough to 
pay for the matches for lighting his pipe. 
Some of our party were enthusiastic an- 
glers, and the afternoon was therefore devoted 
to a long and heated walk to a trout brook, 
where those sportive fish were reported to be 
actually pining to be caught. The rods and 
flies were of the best quality, and they were 
wielded by fishermen of skill and experience. 
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The net results of the trip amounted, how- 
ever, to only half a dozen five-inch trout. 
We were told that, in a lake beyond, the 
trout were so numerous there was hardly 
room for them to swim without scraping the 
scales off their backs as they jostled each 
other. But the enthusiasm of our fishermen 
being now at its ebb, we returned to the 
schooner and ordered the captain to make 
sail. 

If the wind had been favorable, we should 
have continued up to the head of the Bay of 
Chaleurs. But it was a long beat with the 
stiff north-west wind that was blowing at the 
time, and other and more distant scenes for- 
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bade us to linger here. Therefore we put the 
helm up and ran to the eastward. The wind 
was fresh, and the schooner was stagger- 
ing under the pressure of her kites, and re- 
Rapidly we flew 


quired delicate steering. 
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past the beautiful northern 
shore of the bay, the jagged 
peaks assuming the loveli- 
est of tints in the light of the 
sun, now nearing the west. 
But our race was sudden- 
ly checked. I was looking 
through the glass at a schoon- 
er two miles away, when I 
saw that she was sailing with 
a different wind. Hardly had 
I time to sing out to the 
captain, “ The wind’s com- 
ing out ahead!” than our vessel was taken sharp 
aback. Everything was at once in confusion. 
“Let go the guy tackle!” “Take in the 
stay-sail!” “ Haul aft the main-sheet! ” were 
orders quickly given, and in another minute 
the Alice May was heeling well over, and 
pitching in a head-sea. Now occurred a series 
of magnificent marine effects. Brief squalls 
of wind and rain followed in quick succes- 
sion ; the cliffs and the sea were alternately 
black with brooding gloom or gleaming with 
blinding bursts of sunlight; rainbows hung 
on the skirts of the clouds in the offing, and 
the driving masses of cumuli were warmed 
by glorious hues. Then succeeded a sight 
not uncommon in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
but which, wherever seen, inspires the be- 
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holder with awe. The sea in the distance, 
appeared suddenly to roll up with a high, an- 
gry surge, advancing rapidly toward us as if 
it would overwhelm the vessel, and naturally 
suggesting that a very strong wind was coming. 
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But it advanced no farther, always preserving 
the same appearance, as if held back by some 
mysterious agency; and we now perceived 
that it was a form of mirage,probably reflect- 
ing the surf breaking on a distant shore. The 
turbulence of the elements subsided almost 
as soon as it had arisen, and then we had 
barely enough wind to waft us to Port Daniel. 
The anchorage here being very exposed, we 
did not remain there, but only “ looked in,” 
as sailors say. This is a fishing village, situ- 
ated around a deep cove, which lies at the 
foot of one of the highest and most abrupt 
peaks on the bay. The church occupies a 
hillock at the bottom of the cove, and the 
houses are beautifully situated on precipitous 
slopes and ledges. 
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Light and baffling airs now followed, and 
we spent the greater part of Sunday off Cape 
Despair. There was a most exasperating 
glassy swell, which tumbled the vessel about 
unmercifully. It is said that this swell very 
rarely goes down at this part of the Gulf. In 
the morning Captain Welsh sat at the wheel 
reading his prayer-book while steering. He 
was in one of his communicative moods, and 
spun yarn for some time. He expressed the 
emphatic opinion that “tobacco is good for 
some folks.” He was sure it had been a 
benefit to him in the long night watches and 
the life struggle with storms. All day long, 
the grandly bold, abrupt precipices of Mt. St. 
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Anne at Percé towered before us like a mighty 
fortress, guarding the double entrance to the 
Bay of Chaleurs and the River St. Lawrence. 
At its foot is the lofty island of Bonaventure, 
around which we passed with a light air on 


the night of July 17. At sunrise we were 
close to the tremendous rock of Percé, and 
could see the long, low outline of Anticosti 
in the north like a gray wall. In the opinion 
of our captain, the heavy swell made it inex- 
pedient to anchor at Percé, which is very ex- 
posed. We kept on across Mal Bay, past a 
low, flat islet which the French call Plateau, 
and the English fishermen Plato, which is 
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evidently a corruption of the former word. A 
number of large fishing stations are here, and 
the fleet of fishing boats was now seen shoot- 
ing out from the coves after the cod which 
abound in this bay. These boats are large, 
and are manned by two men; they are rigged 
with three spritsails and a jib, which gives 
them the jauntiest look of all the fishing boats 
on the coastof America. This matter of the rig 
and build of fishing boats is very curious. It is 
easy to see that the character of a certain 
beach or of the prevailing weather may in a 
given locality affect the shape of the boat ; but 
why there should be such differences in rig is 
incomprehensible. The fishing boats of every 
port we visited had their peculiar rig and 
sails. We can understand how whim may 
incline this or that man to prefer one rig 
to another; but why all the boats of one 
port should uniformly have one rig, while in 
the very port adjoining all the boats have 
entirely another rig, is a matter which is not 
easily explained. 

As the wind died away, we anchored near 
the southern side of Gaspé Bay to avoid 
drifting. Water-fowl abounded. In endless 
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flocks the ducks fly at morning to the fen- 
lands at the head of the bay, and return at 
night to roost amid the rocks of Percé. We 
went on shore and succeeded in bagging a 
few ducks and sea-pigeons under the clifis; 
after which we climbed up the heights to a 
farm-house and procured some milk. The 
people could not speak English. The babies 
and the sucking pigs were tumbling over 
each other under the table in affectionate 
embrace. Outside was the oven, a charac- 
teristic feature of domestic civilization i 
Gaspé County. It is built thus: A flat slab 
of limestone is laid on four posts, and a dome 
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of clay is built over it. This in turn is pro- 
tected from the rains by a thatched roof. 
hese rustics were specimen bricks of the 
people who live around the bay. The popu- 
lation of this part of Canada is confined 
wholly to the coast. Civilization ceases a 
mile or two inland, and the bear, the cari- 
bou, and the panther still roam through the 
primeval woods which cover the mountain 
ranges of the interior. The aborigines of 
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this region were the Gaspesian Indians, who 
now appear to be entirely extinct. 

A breeze springing uptoward noon, westood 
across the bay to Cape Gaspé, a noble gray 
headland three hundred feet high, which from 
one point looks like the front of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. By keeping past it a short distance, we 
entered the River St. Lawrence and saw Cape 
Rozier, a tremendous precipice soaring seven 
hundred feet vertically. Cape Gaspé takes the 
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full brunt of all the gales of the St. Lawrence, 
and has been the scene of many wild and ap- 
palling wrecks. Some years ago, on a 


stormy night, the tide being unusually high, 
a vessel was swept against the cliff, and, of 


course, entirely destroyed. ‘The event never 
would have been known if the bowsprit had 
not been discovered in a cleft of the rock, far 
above the usual level of the sea, together 
with remains of the bodies of the crew. After 
this we stood up the bay, along the northern 
shore. For several miles the cliffs are seamed 
with deep fissures, as if the beach had been 
partitioned off by walls into retired marine 
alcoves with soft, sandy floors, where the 
mermaids could perform their toilets in seclu- 
sion. But, generally, these recesses are occu- 
pied by curious and often highly picturesque 
fish-drying houses, built over the water on 
extensive stagings. An extraordinary acci- 
dent occurred here thirty years ago. A ship 
bound up to Quebec grounded off these cliffs 
in a fog. The wind was light, but there was 
a high swell, which made it dangerous to 
land. Fifteen gentlemen, however, conclud- 
ed to go on shore, and with the boat’s crew 
got into the boat before it was lowered. One 
of the poles broke, and they were all precipi- 
tated into the water. The tide drew them 
under the ship, and they were all drowned 
before the very eyes of their wives and chil- 
dren. Some weeks after, a fisherman caught 
a cod in whose maw was a man’s finger, with 
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the diamond ring yet glittering on the 
severed joint. 

Here we landed to sketch the fish- 
houses. The shores were very precipi. 
tous, and it required some circumspec- 
tion to climb up where the houses of the 
country folk are perched. We had some 
difficulty on returning to the schooner, as 
the wind had risen, creating a high sea 
rolling in from the Gulf, and the schooner 
was handled in such a clumsy manner that 

the boat was in serious danger of being run 
down. Our crew were not accustomed to this 
sort of service. There was yet time to reach 
Gaspé before dark if the strong breeze held, 
which was sweeping us up the bay. Near Por 
Douglas, where General Wolfe anchored his 
fleet on his way to Quebec, the scenery began 
to develop extraordinary beauty. Nothing of 
the sort has so impressed me except the neigh- 
borhood of Lake George. The shores were 
gradually closing in, and on either hand and 
ahead of us were mountains descending 1 
the sea, draped in the dark-green mantle of the 
densest woods. Here and there a little church 
might be seen perched on a height. At last 
we reached the light-ship, and in a few min- 
utes we would have been clear of the bar and 
heading directly into Gaspé Basin. “Are you 
sure you are heading right, captain? Aren’t you 
keeping too near inside ?” we said to the cap- 
tain. “ Oh, no; there’s plenty of water ; I guess 
we are going all right,” he replied. At that m- 
stant the schooner struck on the bar, and ran 
her bow up on the sand, with a dull grating 
sound that made us sufficiently disgusted. A 
ship is only good afloat. A ship on shore is like 
an eagle with a broken pinion. We were in forit 
this time, there was too much reason to believe, 
for it was about high water, and the breeze 
was making a chop on the bar. Two circum- 
stances were in our favor: the night promised 
to be fine, and Captain Asca, the light-house 
keeper, who now came on board, was an €% 
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perienced skipper, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the bay. Every effort to haul 
the schooner off the shoal proving of no avail, 
we should have been obliged to heave out 
her ballast if the next tide had not promised 
to be unusually high, the change of the 
moon being at hand. Since nothing more 
could be done until the next tide, we there- 
fore accepted Captain Asca’s invitation to go 
to his house. The hour and the scene were so 
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filling the entrance of a ravine, where a 
mountain stream dashed down near a bar, 
over which we rowed across the rolling foam. 
The new moon hung in the west, and the 
deep glow of twilight yet throbbed over the 
mountains, as we climbed a winding, wooded 
path to Captain Asca’s house. His pet par- 
rot had come down to meet him, and was 
waiting on the stile for his master, on whose 


shoulder it alighted, while the dog, with a 











CURING FISH AT PERCE. 


enchanting that we were quite compensated 
for the inauspicious circumstances that de- 
tained us there. 

Captain Asca was a fine specimen of a 
Scctchman ; tall and large-limbed ; his tawny, 
flowing beard was tinged with the snow of 
sixty winters, but his keen steel-gray eye had 
in it the fire of youth, and his voice rang 
across the ship with the firmness of one 
born to command, And yet his life had been 
passed in coasters and fishermen. Both of 
his grandfathers were in the army which 
stormed Quebec under Wolfe. His relation 
to the light-ship was an anomaly in the history 
of harbor lighting, for he both built the vessel 
and owned it, besides keeping it for a meager 
allowance granted by the Dominion, A cu- 
rlous way, this, for a government to light a 
harbor by private enterprise! His father’s 
grist-mill was on the seaside, romantically 


bark of welcome for his master and a sus- 
picious sniff for us, bounded down the slope 
to meet us. We were cordially invited to 
enter the house, and were pleased to see an 
immense fire-place across one-third of the 
kitchen wall; but we preferred to sit on the 
door-step, where the light-keeper’s daughter 
brought us a pitcher of fresh milk. Behind the 
house the dark woods arose, clothed with 
shadows ; before us and at our feet lay Gaspé 
Bay and our little schooner ; beyond— north, 
east, and south— were Gaspé, the Dartmouth 
River, and the mountains fading into night. A 
great quiet reigned over all the landscape. Its 
tranquillity and beauty were ideal. We felt 
like saying, “ Why should we longer roam ? ” 

But fate and the ship called us away. In 
the middle watch the tide happily floated the 
schooner, and under the pilotage of Captain 
Asca, who left the light-ship in charge of an 
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RETURNING FROM CHURCH. 

assistant, we glided into the harbor of Gaspé, 
called the Basin, as it is so snug and shel- 
tered. Gaspé is built on the sloping sides of 
the Basin. It has eight hundred inhabitants, 
a mayor, and a United States consul. The 
houses are embowered in shrubbery, and the 
little town is really very attractive. All busi- 
ness has left it, and it is now in a state of 
somnolescence. But, like places which have 
had a period of pros- 
perity, it retains a cer- 
tain aristocratic air, and 
the society is agreeable 
and refined. The peo- 
ple are largely descend- 
ed from loyalists of the 
Revolution. The place 
is three days’ ride from 
the nearest railway sta- 
tion. A railway would 
doubtless greatly add 
to its prosperity by 
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bringing tourists there. 
for at present it has only 
a semi-weekly steamer 
and a daily stage-coach, 
The winters are jong 
and the snows deep, and 
the people, of both sex. 
es, gotochurch ons) 
shoes, which they leave 
stacked up in the porch 
during the services. But 
the summer is temper- 
ate, while the scenery. 
thefishing, and the mod- 
erate cost of living com. 
bine to make Gaspé a place of 
unusual attraction. I am thoroughly 
assured that no one would be disap. 
pointed who should make it a summer 
resort. The fisheries of Gaspé are chiefly in 
the hands of the Le Boutilliers, who have the 
finest residence there. The fish are chiefly 
exported to Brazil. They are not packed in 
tierces, but in tubs, to suit the mode of trans. 
portation in South America. Two of these 
tubs make a mule load. 

The good people of Gaspé are greatly moved 
to devise some scheme to restore their de- 
parted prosperity. They are agreed in the 
opinion that a railroad would do it, and the 

matter comes up before each political elec- 

tion. Theodolites, chains, spirit-levels, pick- 
axes, surveyors, and laborers appear, and 
the candidate is profuse in his enthusi- 
asm for the railroad. After the election 
is over, the question is laid on the shelf, 
and the enthusiasm is bottled up and 
kept to help the candidate into office 
another year. Human nature is pretty 
much the same, the world over. 

Our consul, Mr. Holt, was very courteous 
toward us, and exerted himself to entertain 
us. We decided to spend a day in trout- 
fishing, for which the neighborhood is noted, 
and all the consular influence was brought to 
bear to procure a suitable vehicle to carry us 
to the fishing stream six miles distant. But 
horses and carriages seemed to be the scarcest 
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articles in Gaspé County. We had about 
given up expectation of finding a convey- 
ance, but were still discussing the question in 
the shady street, when a wood-cart came by. 
Our party presented a truly backwoods 
aspect as we rode through the streets of 
Gaspé down to the ferry, coiled up on the 
floor of this rude vehicle. The St. John’s, to 
which we were bound, lies on the side of 
Gaspé Basin opposite the town, and the cart 
had to be taken over in the ferry-boat. The 
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would sooner believe a horse jockey or the 
captain of a yacht. I therefore decline to 
assume responsibility for any of the rumors 
I may quote regarding fresh-water fishing in 
the Dominion. 

At midday our expedition at last stood on 
the banks of the St. John’s, and gazed with 
exultation upon its rushing current. The 
stream is a hundred yards wide at that point. 
There were woods on each bank, which echoed 





grasping owner of the Gaspé ferry-boat 
line had not only contrived to obtain a 
monopoly of the business, but had also 
managed to get all the stock into his own 
hands. Judging from the leakiness of the 
boat, the stock seemed to have been pretty 
well “ watered.” The propelling power of 
this crazy flat-boat was represented by a lad 

of thirteen and a mere shaver of seven or 
eight summers. But they managed to get us 
over without accident, which was more than 

I anticipated. The monopolist aforemen- 
tioned had grown so wealthy off the business 
that he had built himself a house, which 
commanded a fine view of the river. In 
order to save ground-rent or taxes in a country 
which is now so densely populated that there 
is probably one inhabitant to every ten square 
miles, he had built his mansion on a raft an- 
chored by the shore. The house was twelve 
feet square, and was divided into two ample 
apartments. There, in quiet, unmolested, and 
luxurious seclusion, this aquatic Croesus was 
seen smoking his clay pipe in his own door, 
while his faithful wife and daughter cooked 
his meals, and his boys raked in the dividends 
for him by rowing the ferry-boat. 

We had a warm ride of two hours through 
the spruce forests on a mountainous road. 
The air was redolent of the fragrance of the 
gum exuding from the trees. I could not 
avoid noticing how much more rare singing- 
birds were in these forests than in New Eng- 
land. But the mountain glens abounded, 
we were told, with game. An English sports- 
man killed forty-eight caribou in these wilds 
during one season. 

The St. John’s is one of three rivers 
emptying into Gaspé Bay. The others are 
the York, which empties into Gaspé Basin, 
and the Dartmouth, which finds an outlet 
at the head of the bay. Each of these 
rivers has a romantic beauty of its own, and 
all are said to abound in trout and salmon. 
These reports are given for what they are 
worth. My own belief in the trout-yield- 
ing properties of a stream depends upon act- 
ual and personal observation. I have found 
that so enormous is the capacity for exag- 
geration of the so-called “trout-liar,” that I 
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back the musical carillon of the rapids. We 
found a boat-keeper’s lodge there and a num- 
ber of canoes. The canoes used now by the 
sportsmen in that region are shaped exactly 
like the typical Indian birch-bark canoe; they 
are not made of bark, however, but of thin 
cedar planking, on a light frame of oak or 
ash. Two of the party went down the stream 
in a canoe with the guides, whom we found 
living in the lodge, while Burns and I whip- 
ped the stream from the banks. After a 
protracted trial, neither attempt was at- 
tended with such success as to kindle the 
enthusiasm of which we were capable under 
favorable circumstances. The guides assured 
us, however, that farther up the stream there 
was no end of large trout. This assurance 
failed to make the impression it might have 
done if we had been at liberty to cast a 
fly in that part of the river. But it was 
leased to a number of Boston gentlemen, 
and not even the proprietor of the adjoining 
banks could fish there without being liable 
for trespass. It may be seriously doubted 
whether so much money goes into the Do- 
minion, annually, by the leasing of the streams 
as if all tourists were allowed to fish any- 
where during the season. Each tourist and 
sportsman brings money into the country, 
which is, indeed, sadly in need of it. Now, 
I maintain that the large number of sports- 
men who would come there during a season 
if allowed to fish without restriction, would 
bring more money into the country than the 
revenue now derived from leasing the streams 
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to a few dozen gentlemen. Of course, this 
view of the question must be to a degree 
hypothetical. But there can be no question 
that it is a monstrous usurpation of the rights 
of property for a government to usurp the 
power to lease away the riparian rights of an 
owner to the half of a non-navigable stream 
that runs by or through his own lands. 

We found compensation for our poor luck 
with the rod in the ravenous appetite with 
which we returned to the good supper await- 
ing us on the schooner. The weather being 
fine, we decided to move, and ordered the 
captain to make sail and drop down the bay 
toward Percé, when the land breeze arose 
with the turn of the tide. Being becalmed off 
Point Epitre, we anchored to avoid being 
drawn ashore by the swell. The time was well 
spent in visiting the extensive fishing estab- 
lishments, one of which belongs to a clergy- 
man. The following night a breeze sprang 
up, but it was accompanied bya dense fog. 
The fates seemed to be opposed to our visit- 
ing Percé. But we had taken Captain Asca 
with us as pilot, until we should leave Gaspé 
Bay, and felt confident that his familiarity 
with those shores would get us safely to 
Percé. He was certainly feeling his way by 
the aid of some sixth sense, for at sunrise it 
was impossible to imagine that we were near 
land except from the vast, unbroken proces- 
sion of water-fowl trending north-west to 


their feeding grounds at the head of Gaspé 


Bay. But, firmly grasping the wheel, and 
gazing with eagle eye into the fog, Captain 
Asca kept the schooner going, until we could 
hear the dull boom of surf tumbling into the 
caves of the cliffs. There is sometimes about 
the effects of nature an apparent sensational- 
ism which would be highly censured if at- 
tempted by any reputable artist ; but she car- 
ries it off so well that we accept it and readily 
admit that she does it in a way that “defies 
competition.” We had a striking example of 
this fact on this very morning. For just as 
the pilot said, “I guess we are getting in 
retty handy to it; we'll take a cast of the 
ead,” the fog parted as if by magic, rolling 
away on either hand like a curtain, and where, 
one insiant, nothing was to be seen, the next 
a superb spectacle lay revealed before us. 
The village of Percé lay not half a mile dis- 
tant, reposing at the foot of the grand over- 
hanging precipices of Mount St. Anne, whose 
base terminated at the shore in mighty, pre- 
cipitous, sea-beaten cliffs ; while on the other 
side soared the tremendous bulk of the fam- 
ous Percé Rock, dun and terrible against the 
morning sun, presenting altogether the most 
varied and effective view on the Atlantic 
coast of North America. 
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“Let go the anchor,” cried the pilot at 
once, and down rattled the cable, in fifteen 
fathoms. At last we had arrived at Percé, 

There is no harbor there. The mount- 
ain range of Gaspé County terminates with 
Mount St. Anne, which makes to a point, 
rounded off by a low cliff. Directly off this 
point, and detached from it at high water, js 
the rock. Ships can make a lee of it in good 
weather, dodging from one side to the other 
according to the changes of the wind; but 
it is not long enough to make a lee in severe 
weather, and the sea rolls around it. A ship 
lying there, which it would only do in summer, 
must therefore watch carefully every shift of 
the wind. 

Percé is a shire town. The houses are 
cheap wooden structures, but the appearance 
of the place from the water is foreign. It is 
shut in by the mountains on the land side, 
The large Roman Catholic church occupies an 
eminence in the center of the town; and the 
court-house is also a prominent object. Mount 
St. Anne is peculiarly shaped. A steep, densely 
wooded slope rises from the town to a height 
of nearly one thousand feet, and terminates in 
a perpendicular cliff richly hued with iron tints, 
which crowns it like a Roman fortress and 
soars to a height of fourteen hundred feet. 
Percé Rock derives its name, as any one fa- 
miliar with the French language would at once 
perceive, from the immense arch which pierces 
it near the eastern end. There was yet another 
arch thirty years ago; but it fell in during an 
earthquake, and left one side of it a separate 
rock. A columnar rock called the “Old 
Woman,” off Cape Gaspé, was overthrown 
by the same convulsion. Before this event 
it was possible to reach the summit of Percé 
Rock, but at present it must be considered 
inaccessible. One or two daring fishermen 
have succeeded in performing the feat ; but 
several have been killed in the attempt, and 
to try to scale it is now forbidden. There is 
a legend that the rock is haunted by a spirit, 
who may be seen on stormy nights hovering 
over the summit. Of this I do not feel at 
liberty to speak with certainty, not having 
seen this water-wraith myself. Perhaps it was 
to counteract the unceasing influence of 
this mysterious being that an immense iron 
cross was erected on the point immediately 
adjoining the rock. But whatever the facts 
regarding its supernatural denizens, this can 
be affirmed with certainty—the summit is 
peopled by an innumerable and loquacious 
colony of sea-birds. Their clanging never 
ceases until dark, and may be heard for 
miles and miles, blending with the roar of 
the tireless surf. Percé Rock is about 4 
furlong in length and three hundred and 
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twenty feet high. The abruptness of its shape 
makes it seem much more lofty. The rock is 
sublime in shadow—a dark and tremendous 
bulk. But it is gloriously beautiful in the 
sunlight. The former conveys an effect of 
grandeur, the latter brings out the variety and 
brilliance of the coloring. It abounds in fer- 
ruginous tints. Golden-yellow, copper-reds, 
ochres, leaden and roseate grays are either 
distinct or deliciously blended in a grand 
mosaic on this marvelous wall, where Nature 
has shown what she dares in the way of 
color. On a clear afternoon, when the sky 
and sea are a deep, dreamy purple and azure, 
the beauty of Percé Rock baffles description. 
A foil or background to the picture is the 
isle of Bonaventure, a mile distant. The 
afternoon light bathes its bold outline with 
the most ethereal roseate grays, which affect 
the soul like the strains of tender song. The 
time is coming when Percé will be painted 
and sung and celebrated like the already 
famed resorts of the Old World. 

While we were at Percé we climbed up 
to the summit of Mount St. Anne. It is a 
long afternoon walk; but there is nothing 
dificult about it until within three or four 
hundred feet of the top, when it becomes 
very steep. The prospect is one of great 
extent and of enchanting loveliness. On one 
side one gazes down on Percé and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and on the other he looks 
down the gorges of the Canadian mountains, 
which fade away in unexplored solitude into 
the distant west. 

The fisheries at Percé give to it the ani- 
mation of human life. But, excepting for 
the picturesqueness of the fleet of boats going 
out and returning, I should greatly prefer 
the whole business at another place ; for the 
smell of the decaying fish on the north beach 
is not an inspiring odor, although it is a 
curious and interesting sight when the boats 
come home to watch the women and children 
flocking to the beach and helping the sterner 
sex to clean the cod. The women some- 
times protect their skirts when cleaning fish 
by getting into empty barrels! The occasion 
is also one of mirth and sly sparking; we 
detected our crew engaged in this profitless 
pursuit when they were sent ashore to fill 
the water-casks. A sailor is never quite so 
comical as when he is making love to a girl 
on shore. There is a massive bluntness to 
his speech, a self-confident diffidence in his 
manner which is exceedingly funny. Giving 
another turn to the quid in his cheek, and 
cocking his cap on the back of his head, to 
gain an appearance of nonchalance, Bill 
sidled up toward a tittering girl who, with 
knife in hand, was splitting fresh cod, and could 
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not get away from him at once, because she 
was buried up to her armpits in a fish-barrel. 
Before long they had struck up a brisk con- 
fabulation. Finally, Bill lifted the girl out of 
her cage, and helped to carry home her bas- 
ket of fish. The south beach of Percé is more 
neat, and far less inodorous. Robin & Co. 
have one of their fine establishments there ; 
and to say that, is equivalent to giving the 
synonym of neatness. Their drying-yard is 
spread with pebbles brought from the shores 
of Jersey, which are preferable to a bed of 
sand, as it allows the air to steal under the 
fish, and hastens the process of drying. When 
the fish are brought in they are thrown 
into pens, one for each boat. Thus the re- 
spective quantity belonging to each is easily 
ascertained. When the fish are salted, they 
are carefully laid in separate rows ; and after 
they have been dried on the stages or lathe 
platforms, they are piled in neat stacks, pro- 
tected by birch bark. One cannot fully realize 
what an extensive and laborious occupation 
the cod-fisheries are, and how large is the 
number of men and the amount of capital 
employed in them, until he has cruised over 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Robin & Co. also 
have an establishment at Bonaventure Island. 
The sweetest hour at Percé is when the 
sun has just set, and the tips of the ruddy 
cliffs are yet warmed by its glow. The 
hyaline swell languidly kisses the shore ; the 
new moon hangs in the west; the shadows 
creep like a mantle over St. Anne's velvet- 
like slopes, and cast a veil over the town; 
the toll of the angelus from the church tower 
floats musically over the sea, and the lights 
quiver on the ocean’s tranquil bosom. Easily 
could we have lingered at this delightful spot 
for months, but the wind shifted so as to 
place us on the weather side of the Rock, 
bringing with it a dangerous swell. A dark 
cloud, brooding intensely over Mount St. 
Anne at midnight, also suggested a possible 
squall, a thing to be carefully avoided at 
Percé, where the flaws from the mountain 
are sudden and violent. The watch was 
called, and we made sail and put to sea. 
Hitherto our cruising had been along the 
western coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
But now, with a fresh north-west breeze, we 
headed east by south for the Magdalen 
Islands, which lie nearly in the center of 
the Gulf, about two hundred miles from 
Percé. At daybreak we were out of sight of 
land, and the wind fell almost to a calm. 
We were now out of the track of vessels, and 
saw none. But there were plenty of whales 
sporting clumsily about us. Toward night 
we sighted a water-logged wreck at a great 
distance. We were at supper when it was 
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discovered. On learning of it when we 
went on deck, we at once ordered the 
helm to be put down, and turned back in 
hope of reaching the wreck before the long 
twilight should conceal it from view. But the 
wind was so light we made little progress. 
There were no evidences of life about the 
wreck, which was probably a schooner; only 
the stump of the foremast remained above 
the deck. The hulk lay very deep in the 
water, and wallowed in the languid swell as 
if liable to go down at any moment. There is 
something indescribably melancholy about 
an abandoned wreck at sea. We kept up the 
slow chase for several hours, in the bare hope 
that, if any one was yet lingering on board, 
we might rescue him. But we lost sight of 
the wreck before we could reach it ; probably 
it sunk. Soon after, the moon went down, 
and a mysterious starry gloaming settled over 
the sea. The night was superb. Never were 
the stars more brilliant, or the silvery clouds 
of the Galaxy more sublime in the southern 
heavens. Above a dark bank of cloud in 
the north, the northern lights flashed like a 
greenish fire. The eerie chattering of Mother 
Cary’s chickens in our wake was all the 
sound that blended with the ripple of the 
water as the schooner fanned along with a 
light air in her serge-like sails. At midnight 
a soughing wind from the south piped up in 
the shrouds. Deeming it useless to grope 
longer for the wreck, and anxious to take ad- 
vantage of a fair wind, we headed once 
more on our course. At dawn the A/ice May 
was tumbling headlong over the heavy seas, 
staggering under a press of sail, and taking 
in torrents of water through her lee ports and 
scuppers. Every one was on the lookout for 
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land, alow and aloft. As the sun burst over 
the sea, a faint hazy line was discerned, loom. 
ing above the horizon. It proved to be Dead- 
man’s Island, the most westerly of the group 
for which we were heading. It is indeed a 
singular rock, about a mile long. Not a 
herb, nor a bush, nor a blade of grass is to be 
seen on its rocky sides, which rise to a sharp, 
razor-like ridge in the center. Seen from its 
side, the island bears a vivid resemblance to 
a giant body laid on its back and covered 
by a sheet, and is a fit subject to inspire the 
wild fancies of superstitious mariners. Toward 
noon we slacked off the main-sheet, and ran 
for the narrow passage over the bar which 
makes between Amherst and Entry islands. 
We kept the lead going constantly, and, as 
Captain Welsh was not familiar with the 
channel, we did not feel at all easy when we 
saw the rollers taking a pale green tint, while 
the lead announced only two fathoms under 
our keel. It was a narrow squeak we had; 
the schooner was lifted over the shoalest part 
on the top of a sea, or she would have struck 
heavily and bilged! The truth was that we 
were a little out of our course. But once 
past that point, the water deepened rapidly, 
although it is never more than a few fathoms 
in the neighborhood of the Magdalen Islands. 
We would advise no ship, unaccompanied by 
a pilot, to try this passage without a leading 
wind and clear weather. It is better to go 
around Entry Island, even although that 
would involve two or three hours more of 
sailing. This advice is the more pertinent, 
because the sand from the dunes of Sandy 
Hook, the extreme end of Amherst Island, 
is gradually filling up the channel. 


S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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Tuts deep, primeval wood—how still! 
Lo, silence here makes all his own; 
Veiled shapes; with hands upon their lips, 
Stand round about his darkened throne. 


The patient pleading of the trees— 
How deep it shames the soul’s despair! 
In supplication moveless, mute, 

They keep their attitude of prayer. 


John Vance Cheney. 





HOW LOVE LOOKED FOR HELL. 


To HEAL his heart of long-time pain 
One day Prince Love for to travel was fain 
With Ministers Mind and Sense. 
“ Now what to thee most strange may be?” 
Quoth Mind and Sense. “ All things above, 
One curious thing I first would see— 
Hell,” quoth Love. 


Then Mind rode in and Sense rode out: 
They searched the ways of man about. 
First frightfully groaneth Sense. 
“’Tis here, tis here,” and spurreth in fear 
To the top of the hill that hangeth above 
And plucketh the Prince : “ Come, come, ’tis 
here” — 
“ Where ?” quoth Love 


“Not far, not far,” said shivering Sense, 
As they rode on; “A short way hence,— 
But seventy paces hence: 
Look, King, dost see where suddenly 
This road doth dip from the height above ? 
Cold blew a moldy wind by me” 
(* Cold?” quoth Love) 


“As I rode down, and the River was black, 
And yon-side lo! an endless wrack 

And rabble of souls” (sighed Sense) 
“Their eyes upturned and begged and 

burned 
In brimstone lakes, and a Hand above 
Beat back the hands that upward yearned ”"— 
“ Nay!” quoth Love— 


“Yea, yea, sweet Prince; thyself shalt see, 
Wilt thou but down this slope with me; 

’Tis palpable,” whispered Sense. 
At the foot of the hill a living rill 
Shone, and the lilies shone white above ; 
“But now ’twas black, ‘twas a river, this 

rill,” 
(“ Black ?” quoth Love) 


“Ay, black, but lo! the lilies grow, 
And yon-side where was woe, was woe,— 
Where the rabble of souls,” cried Sense, 
“ Did shrivel and turn and beg and burn, 
Thrust back in the brimstone from above— 
Is banked of violet, rose, and fern:” 
“How?” quoth Love: 


“For lakes of pain, yon pleasant plain 
Of woods and grass and yellow grain 
Doth ravish the soul and sense: 
And never a sigh beneath the sky, 
And folk that smile and gaze above "— 
“ But saw’st thou here, with thine own eye, 
Hell ?” quoth Love. 


“T saw true hell with mine own eye, 
True hell, or light hath told a lie, 
True, verily,” quoth stout Sense. 
Then Love rode round and searched the 
ground, 
The caves below, the hills above; 
“ But I cannot find where thou hast found 
Hell,” quoth Love. 


There, while they stood in a green wood 
And marveled still on Ill and Good, 
Came suddenly Minister Mind. 
“In the heart of sin doth hell begin: 
’Tis not below, ’tis not above, 
It lieth within, it lieth within:” 
(“ Where?” quoth Love) 


“T saw a man sit by a corse; 
ffell’s in the murderer’s breast : remorse / 
Thus clamored his mind to his mind: 
‘Not fleshly dole is the sinner’s goal, 
Hell’s not below, nor yet above, 
’Tis fixed in the ever-damnéd soul’”— 
“ Fixed ?” quoth Love— 


“ Fixed: follow me, would’st thou but see: 
He weepeth under yon willow tree, 

Fast chained to his corse,” quoth Mind. 
Full soon they passed, for they rode fast, 
Where the piteous willow bent above. 

“ Now shall I see at last, at last, 
Hell,” quoth Love. 


There, when they came, Mind suffered shame: 
“These be the same and not the same,” 
A-wondering whispered Mind. 
Lo, face by face two spirits pace 
Where the blissful willow waves above: 
One saith: “Do me a friendly grace "— 
(* Grace!” quoth Love) 
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“Read me two Dreams that linger long, 
Dim as returns of old-time song 
That flicker about the mind. 


“In dreams, again, I plucked a flower 
That clung with pain and stung with power— 
Yea, nettled me, body and mind.” 
I dreamed (how deep in mortal sleep!) “’Twas the nettle of sin, twas medicine; 
I struck thee dead, then stood above, No need nor seed of it here Above; 
With tears that none but dreamers weep”; In dreams of hate true loves begin.” 
“ Dreams,” quoth Love: “True,” quoth Love. 


“ Now strange,” quoth Sense, and “Strange,” quoth Mind, 
“ We saw it, and yet ’tis hard to find,— 
But we saw it,” quoth Sense and Mind. 
Stretched on the ground, beautiful-crowned 
Of the piteous willow that wreathed above, 
—* But I cannot find where ye have found 


Hell,” quoth Love. 


NOTES ON 


Sidney Lanier, 


THE EXILE OF DANTE.* 


FROM HIS SENTENCE OF BANISHMENT WHILE IN ROME, 1302,TO HIS DEATH IN RAVENNA, 1321, 


To THE lovers of Italy and Italian literature 
more about Dante can never be unwelcome. 
There has been a gradual accumulation of 
evidence concerning the course and chron- 
ology of his wanderings in exile, ever since 
Boccaccio gave to the world the first biogra- 
phy of this great poet, who died early in the 
fourteenth century. Villani and other histo- 


rians add something to this knowledge. Tra- 
dition has preserved a record of his presence 
in many places not mentioned by the histo- 
rians, and the verses of the poet show a wide 
acquaintance with his own and foreign coun- 


tries. The name of Dante is known and his 
memory loved and honored throughout Italy, 
even by the ignorant. In this nineteenth 
century, Italy is so much like what it was in 
the fourteenth, that it is not difficult to find 
the course of Dante’s wanderings and the 
places where he rested. The castles where 
he visited his political friends are still to be 
found, some in ruins, one, at least, inhabited. 
The cities of Italy maintain very much the 
relative importance that they held in the time 
of Dante. There are convents, castles, town- 
halls, and houses bearing marble tablets 
that record his visit to the place on some 
public errand as embassador from Florence 
before his exile, or show that here he met his 
friends in council, or that there he found a 
friendly refuge and a temporary rest from his 
weary and lonely travels. 


It is well known that sentence of exile was 
passed upon Dante at the very time when he 
was acting as embassador, in the service of 
Florence, to Pope Boniface VIII., in Rome. 
That pope was himself in league with the 
enemies of Dante in Florence, and detained 
him in Rome on various pretexts till their 
treacherous purpose could be accomplished. 
Learning in Rome that something of this 
kind was preparing against him, he with some 
difficulty detached himself from the Papal 
court, and, proceeding to Siena, he there 
learned that sentence of exile had been passed 
against him in company with a crowd of in- 
ferior persons, and that he was promised a 
cruel death by fire should he return to his 
home without permission. This occurred in 
1302, and Dante never again saw Florence 
during the remaining nineteeen years of his 
sad life. Born in 1265, he was at the date of 
his exile thirty-seven years of age. 

Dante had been dead about fifty years 
when Boccaccio recorded, in a short biog- 
raphy, such fragments of his personal history 
as could then be collected. Troya says that 
Boccaccio’s father was in Paris when Dante 
was there, and suggests that probably some 
particulars of the poet’s history came to the 
son through the father’s acquaintance with 
him. Other information has been gathered 
from the writings of Villani, Dino Campagni, 
and other historians of those times. Later 
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scholars have carefully collated these pas- 
sages, and much critical writing has been 
expended in proving or disproving their 
truth ; and it is not probable that much more 
will be known on this point than is known 
already. Don Carlo Troya, in his “ Veltro 
allegorico di Dante,” published in Florence 
in 1826, brings together much of this desired 
information; and Fraticelli, Dante's latest 
biographer, gives the mature result of the 
researches of Dantean scholars on the course 
and events of his exile. 

Dante was a great traveler—not, indeed, 
like Christopher Columbus or Marco Polo; 
but, though he neither circumnavigated the 
globe, nor discovered a continent, he visited 
all parts of Italy ; he penetrated the passes of 
the Tyrol ; he passed along the border of the 
Mediterranean Sea from Spezia to Nice, and 
thence to Paris. Returning, he came, it is 
believed, by way of Milan. In Tuscany he 
visited the Casentino, where in his youth he 
had fought in the battle of Campaldino as a 
soldier of Florence. Again in the north of 
Italy, he visited Can Grande at Verona, and 
thence went to Ravenna, where -he died. 
These journeys were probably made on foot. 
To-day a circular ticket takes one through 
the peninsula with little expense of time or 
money, and perhaps with even less advantage. 
Not such were the travels of Dante. In his 
day there were no carriages and no public 
conveyances; all journeys were performed 
either on foot or on horseback. Dante was 
equally poor and proud, and, though he 
speaks of himself as being during his exile a 
beggar, it is not likely that he accepted any- 
thing but the necessaries of life, even from 
those friends who delighted to serve him. 
He might figuratively call himself a beggar, 
because he received those absolute necessaries, 
food and shelter, as gifts; but it was not in 
pity, but in honor, that they were accorded to 
him. While still a chief citizen of Florence, 
rich in esteem and love there, as elsewhere, 
he was many times sent as embassador to 
other cities and powers, and then, no doubt, 
he traveled on horseback and with attendants. 
But when he had, by his banishment, been 
deprived of all personal possessions, it is un- 
likely that his proud spirit would allow him 
to travel at the expense of his friends. There 
is also much evidence of these lonely walks 
in the “ Divina Commedia,” which is enriched 
with so many passages where the coolness 
and tranquillity of nature break in as re- 
lief upon the horrors and severities of the 
terrible under-world. The “ Paradiso” is full 
of distance and atmosphere, as well as of light, 
tenderness, happiness, and beauty. Every- 
where in the poem is seen familiarity with 
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Nature in all her moods and forms, with sun- 
rises and storms, with starry nights and shin- 
ing days, with her mountains, her skies, seas, 
shores, valleys, forests, and rocky solitudes. 
In the course of these pages I shall have oc- 
casion to quote many passages in illustration 
of what I am now saying. 

According to Fraticelli, Dante must have 
passed the first three years of his exile in or 
near Tuscany. This is opposed to the belief, 
founded on some verses in the “ Paradiso,” 
that he first visited Verona as the guest of 
the Scaligeri. These verses are : 


“ Thine earliest refuge and thine earliest inn 

Shall be the mighty Lombard’s courtesy, 

Who on the ladder bears the holy bird.” 
Longfellow Tr. “ Par.,” xvii. 71. 


The great Lombard here spoken of is sup- 
posed to be Can Grande, but it was his 
brother Bartolommeo who was chief in 1303, 
and it was in 1317 that Dante was visiting 
Can Grande in Verona. To remove this dif- 
ficulty, Fraticelli suggests that Dante must 
have meant that this refuge was first in its 
great kindness, and not in the order of time. 
He says that frimo in this place signifies prin- 
cipal or greatest, as we say of Dante that he 
is the primo pocta del mondo, the first of po- 
ets, —not the earliest, but the first in the char- 
acter of his poetry. Bruni says that Dante 
passed from Rome to Siena, from Siena to 
Gargonza, and thence to Arezzo, where, be- 
tween hope and despair, he remained till 
1304. If this be so, he cannot have made 
Verona his first refuge. 


ROME. 


DANTE was in Rome as embassador from 
Florence to Pope Boniface VIII. in 1302, and 
at the same time the intrigues against him 
were perfected, and that sentence procured 
which made him a perpetual exile. What ob- 
ject in this most wonderful of cities shall we 
select as illustrative of the visit of the great- 
est Italian poet? Three things in Rome he 
speaks of: the church of St. John Lateran, 
the bridge of St. Peter, which is now the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and the Pine Cone of 
the Vatican. The first is slightly alluded to, 
“Inferno,” xxviii., verse 86, where, in speaking 
of a war between the Pope and the Colonnas, 
it is called the War of the Lateran. Again, 
in the “Paradiso,” the bridge of St. Peter 
is spoken of as bearing the multitudes which 
thronged it on the occasion of the jubilee at 
the completion of the thirteenth century. This 
bridge is much changed since that time, and 
as the Pigna or Pine Cone remains as it was 
when Dante saw and used it as an illustra- 
tion, though it was then in another place, I 
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have chosen it for my first sketch. This great 
pine cone is of bronze, and at first adorned 
the crown of Hadrian’s tomb. Later it was 
placed in front of the old church of St. Peter, 
where it stood in Dante's time, and is now seen 
in the vast niche of Bramante, in the Vatican 
Gardens, where it is flanked by two bronze pea- 
cocks. It is mentioned in the following lines 
describing the giant Nimrod in the “ Inferno”: 


“His face appeared to me as long and large 

As is at Rome the pine cone of St. Peter’s, 

And in proportion were the othe; bones.” 
Longfellow Tr. “nf.,” xxxi. 58. 


Dante, having imagined this wonderful gi- 
ant, now gives circumstantial evidence. As 
the pine cone measures eleven feet in length, 
the giant, whose face is as long and as large, 
must be about seventy feet high, or even more, 
were he a well-proportioned giant. 

It is to be noticed that, in the great poem, 
none of the wonderful monuments of ancient 
Rome are mentioned. The Coliseum, the 
aqueducts, the baths, the temples, the palaces 
of imperial Rome, Dante never speaks of. It 
is as if he had never seen them, and yet, eyes 
were never used to better purpose than the 
eyes of Dante. It would seem that these 
grand desolations must have appealed with 
especial force to this somber and poetic spirit, 
and that the sight of them would have borne 
fruit in his verses. It is true that much of 
what is now seen of these grand remains was 
in the fourteenth century still buried in the 
earth, but the Coliseum and the aqueducts 
can never have been hidden. 

It is believed that Dante twice visited 
Naples as embassador, and yet he never men- 
tions Vesuvius. Yet who, that has walked 
at night on that mountain during an eruption, 
and has passed over the black lava fields 
lighted with flashes from subterranean fires, 
has seen the moon and stars blotted with mass- 
es of black smoke, and noticed the thronging, 
shadowy forms circling in these weird places, 
but must have perceived that here was pre- 
sented the whole scenery of the “ Inferno.” 

The Basilica of St. John Lateran was be- 
gun by Constantine, who, it is said, labored 
at the foundations with his own hands. It 
was consecrated 324 A. D., in 896 was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, and rebuilt go4, 
and at that time consecrated to John the 
Baptist. This second basilica, to which Dante 
alludes, was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1308. It was rebuilt and again burned in 
1360, and remained four years in ruins. It 
was restored the third time in 1364, and the 
oldest remaining part that we see now is the 
transept which opens on the piazza and looks 
north. It is more picturesque on that side 
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than on that of the facade, and more eccle. 
siastical with its two pointed towers. It has 
gravity, antiquity, and dignity in its aspect; 
and when in the long summer afternoons the 
sun shines in at the north-western arches on 
the transept’s end, and breaks up the numerous 
openings into light and shade, the old struct. 
ure is brought to life and much beautified. 


SIENA. 


RETURNING from Rome to Florence, as he 
believed, Dante paused at Siena, and there 
he first learned the full particulars of the 
calamity that had befallen him. Up to that 
period Dante was of the Guelf or Papal party ; 
but the Guelfs themselves were divided into 
Bianchi and Neri, and it was to that division 
of the Guelf party called Bianchi that he be. 
longed. These factions were full of bitterness 
against each other, and it was to his enemies 
the Neri that Dante owed his banishment. 
The Bianchi were nearer in their wishes and 
their policy to the Ghibellines, and about this 
period, from the pressure of circumstances, 
became nearly identified with them. Thus, 
it was not so much that Dante changed his 
party, as that he changed with his party. It 
must have been here that his mind was pre- 
paring itself for the change. At Siena we find 
the old Palazzo Tolomeo in extremely good 
condition. I have learned that it continues at 
this time to be inhabited by a member of the 
Pia family. The well-known story of Pia di 
Tolomeo is alluded to in the “ Purgatory”: 


“ After the second followed the third spirit, 
Do thou remember me who am la Pia; 
Siena made me, unmade me Maremma; 
He knoweth it, who had encircled first, 
Espousing me, my finger with his gem.” 
Long fellow Tr. “ Purg.,” v. 133. 
The door of this old palace is drawn as it 
stands now in the Piazza Tolomeo, and near 
it the pillar on which is seen the wolf of the 
Capitol nursing Romulus and Remus. This 
group is more frequently seen at Siena than 
even at Rome. Dante speaks of the Campo, 
the grand square : 
“ «Where he in greatest splendor lived,’ said he, 
‘Freely upon the Campo of Siena, 
All shame being laid aside, he placed himself,” 

“ Purg.,” xi. 133— 
alluding to Provenzano Salvani, who, when 
his friend was taken prisoner by Charles of 
Anjou, King of Sicily, and was condemned to 
lose his head unless redeemed by an enor- 
mous ransom, went into the Campo di Siena, 
and sat there begging in his friend’s cause till 
the necessary sum was raised. This humility 
and generosity saved him in purgatory much 
of the suffering deserved for his sins. 
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Siena is again alluded to in the “ Inferno”: 


‘And to the Poet said I, ‘ Now was ever 

30 vain a people as the Sienese ? 

Not, for a certainty, the French by far.’ 
Long fellow Tr. “I nf.,” xxix. 121. 


The story of Pia di Tolomeo is this: Her 
hustand, thinking he had reason to suspect 
her fidelity, took her from this palace in Siena, 
, was their home, and conveyed her to 
his castle in the Maremma with the deliberate 
purpose of destroying her life by the malaria. 
And in this he was successful. 


wt 


GARGONZA — 1302-3. 


VW © now come to Gargonza, which is about 
half way between Siena and Arezzo. Dante 
must have gone there on leaving Siena, as it 
is well known that he met a number of Ghi- 
belline leaders in that place. Finding it more 
convenient to reach it from Arezzo, I there 
took a little carriage one fine day in Septem- 
ber to drive the twenty-four miles. Distances 
are not carefully measured in Italy, and this 
drive was, I think, less than the number of 
miles named. The way led along the Val di 
Chiana, a plain that in the time of Dante was 
pestilential, being rendered swampy from the 
overflow of the Chiana. This he mentions thus: 

t pain would be, if from the hospitals 
f Val di Chiana, ’twixt July and September, 
f Maremma and Sardinia, 
\ll the diseases in one moat were gathered. 
Such was it here.” 


Longfellow Tr. 


“Inf.,” xxix. 47. 


D PART OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, ROME. 
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THE PINE CONE OF THE VATICAN 


The whole valley is now a healthy and fer- 
tile district, as may be seen in the multitudes 
of gay, happy-looking people, and the abun- 
dant harvest of maize spread upon the house- 
tops and hung in festooned bunches on the 
walls to dry in the sun, and the same grain 
hung in the olive trees, thus making a bizarre 
arrangement of color, the strong yellow of the 
corn shining among the silvery grays of the 
olive. The vines well loaded with healthy- 
looking fruit, vegetable gardens in good con- 
dition, and other signs of rural prosperity, all 
speak of the present happy condition of things 
in this valley. 

After crossing these pleasant plains we be- 
gin to ascend the hills that lie between Siena 
and Arezzo, on the heights of which is situ- 
ated the Castle of Gargonza. At Monte San 
Savino we take another horse in front, and 
after a few miles of ascent reach the top of 
the hill, where, on the right side of the road, a 
few straggling cypress trees indicate the place 
of an old gate-way. A wild road among the 
trees soon brings us to a turn, from which we 
see at a short distance below the old tower 
of Gargonza. This is no ruin, and to it is 
joined a piece of the old castle wall. Some 
small houses cluster about these remains of 
the medizval castle, in one of which my 
driver tells me is living the proprietor of the 
tower, making his villeggiatura. As I find 
myself here well situated for making my 
sketch, I unpack my easel, and, selecting a 
convenient point, am soon at work. 

The driver goes on to a neighboring farm- 
house, where he can rest and feed his horse. 
He is directed to go to the tower and ask if 
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it can be seen; also, if there are any indica- 
tions of Dante’s visit to the place. Soon ap- 
pears a liveried servant bearing a courteous 
note from the Marchese and Marchesa Corsi- 
Salviati, inviting me to join them at their 
déjetiner. 

This is a kindly and unexpected hospitality, 
as they know nothing of me but that I am an 
artist, and think I may be in need of refresh- 
ment. I am obliged, unwillingly, to refuse 


TOWER CHAMBER AT 
GARGONZA. 

this kind invitation, 

as the sun will not 

stand still,and I must 

finish the sketch be- 
fore going to look at the tower. After having 
worked about two hours I find I can do no 
more, since the light has so much changed. 
Descending the hill, the path turns and leads 
up to the tower. ‘The driver guides me, and 
at the door of a house the Marchese receives 
me with much courtesy, and he and the Mar- 
chesa make me kindly welcome. After learn- 
ing what he can tell me of the history of the 
castle, some items of which he writes out for 
me, I am conducted into the old tower, and 
into the very chamber in which, according to 
family tradition, Dante lived some months. 
I looked with the deepest interest on this lit- 
tle stone chamber, as here he passed through 
the great crisis of his life, and from a Guelf 
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became a Ghibelline. As the tower 
stone, and in good preservation, it is really 
very much what it must have been at the 
time when its walls witnessed the struggles 
of this great soul with fate. Fraticelli says: 
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“While Dante, seeing how inefficacious was his ey 
bassy to Pope Bonifacio, remained in Rome, ur 
how he ought to act, he received news of the 
his country, and a little later of his own misfor 
Freeing himself, then, from the Pontifical cox 
cursing in his heart its duplicity and perfidy, h 
ened into Tuscany and arrived at Siena, where he 
heard the particulars of these melancholy facts. H¢ 
well saw, and all the other banished men saw. tha 
there was no mode of reducing their adversarics | 
milder measures ; wherefore they took counsel t«. unit 
themselves together, and their first reunion \ 
Gargonza, a castle of the Ubertini family, standing 
half way between Siena and Arezzo, and here they 
decided to act with the Ghibellines of Tuscany and oj 
Romagna, and to establish their head-quart: at 
Arezzo. The change of Dante from the Bianchi of 
the Guelfs to the party of the Ghibellines dates only 
from this time —that is, from February or March of 
1302; and whoever has said differently has not well 
studied these historical facts, their causes and their 
consequences. In Arezzo, then, they assembled, and 
here organized their forces, taking for their captain 
Count Alessandro da Romena, and naming twelve 
councilors to stand by him; one of these was 
Dante.”’ 

Thus it appears that the decision to join 
the Ghibellines must have been reached at 
Gargonza. The tradition of the place is that 
Dante passed some months in this stone 
chamber, and that he wrote some part of the 
“Inferno” here. The room occupies the whole 
body of the tower; it is entered by a ladder 
from below through a trap in the floor. and 
the same sort of passage leads to the room 
above, and another ladder to the roof. Ther 
are two small windows; one is tall and 
reaches nearly to the floor, the other smal 
and high and is reached by a few steps 
worked in the thickness of the wall. ‘This 
ladder stair-way, the Marchese assured me, 
was the same that had always been used ; the 
same arrangement is seen in Galileo’s tower, 
near Florence. Villani says: “ The Castle of 
Gargonza is celebrated for the congress, i! 
1304, of the Ghibellines of Florence and of 
Arezzo, among whom was found the exiled 
poet, Dante Alighieri.” 

I climbed to the top of the tower, whose 
high battlements seemed still to wall me in 
but the view across the Val di Chiana to the 
hills where Arezzo stands is full of airy sun 
shine, is Italian and intoxicating. In othe! 
countries one may look on a wide and beau 
tiful view with a certain coolness ; one criti 
cises its features and finds it better or poorer 
than other views; but in Italy, though it be 
but a level plain, the transparent curtain of 
the air, traversed by threads of golden light, 
makes an enchanted veil in which the specta- 
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tor is caught and held asin 
a net. He cannot criticise 
or compare; he can only 
yie! | to the magic spell. 
‘eturning to Arezzo, the 
road passes Pieve al Intop- 
the site of a battle be- 
n Guelfs and Ghibel- 
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\N GEMIGNANO— 1299. 


,R Siena is San Ge- 
mignano, an old town on a 
hill, and so full of towers 
that from a distance it seems 
composed of them, and to 
be a fortress. In the middle 
ages every city had many 
towers erected by the great 
chieftains, whose families 
took refuge in such high and safe places dur- 
ing the wars that were incessantly raging 
between these jealous neighbors. They also 
served for a point of attack. A walled city 


SAN 


kept off enemies from other cities and powers, 
but within its shelter almost every man of im- 
portance was the enemy of his neighbor, and 
fighting without end was the consequence. 
If Romeo fancied Juliet, the lives of both fam- 
ilies were put in danger; or if a drunken brawl 


occurred among the followers, and any vio- 
lence was done, war was declared immedi- 
ately, and the ensuing fights often involved 
whole neighborhoods, and a tumult of vio- 
lence would fill the great city. Vendetta was 
declared and peace forever driven away. In 
the town-hall of this place is a tablet recording 
the historical fact that Dante came here as 
embassador from the Florentines, to make 
an alliance with the San Gemignanese. This 
old town is full of picturesque treasures, and 
has charming views from its gates and from 
the tops of its towers. 
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little town is indeed a crown of 
towers. (“ Monte Reggione di torre si co- 
rona.”—* Inf.,” cant. xxxi., ver. 41.) About 
twenty houses are inclosed within a circular 
wall which has towers at short intervals. It 
is, In fact, a fortress. The gates now stand 
open, the walls are crumbled, the towers fast 
losing their shape, but the houses within are 
inhabited. It is a miniature town, a happy 
inclosure, and a pleasant and fruitful resort 
for a sketcher. When I visited the place in 
company with a friend, who gave me the 
delightful drive from Siena, it was a gray soft 
day when all was in harmony with the venera- 
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ble time«stained ruin; 
a day without pecul- 
iar splendors, yet one 
of those on which 
memory sets a seal 
that it may be never 
forgotten. 


CASENTINO — 
1303-1311. 


WE come now to 
the Casentino, which 
is rich in traces of 
Dante. This valley 
lies east of Florence, and is inclosed by the 
three mountains on which are seated the con- 
vents of Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, and Alver- 
nia. It isa favorite performance of the faithful 
to visit these three important sanctuaries. The 
valley is a little world within itself. It is from 
twenty to thirty miles across, and contains 
within its mountain boundaries hills, rivers, 
cities, castles, and convents, besides farms and 
villages. It was on a delightful day in June 
when a party of friends prepared to explore 
the Casentino, and to find the castles visited 
by Dante. We took the railway to Pontas- 
sieve, which is about ten miles from Florence, 
and at that place engaged a carriagé for the 
next four or five days. We drove first to 
Pelago, where we were to take horses for 
Vallombrosa, at the top of the mountain, and 
there pass the first night. It was arranged 
that our carriage should meet us the next 
morning at Consuma on the other side of the 
mountain. At Pelago occurred an instance 
of faithlessness to a well-understood contract, 
such as one seldom meets in Italy. The peo- 
ple will overcharge you with the greatest 
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readiness; but when they have made a con- 
tract, written or unwritten, they are usually 
faithful to it. To-day, we had a new experi- 
ence. The padrona at the little locanda at 
Pelago furnishes horses and guides for the 


mountain of Vallombrosa. We engaged two 


horses and two guides for L and myself, 
the third of our party, Mr. C , preferring 
to walk. The padrona, supported by Fran- 
ceschino, who, I suppose, was her son, now 
said that we must take a third man to carry 
our bags and shawls. We knew the night at 
Vallombrosa would be cold, and had there- 
fore taken many wraps; but though the lug- 
gage was considerable, I thought the two 
men could easily carry it; and as we could 
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also take something on 

horses, the third man appe 

unnecessary. But the padrona in- 

sisted, saying the road was so bad 

that it would require all the atten- 

tion of the two men to guide the 

horses. So we agreed to the third 

man and started, Franceschino proving 

to be that third. Mr. C had walked 

on before while we were getting mount 

ed, and was already out of sight. The day 

was delightful, and the horses stepped out 

bravely. After we had made about a mile, 

and had not yet begun the ascent, Frances- 

chino stopped the horses, and, coming to 
me, said: 

“ Bon voyage, madame,” the Italians who 
consider themselves superior preferring to 
speak French to strangers. 

“ But where are you going ?” 

“ To Florence, madame.” 

“ How is that, when you have engage:! to 
go with us?” 

“Oh,” said this traitor, “there is no n 
of a third man to go up the mountain.” 

“ But your padrona insisted that we should 
take you on account of the badness o! the 
road.” 

“ Pardon, madame, the road is excellent. 
The horses would take you up without guides; 
they know the road perfectly.” 

“ Very well,” said I ; “ then, of course, 
not pay for three men.” 

“Oh, yes, madame, you will fulfil 
contract.” 

“ What! and you tell me that you are 
to break yours.” 

“You understand, 


eed 


I do 
oul 
Ng 
that 


madame, you 
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agreed to pay the padrona so much, and she 
will expect you to send her that sum.” 

‘No, indeed ; if you do not go, I do not 
pay you.” 

could not understand such barefaced 
assurance. Finding I would not yield, Fran- 
ces. hino said he would take his horses back, 
and approaching L . said: “ Please to 
dismount, mademoiselle.” 

| —— looked at me, and I said: “ Yes, he 
ma take his horses, and we will walk up the 
mo. ntain.” 

S) we dismounted, to the surprise of Fran- 
cescnino, who, when he realized the situation, 
said to the men, “ Put down the oda.” They 
laid the bags and shawls on the road, and 
led «way the horses. 

Now, here we were left, in a glorious sea 
of afternoon sunshine, but with a heavy 
weight of luggage to carry up the mountain. 
I thought we could walk up very well, but to 
carry such a burden was impossible. I called 
a man at work in the field, and told him I 
would pay him if he would take our bags and 
go up the mountain with us. He replied that 
he could not leave his work. I noticed that 
the cavalcade, having reached the angle of 
the road on the way back to Pelago, was con- 
cealed by a house, and that it remained con- 
cealed a suspiciously long time. I thought I 
understood the policy of Franceschino. I 
took out my books and began a sketch. L 
laughed and I laughed, hoping it would end 
in laughter, of which I did not feel quite 
sure. Soon Franceschino re-appeared, saun- 
tering leisurely, and smoking a cigar. As he 
approached, I said: 

“ What do you want?” 

“] want to speak to my friend who is 
working in the field yonder.” 

“Do you know,” said I, borrowing the 
Englishman’s weapon, “that I am going to 
England and shall tell Mr. Murray what sort 
of people you at Pelago are, so that foreign- 
ers may not trust you ?” 

“T am well known to foreigners,” said he, 
with a grand air, “and I do not care what 
you say to Mr. Murray.” 

\fter this he spoke to the man in the field, 
and then returned to the place where he had 
left the horses. Immediately the procession 
re-appeared and approached us. Franceschino 
led his horse to L and begged her to 
mount, as who should say, “ Let there be an 
end of this fooling.” 

My man brought my horse, and I too 
mounted; the men gathered up our effects. 
Franceschino again wished us don voyage, 
and without further words we went on. I had 
felt sure that he would not wish to lose the 
hire of the horses and men, and so our war, 
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like many greater wars, ended, leaving things 
just as they were before it began. Franceschino 
had his way in leaving us, and I had my way 
in not paying him. 

Presently we saw Mr. C returning in 
great haste to find us. Greatly alarmed at 
our non-appearance, he feared we had met 
with brigands, or had fallen from our ‘horses. 
We had lost more time than we could well 
spare, and now pushed on briskly. The road 
proved perfectly good. We mounted and 
mounted till we came to a forest, or rather a 
plantation of fir-trees. In their native forests 
firs are grand and beautiful, and in a shrub- 
bery, mixed with other trees and well grown, 
they have beauty ; but there is a hopeless look 
about a plantation of firs that is fatiguing. 
The air grew colder, wild hawks flew scream- 
ing above our heads. It seemed as if we had 
left Italy, for warmth and beauty had both 
passed away. Only when through the firs we 
gained a glimpse of the world below and of 
the valley of the Arno could we keep up our 
spirits. That beguiling line of Milton— 


“ Thick as autumn leaves that strew the brooks in 


Vallombrosa ” — 


had prepared us for delightful deciduous for- 
ests in all their glory, and a perfectly straight 
paved road through the fir woods was a dis- 
appointment, and, as yet, there was no con- 
vent in sight. The sun was near its setting, 
the wind howling. At last, something like a 
church appeared at the end of the avenue. 
When we reached the gate of the convent it 
was nearly dark, or appeared so. Still, after 
ordering our supper from a host who lived 
outside the convent, we decided to climb to 
the Paradisino, a small edifice on the top of 
the rocks behind the church and convent; and 
as some rays of the setting sun still illumi- 
nated it, we were encouraged to go up to see 
the view. Truly, it was immense and superb ; 
and, when we had arrived on its terrace, the 
sun again rose for us and lighted up a won- 
derful world below. As twilight darkened 
the scene, we descended, were shown the 
great chambers, and were desired to choose 
for ourselves which we would have. ‘This 
convent is disestablished, but the guest-cham- 
bers still do service, and some of the brothers 
remain to take care of the conventual build- 
ings. In the morning we visited the church, 
and then took the other road down the moun- 
tain. This road wound agreeably through 
chestnut woods, and brought us to Consuma. 

It was here that we found our carriage and 
dismissed our guides. They had been very 
civil, and we gladly gave them a little more 
than was promised, and charged them to keep 
it for themselves. We were now in a new 
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stage of our journey. Consuma is so cailed to 
commemorate the fact of a man’s having been 
burned there in punishment for coining. This 
again brings us into the train of Dantesque 
associations, for this was Adam of Brescia, met 
by Dante inthe“ Inferno,” and who says to him: 


“There: is Romena, where I counterfeited 
The currency imprinted with the Baptist, 
For which I left my body burned above. 
But if I here could see the tristful soul 
Of Guido, or Alessandro, or their brother, 
For Branda’s fount I would not give the sight.” 
Longfellow Tr. “Inf.,” xxx. 71. 


These lords of Romena, whose tool this 
poor fellow was, were Dante’s friends, and 
had their castle in this neighborhood. The 
little way-side fountain called Fonte Branda 
is also near at hand. Until lately it was sup- 
posed that Master Adam alluded to the great 
Fonte Branda at Siena, but later scholars 
have decided that he would more naturally 
be thinking of the Fonte Branda in the vicin- 
ity of Romena. 

I must also quote what Ampére says about 
these lines, which refer to the waters of Ca- 
‘sentino : 

“The rivulets that from the verdant hills 
Of Cassentin descend down into Arno, 


Making their channels to be cold and moist.” 
Longfellow Tr. “ Inf.,” xxx. 64. 


“In these untranslatable verses there is a feeling of 
humid freshness, which almost makes one shudder. I 
owe it to truth to say that the Casentin was a great 
deal less fresh and less verdant in reality than in the 
poetry of Dante, and that in the midst of the aridity 
that surrounded me, this poetry by its very perfection 
made one feel something of the punishment of Master 
Adam.” Ampére, Voyage Dantesque. 

Consuma is a wretched hamlet, though 
seen from the hill above it is not unpictur- 
esque. An American wonders how it could 
remain more than five hundred years the 
same poor little place, neither improving nor 
disappearing ; so unlike our own villages, 
which in the newer settlements if they ¢an- 
not grow are abandoned, and if they do 
grow become cities in a very short time. All 
things in this valley of the Casentino, should 
it continue without railroads, may remain as 
they are another five hundred years. No- 
where can there be a more peaceful seclusion. 

On the road leading to Bibbiena, where 
we propose to pass the night, we come in 
sight of a majestic cliff, abruptly rising from 
the plain, with a city and a castle on its top. 
This is Poppi, and is one of the places visited 
by Dante after his return from Paris. Here 
he was a guest of the Contessa Battifolli in 
the castle. Poppi is on the right bank of the 
Arno. We did not stop to climb to this cas- 
tle, for the day was hot and the way was 
steep. It was left for a later visit, when I ob- 
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tained a drawing of the castle court, ex. 
tremely medizval and picturesque. It is said 
to have been the model of the Bargello at 
Florence. At the foot of this hill is the plain 
where once raged the battle of Campaldino, 
It now grows wheat, mulberry trees, an] 
grapes. Having passed Poppi, the mounta 
drew nearer, and one blue peak show 
something that looked like a dark for 
among the light tints about its head. ‘J 
proved to be Alvernia, which is to be visit 
to-morrow. We reached Bibbiena a little | 
fore sunset, and found a comfortable ii 
We engaged horses and guides to take us 
Alvernia the next day, and sunk to sleep 
our rustling beds of gran-turco leaves, bett 
known in my country as corn shucks. 

The next morning we started early, for 
is a good day’s work to visit Alvernia. \\e 
soon crossed the Corsalone torrent, as every 
swift and intermittent river is called in Italy, 
There had been a bridge, now broken; the 
river was broad and full of rocks, and we 
had to cross by wading our horses. But this 
inconvenience was repaid by the new and 
more picturesque view we had of the river 
and the mountains seen from its bed. Soon 
we began the ascent and struck a path lead- 
ing up to the convent, still hidden from us 
by the mountain shoulders. ‘The lower part of 
the road is a long ridge scattered with bow!- 
ders of large size and strange forms. Deep 
twisted cavities in these rocks tell of water 
and pebbles at work, churning holes perhaps 
during thousands of long-past years. It was 
noon when we reached the convent, the last 
part of the road being too steep for the horses. 
There we came up a little stair-way to a 
spacious terrace on which the buildings stand. 
This convent has been spared, owing to some 
protection it holds from the municipality of 
Florence. The Franciscan friars are brown- 
robed, barefooted, with each a cord about 
the waist. Here was the earliest foundation 
of St. Francis, unless we count the tiny con- 
vent near Assisi, called the Carcere di San 
Francesco. The place is properly called Al- 
vernia or winter, from its perpetual cold. 
Even on this June day we perceived an icy 
quality in the air. Here are wonderful rocks 
and caves,—rocks which by some earthquake 
shock have fallen across other rocks and so 
made caves. The friars tell us that these 
rocks were rent when Jesus Christ was cru- 
cified. One cave overhung with a great rock 
which had apparently no support, they told 
us, was the favorite resort of St. Francis, who 
chose to lie in it as an exercise of faith. 
They show the little chapel, hewn out of the 
rock, where he received the stigmata. The 
spot where he was kneeling at the moment 
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covered with an iron grate. We 
now three thousand seven hun- 

| and twenty feet above the sea. 
ve the convent buildings rises 
forest, and through this de- 
tful wilderness we climb perpet- 
, till at the top they tell us that 
re now one thousand one hun- 
and fifty feet above the con- 
itself. A young friar went with 

) the forest-path. He was a gay 
full of cheerfulness and 
There seemed no morti- 
Dante speaks 


ure, 
iter. 
on about him. 
is mountain : 


the rude rock ‘twixt Tiber and the 
\rno, 
Christ did he receive the finai seal 

Which during two whole years his mem- 

vers bore.” 

Long fellow Tr. “ Par.,” xi. 106 

(hese hospitable monks gave us 
a fast-day dinner which seemed to 
us to want nothing. It was served 
with exquisite neatness —the knives 
bright and sharp as daggers, as if 
they had been scoured hundreds of years and 
kept most carefully. For this dinner of soup 
made of fish and vegetables, pickled tunny 
fish, an omelette, good bread and cheese, and 
excellent coffee, they refused payment, and 
only accepted what we offered when we begged 
them to keep it for the use of the convent. 

\gain at Bibbiena, where we spent the 
night. Next day we crossed the Arno, left 
Poppi behind, and came upon the battle-field 
of Campaldino, where Dante, then twenty- 
four years of age, fought in the Florentine 
cavalry, and led a charge. “A letter remains 
in which he describes the battle, and his fears 
lest his side should be defeated. And now I 
wish some brave sculptor would take a hint 
from this bit of history, and make an 
effigy of this solemn, this terrible poet, not 
like an old woman, in robes and lappets, but 
as in his youth he fought at the battle of 
Campaldino. Make him, O sculptor, 

“ Helmed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled.” 

He would seem more at home than in the 
better known costume. I have been told 
that those white, three-cornered lappets were 
worn to protect the face and ears from the 
rubbing of the helmet. And why were they 
not laid aside with the helmet, instead of 
being worn when helmets were no longer in 
question? Flaxman has imparted such dig- 
nity to the robe and lappets that it now 
appears to be a law of representation that 
Dante should be allowed no other dress ; but 
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COURT OF POPPI CASTLE 


rebellion against this law is worth trying. I 
made a sketch of the battle-field, with Poppi 
in the background. After this we began to 
inquire for Fonte Branda. Our driver knew 
nothing of such a place, but the first peasant 
we met guided us to it. It is a little way-side 
fountain, flowing within a recess in the wall 
of brick-work, and from that reservoir trickles 
a tiny thread of water into a stone basin 
where cattle may drink. This fountain is not 
much changed since the time of Dante. 
About half a mile on the same road comes a 
little town where Landino, Dante’s first com- 
mentator, was born and died. His remains 
are mummified, and are shown on festa days 
as those of a saint. Next we passed the castle 
of Romena, where the poet visited his friend 
Count Alessandro da Romena. It is now a 
picturesque ruin. A few miles further is the 
Castle of Porciano, which he also visited, 
and from which is dated an important let- 
ter, thus, “Scritta in Toscana sotto le fonte 
d’Arno, 16 Avrile, 1311,” and addressed to 
the Florentines. This letter is full of political 
fury because the Florentines resist the Em 
peror. This fixes a date, and shows that his 
second visit to the Casentino was after his 
return from Paris. The 29th of June, the same 
year, the Emperor Henry was crowned in 
Rome, in the Basilica of St: John Lateran. 


PERUGIA — 1303. 


DaNTE’s visit to Perugia was probably 
made when he was so near to it. Perugia 
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is alluded to in the verses where Assisi is 
spoken of: 
“ Between Tupino and the stream that falls 
Down from the hill elect of blessed Ubald, 
A fertile slope of lofty mountain hangs 
From which Perugia feels the cold and heat 
Through Porta Sole.” 
Longfellow Tr. * Par.,” xi. 43. 
The drawing that I made at Perugia is 
of something so old that Dante must have 
seen it. It is called the Augusta Gate, as 


Augustus on taking Perugia, after failing in 


FONTE BRANDA. 
the attempt to burn the gate, had his name 
inscribed upon it, “Augusta Perusia.” 

This has been considered an Etruscan 
work, but the later archeologists deny this 
early origin, and point out in the tower and 
supporting stones of the arch certain frag- 
ments of Etruscan inscriptions which are put 
in, not horizontaHy, as if meant to be read, 
but diagonally or perpendicularly, as if the 
builders had made use of old Etruscan stones, 
without regard to the inscriptions. But the 
design is more Etruscan than Roman, the 
grand and massive arch being surmounted 
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by a row of blank disks such as one secs op 
Etruscan tombs, and which seem to hint at 
the mysteries of that occult and inscrurable 
religion or literature. 

Ampére, in his “ Voyage Dantesque,” «ays: 


“ Having been twice at Perugia, I have experi: nced 
the double effect of Monte Ubaldo, which the poet 
says makes the city feel the cold and heat— 


*Onde Perugia sente freddo e caldo’ 
’ 


ere. a 


that is, which by turns reflects upon it the 1 of 
the sun and sends it icy winds. I have but t ell 
verified the justice of Dante’s observation, particu arly 
as regards the cold temperature which Perugia, \ hen 
it is not burning hot, owes to Monte Ubaldo. UY 
rived in front of this city on a brilliant autu) inal 
night, and had time to comment at leisure on the w nds 
of the Ubaldo, as I slowly climbed the winding : oad 
which leads to the gates of the city, fortified by a Pope.’ 


The views from every part of Perugia are 
most enchanting. A sea of mountains of 
trembling azure rolls below on every side, 
except on the east, where vast plains stretch 
away toward the still more distant and vaj ory 
mountains of Umbria. It is a heavenly land- 
scape. Perugia has many quite visible Etrus- 
can remains. A curious architectural cusiom 
of that old people is perpetuated by their 
successors in some of the houses in the north- 
ern and oldest part of the town. In many 

houses a narrow door is still to be 
seen beside the principal house door. 
This narrow door was built to carry 
out the dead, as it was believed that 
to pass the corpse through the coor 
used by the living would bring ill 
luck. In some cases the narrow «loor 
is still open, but more frequently it is 
walied up, though plainly visible as 
a blind arch in the wall, and always 
close to the principal house door. 


ASSISI. 


Tuat Dante visited his friend Giotto 
while he was engaged in painting the 
church of St. Francis at Assisi is con- 
ceded. He alludes in the “ Paradiso” 

quite distinctly to the fresco of the marriage 

of St. Francis with poverty: 

“For he in youth his father’s wrath incurre: 
For certain Dame, to whom, as unto deat! 
The gate of pleasure no one doth unlock; 

And was before his spiritual court 
Et coram patre unto her united ; 

Then day by day more fervently he loved 

She, reft of her first husband, scorned, obsc 
One thousand and one hundred years an 

Waited without a suitor till he came.” 

Long fellow Tr. “ Par.,” 


The fresco represents a woman i 
and standing with bare feet among th« 
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the act of being mar- 
ried to St. Francis, 
who looks very com- 
forta! le in his brown 
hood and robes. This 
fresco has been well 
prest ved, but it is 
only between two 
and (our P. M. that 
inyth ng ofthe paint- 
ings «an be seen in 
that dark, under- 
ground church. At 
that time the sun 
streais in at certain 
small windows and fills the cave-like church 
with light enough to make the frescoes 
visible. In a day without sunshine, of 
course, nothing can be seen. The vast 
cloisters or galleries of the convent are 
most interesting. The views over the 
great plains of Umbria to the mountains are 
like an enchanted ocean. One can easily fancy 
Dante and Giotto walking there together and talking 

of St. 

Francis. 

Assisi 

is a very 

charm- 

ing old 

town, 

very 

quiet, 

full of CASTLE OF ROMENA. 








medizval architecture, showing very little that 
is modern, and streets unusually clean. The 
families, as in all the Italian towns, pass the 
summer afternoons in the street ; the women 
spinning with the distaff or sewing, babies 
sprawling and rolling on the pavement, boys 
and girls playing, all evidencing a tranquil 
and happy existence. Santa Chiara is here 
the other great saint, and her mummy is pre- 
served in her church, and shown to the faith- 
ful and also to the curious. 

A long and difficult path leads up and 
around the mountain, and brings one to a 
tiny convent called Carcere di San Francesco. 
Here are shown recesses in the rock where 
the saint imprisoned himself, so narrow that, 
being within, he could not turn himself. A 
bridge across the ravine leads to the wood 
where, by some rude steps, one descends to a 
very picturesque grotto in which the saint is 
said to have passed much time in prayer. 
Returning through the little convent, we 
stopped in the tiny court-yard and drank of 
the cool pure water of St. Francis’s well. A 
white -dove washed himself fluttering in a 
stone basin; a fresco of the Annunciation glim- 

AUGUSTA GATE. mered under the little arcade; the tiny con- 
Vou. XXVII.— 72. 
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vent bell hung in the narrow arched entrance, 
black against the shining trees on the other 
side of the ravine; all was cool and silent. 
One can, for the moment, envy the peace of 
the conventual life in these green retreats ; 
no busy bustling days, no care but to follow 
the routine prescribed, no responsibility but 
that of obedience, and, it cannot be denied, 
much stagnation. Though courteous and 
hospitable, these monks can seldom answer 
the simplest question about their own order. 
Questions are not considered by their minds; 
routine occupies the time or kills it, and that 
is sufficient. 

Returning to Assisi, we took our last look 
at the lower church of St. Francis. As the 
upper church rests upon this, its weight is 
sustained upon low Gothic arches which are 
distributed throughout the interior, and de- 
termine its architecture. When the great 
doors are open at noon, the church is filled 
with reflected light which, echoing through 
these arched spaces and searching their re- 
ceding depths, produces the loveliest effects, 
the mosaics and frescoes enriching every 
space and border with a soft glimmer of color. 


BOLOGNA, 


Tue Torre di Garisenda at Bologna, men- 
tioned by Dante, and used by him as an il- 
lustration in describing the giant Antzeus, still 
inclines as when he looked up at its dangerous 
tilting, so many years ago. 

“As seems the Carisenda, to behold 

Beneath the leaning side, when goes a cloud 

Above it, so that opposite it hangs ; 

Such did Antzus seem to me, who stood 

Watching to see him stoop, and then it was 

I could have wished to go some other way. 

But lightly in the abyss, which swallows up 

Judas with Lucifer, he put us down; 

Nor, thus bowed downward, made he there delay, 
But, as a mast does in a ship, uprose.”’ 

Longfellow Tr. “ Inf.,” xxxi. 136. 


It is believed that Dante in his youth stud- 
ied at the University of Bologna.  Fraticelli 
thinks there is no evidence of this, but that 
he went there during his exile. 


GARGNANO — VERONA, 


Near Verona is the villa at Gargnano, a 
possession which Dante acquired while at the 
court of Can Grande. This place is about 
twelve miles distant from Verona. It must 
have been at the time of his second residence 
at Verona that Dante became possessed of 
this retreat, to which, no doubt, he was glad 
to escape from the noisy court, and where he 
must have written many of his verses. The 
place is still in possession of his descendants. 
The granddaughter of Dante was the Con- 
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tessa Sarego, and the villa is still owned and 
inhabited by the Sarego family. It is a jleas- 
ant drive from Verona to the villa, first pags. 
ing along the banks of the Adige, and then 
turning off among the hills, the road becom. 
ing more and more secluded. Stopping at 
the iron gate of a modern-looking villa, our 
driver informed us that this was the Villa 
Sarego. We inquired if it could be seen, and 
were invited to enter. Coming to the cdvor 
of the house, a modern structure, a servant 
met us and said that the Contessa being jl] 
could not receive us, but made us welcome 
to look about the place. He took us first 
into a ground-floor saloon to show us what 
he called “ z cocchi antichi.” ‘These he showed 
us, hanging from the beams in the ceiling. 
They were simply the frames and ribs of 
two small coaches, without wheels. ‘lhey 
were painted in black and gold. These, the 
servant told us, had been the property of the 
first Contessa Sarego, who was the grand- 
daughter of Dante. After we had stared re- 
spectfully at these relics he asked us to go 
into the garden and see a “ sasso.” Suppos 
ing that we were about to see a stone that 
Dante loved to sit upon, we gladly followed 
him, and, when we were presented to the 
stone, found it to be a monument inscribed 
with verses addressed to Dante by the poet 
Monti. There were also three young laurels 
in front of the stone, and these were planted 
by the three poets, Monti, Pindamohte, and 
Da Lorenzo, on the occasion of the sexcen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of Dante. ‘The 
garden was a pleasant, shaded place, not 
filled with fruit and flowers, but with ilex 
trees. From an opening in the trees could 
be seen, on a neighboring hill,an old Roman 
tower. Since Dante must often have looked 
at it, I chose it for my sketch. While I was 
drawing, a young gentleman came into the 
garden, and, advancing with a_ courteous 
gesture, asked if he could do anything for 
us. My niece, to whom he addressed him- 
self, told him what I was doing, and then he 
came to me and asked if I wanted anything. 
I said to him, “Is it true that this place is 
in possession of the descendants of Dante ?” 
“ Si, signora,” replied he, “ed io mi chiam 
Dante.” Surprised, I asked him to explain 
this, and he told me that his ancestress, the 
Contessa Sarego, left this little place by will 
to belong always to the eldest son of the 
Sarego family, with request that he should 
take the name of Dante. He then presented 
me with his card, on which was engrave: 


“ Dante di Sarego Alighieri.” 


“ Then the place really belonged to Dante : 


first?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “and this 
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)RRE DI GARISENDA. 


proved by the title- 

deed.” All this was 

very interesting to 

me, and so were 

other things that he told me. Among other 
anecdotes was this one. His family being in- 
vited to be present at the sexcentennial cel- 
ebration at Ravenna, his uncle, a physician, 
was chosen as one of the Royal Commission- 
ers appointed to examine the newly found skel- 
eton of Dante, and to decide on its genuine- 
ness. These gentlemen having decided that 
the skeleton was that of a man of the same age 
and size as is recorded of Dante, and that 
the skull answered to the same description in 
its proportions, the sepulcher was opened 
and found to be empty, excepting that some 
phalanges of the fingers, wanting in the 
newly found skeleton, were lying in the place 
where the bones should have been. ‘These 
were found to complete the skeleton, and it 
was replaced in the sepulcher, and closed 
securely. There was also some dust found 
lying with the small bones, and this gentle- 
man, as one of the poet’s family, thought he 
might gather a little of this precious dust in 
| paper, and preserve it as a relic. He did 
so, but the same evening many persons came 
about the house where the commissioners 
were lodged, saying that they had learned 
that a portion of the remains had been re- 
moved, and that such a thing could not be 
permitted. The uncle explained that it was 
but a trifle of the dust of his honored relative 
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that he had ventured to appropriate, and 
showed it to the assembled crowd; but they 
would not be satisfied till he had replaced it 
with the skeleton. Such jealousy still exists 
in the city of Ravenna concerning the pos- 
session of the poet’s remains. The whole 
story of the discovery of this skeleton will be 
given in the chapter on Ravenna. 

Having finished my sketch of the Roman 
tower, we prepared to take leave of our 
young host. While doing so, the old gardener 
appeared, bearing boucuets of hot-house flow- 
ers for the ladies, which we received from the 
hands of the young Dante, with his kind 
wishes that we might come again and see his 
mother; but we could not at this time hope 
to do so, as we were leaving Verona the next 
day. It was while making a second visit to 
Verona that I obtained a sketch of the old 
staircase in the court-yard of one of the 
Scaligeri palaces, which is now a prison. 
The stairs are of rose-colored Verona marble, 
with traces of twisted columns and marble 
canopy. In the hall above, to which they 
lead, there is a richly carved door, which 
might have been the entrance to a grand re- 
ception-room; and Dante, jostled by the 
crowd of rude courtiers on the stairs, might 
here have produced the sad, immortal lines, 


“Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’] salir per |’ altrui scale.” 
“Par.,” xvii. 58. 
“Thou shalt have proof how savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 


The going down and up another’s stairs.” 
Long fellow. 


It was at Verona, in the church of Santa 
Elena, that Dante, at the request of Can 
Grande, gave a lecture to the clero Veronese, 
a philosophic thesis on water and earth. 

ROVEREDO — SLOVINO DI MARCO— 1303. 

Tuat striking passage in the “ Inferno,” 
where the land-slide of Roveredo called the 
Slovino di Marco is described, shows that 
Dante had seen it himself, and that it im- 
pressed his imagination deeply : 


“Such as that ruin is, which in the flank 
Smote, on this side of Trent, the Adige, 

Either by earthquake or by failing stay. 

For, from the mountain’s top from which it moved, 
Unto the plain, the cliff is shattered so, 
Some path ’twould give to him who was 

Even such was the descent of that ravine 

Long fellow Tr. “Inf.,” xii. 4. 


above; 


Dante may have made his excursion into 
the Italian Tyrol during his first visit to Ve- 
rona. So Troya believes, and I will place 
this illustration next in order. 
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The place is strange, wild, and desolate 
now, as on the day when Dante looked upon 
it. The railway of the Brenner Pass runs 
close beside it, so that something of its 
strangeness may be seen by the traveler from 
the train. The scientific study of geology 
being unknown in 1303, such a guess as 
Dante made at the cause of this to him un- 
intelligible stretch of scattered stones was 
all that was possible in that early time. I 
was fortunate in meeting the geological 


professor in the Institute at Roveredo, a na- 
He kindly went over the 


tive of the place. 


LAND-SLIDE AT ROVEREDO. 


ground with me, and pointed out the course 
of the land-slide or fall of rocks from the 
sides of the valley, when the strata were un- 
dermined by some flood. He also showed 
me the stones of an old moraine, which are 
confused and masked by the stones of the 
land-slide. This shows that the phrase Dante 
uses of the scarco or scarico of stones, signify- 
ing an unloading, is precise. Mr. Ruskin 
thinks it not an elevated or enthusiastic ex- 
pression, and especially objects to the word 
scarco; but if Dante had witnessed the 
course of the great prehistoric glacier when 
it passed that valley, dropping the bowlders 
of its moraine as it slowly melted, and moved 
on still more slowly, he could not have cho- 
sen a better word to describe its action. It 
was, in fact, a great unloading of stones. 
Also, when he hazards the guess, “oe fer sos- 
tegno manco,” or by deficient prop, he is not 
less happy in his interpretation of appear- 
ances, since a part of this strange chaos comes 
from that very cause. Professor Cobelli, 
who has made a life study of this phenome- 
non, showed me also the ¢iguetri, or long 
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flint-stones found in the glacier track. 

are cone-shaped, three-sided, worked 
point at one end, the angles rounded 
the whole very smooth. They are som: 
found six inches long, and one of the 
sides is always a little more flattened th. 
others. It is supposed that they have 
worn to this shape by attrition and the 
continued grinding force and weight of the 
glacier, and that the flattened side, beiny the 
lowest, had more abrasion to endure. | 
might also here take exception to what Mr. 
Ruskin says of Dante being “ notably a bad 


hey 
to . 
and 
Imes 
three 
the 
een 
Ng- 


climber,” and that “he was fond of sitting 
in the sun, looking at his fair Baptistery, or 
walking in a dignified manner on flat pave 
ments, in a long robe, and it put him seri- 
ously out of his way when he has to take to 
his hands and knees or look to his feet.” 
When Mr. Ruskin so speaks, he has not con 
sidered Dante’s long journeys in wild pl 
mostly if not entirely made on foot, wh« 
traversed Italy from Rome to Siena, Perug 
Assisi, Bologna, Verona, Venice, into th« 

rol to Roveredo, again back to the Gul 
Spezia, along the Cornice road thr 
France to Paris, then to Milan, to the C: 
tino in Tuscany, to Gubbio, to Avel 
which lies among the steepest mountail 
Umbria, and where from Catria, the gia! 
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the Apennines, you can 

behold the Adriatic Sea on 

the one hand, and the Medi- 

terranean on the other; to Ur- 

bino and to the castle of Fag- 

giuola, near San Leo; again to 

Mantua and Verona; to Duino, on the 

sea near Trieste; into the Austrian 

[yrol to Tolmino and the castle of 

Pagano della Torre; to Rimini and Ra- 

venna, where his wanderings ended. On 

many hundreds of miles of these journeys 

no flat pavement was to be found, the 

roads naturally being rough before any 

but cart roads had been made, and we 

may safely believe that the long trailing 

robes with which painters love to invest 

Dante were not worn by him as a trav- 

eling dress. The castle of Lizzana is 

near this spot, and is mentioned by 

the guide-books as a castle visited by 

Dante. I asked the landlord of the 

hotel to call a carriage, and said I 

wished to be taken to the castle of Lizzana. He 

replied that he knew no such place, and that STAIR-WAY AT VERONA 
it could not be at or near Roveredo. While I 

was explaining to him my reasons for believ- had been sitting half asleep near by roused 
ing that it must be in that vicinity,a man who himself and said: “The castle of Lizzana! 
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why, don’t you know it? That is the old 
castle where Dante passed a night!” This, 
then, was the local tradition. ‘The man was 
a common man, ignorant, but knowing the 
traditions of his native place, and this point 
of circumstance—/he one night—delighted 
me. ‘This tradition had been preserved ever 
since Dante passed a night with his friend, 
the lord of this castle, when no doubt he 
strolled out in the morning to look at the 
wonderful s/ovino which lies under the castle 
cliff, and stretches miles along the valley. 
The sole remains of the castle are a pile of 
stones and rubbish, which, with a bit of wall, 
show where the tower once stood. 


URBINO — 1304. 


OnE of the castles where Dante was enter- 
tained was that of la Faggiuola, the lord of 
which was his friend Ugguccione. I was 
glad to visit Urbino, the birth-place of 
Raphael. From here I hoped to reach the 
castle, which is said to be five leagues west 
from Urbino, and half-way between Mace- 
rata and San Leo, near the source of the 
river Conca. This direction was sufficiently 
clear, but inquiries at Urbino produced the 
information that the mountain-road in that 
direction was considered impassable on ac- 
count of recent floods. I was advised to try 
the road from Rimini, and thus was induced 
A few days were 


to postpone the excursion. 
pleasantly passed in the old town of Urbino, 
which is high on the mountains, the road 
being a continual ascent from the coast. The 
air is excellent, the views superb, and the 


place full of historical memories. The house 
of Raphael has, largely by Mr. Morris 
Moore’s exertions, been purchased and made 
the foundation of a museum and school of 
art. At present it is adorned with engravings 
and photographs from the great works of the 
master. It is well that this beginning is made, 
as the house will now be securely held to the 
memory of Raphael and the service of the 
fine arts. ‘The street in which this house 
stands goes steeply up the hill to the ter- 
race of the old fortress. From this espla- 
nade we overlook the city on the east, and 
looking westward we see five ranges of 
Apennines, separated from each other by the 
golden haze of afternoon sunshine, and | 
pleased myself with the thought that Dante 
must have observed the same effect. I give a 
sketch of one of the steep, crowded streets, 
with the palace in the background. 

In the “Inferno” Dante meets Guido di 
Montefeltro, who inquires of him whether, 
when he left that sweet Latin land, he left 
peace or war behind him. 
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“If thou art newly fallen to breathe the air 
Of this blind world, from Latium’s pleasant land, 
Whence all the burden of my sins I bear, 
Tell me if now Romagna’s tribes remain 
At peace or war; for I was of the hills, 
Betwixt Urbino and the mountain chain 
Whence Tiber first unlocks his infant rills.’ 
7. W. Parsons Tr. “Inf.,” xxvii. 


PADUA— 1306. 


At Padua exists one of the most precious 
of all the trecento monuments. This is the 
Arena Chapel. The place, as its name indi- 
cates, was a Roman theater. In 1303 Enrico 
Scrovigno, to whom it belonged, built within 
its precincts the chapel commonly called 
Santa Maria dell’ Arena. It is not known 
whether it was intended for a domestic 
chapel, or for the use of the order of the 
Cavalieri di Santa Maria. Scrovigno em- 
ployed Giotto, then in his youth, working at 
Padua, to build and decorate it. The chapel 
consists of a single aisle with a tribune at 
its end. The few architectural lines are of 
the simplest Gothic. It is, in fact, a hall, 
lined with pictures of the life of the Vir- 
gin. The chapel is concealed in a garden 
crowded with vines and vegetables, and is 
delightfully withdrawn from the streets. A 
pomegranate tree was by its door in full 
flower. These works are a most interesting 
study, but to describe them all would be too 
long. When I first visited this chapel in 
1850, I was especially struck with the figure 
of the angel of the Resurrection; and return. 
ing after many years, the same figure seems 
the most beautiful of all. 

When we remember that Giotto and Dante 
passed many hours together in this chapel, 
we do not require much power of imagination 
to repeople the place. I spent some time 
here alone, trying to copy the beautiful angel, 
but the light was insufficient, and the picture 
too high on the wall for me. I even procured 
a permission to put up a scaffold, meaning 
to spend some days there in copying; but the 
weather changed, the chapel became too 
dark for work, and as the rain continue 
gave up my plan. 

There is a record of Dante’s presen: 
Padua, being his name as witness to a < 
tract drawn in the house of Donna Amata 
Papafava. This document is preserved | 
the Marchese Papafava. 


RIMINI — 1307. 


From Urbino I passed to Rimini, ; 
hours by diligence. The road is a descent 
till it reaches the sea. I was prepare 
find in Rimini the most antique, the m 
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IN URBINO. 


est, most deserted, ivy-grown city that Italy 
could show —and never was I more mistaken. 
| had hoped to find some castle or palace 
where I could be assured that the sad Fran- 
cesca had lived, and where the bitter, bloody 


tragedy of her fate was acted. Inquiring at 
once for the house of Francesca, I was shown 
a row of new houses in the busiest part of the 
city, and told that the house of Francesca 


had once stood there! Near by is the cathe- 
dral devoted to the memory of Sigismund 
Malatesta and his wife Isotta, whose ciphers 
are united with the rose and elephant in 

frieze border which surrounds the church. I 
took a little carriage and desired the driver 
to take me to the oldest part of the city, hop- 
ing to find something of the trecento date; 
but the driver thought best to take me to the 
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music and bathing-houses, and everyw 
the vulgar efflorescence that belongs to 
places. I despaired of finding anythi: 
old Rimini till I came to the fortress, » 
is, no doubt, partly at least of the old ; 
It is now a soldiers’ barrack, and new | 
have been added to the old towers to n 
them habitable; but certain parts of 
structure have the look of past ages han 
about them and the colors of sunset and 
light, and the open country beyond, ¢ 
dignity to the modernized pile. Thoug 
could not find the house of Francesca, I mus 
give a few of the immortal lines in which 
tells the sad story to Dante: 


“The land where I was born sits by the sea, 
Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 
With all his followers, in search of peace. 

Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehend 
Seized him for the fair person that was ta’ 
From me, and me even yet the mode offen 

Love, who to none beloved to love again 
Remits, seized me with wish to please so strong 

Casino, by the sea, and thus showed me That, as thou seest, yet it doth remain. 


a ; Love to one death conducted us along, 
the Rimini that I desired to find, replaced wath A npecs mah ngs ogpaalig * gem, AE 


MALATESTA FORTRESS. 


by a noisy resort for summer visitors,—gay Lord Byron Tr. “nf.,” v. 97. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
—> 
VISIONS. 
LaTELy I drew my little skiff Into a thicket dark I bent, 
To the edge of a lovely ocean isle, Chasing the rivulet as it wound, 
And over the tall and wind-swept cliff, With little to mark the way it went, 
A wanderer, climbed and strayed awhile. Save under the ferns its own sweet sound. 


Hither and thither I turned amid There, of a sudden, betwixt the boughs, 
The gray, old groves of beech and birch, Out in the open, full and clear, 

Saw where the brood of the partridge hid, I saw, as it stood with lifted brows, 
And startled the gray owl from his perch, Half turned to listen, an antlered deer. 


Deeper, anon, in my vagrant mood, It gazed with its great brown girlish eyes, 
I sought the elder and alder brush, Till in the thicket they fell on me; 
And followed the rivulet where it wooed, Then, with a look of wild surprise, 
In its pretty manner, the reed and rush. It tossed its antlers and turned to flee. 


The small birds flitting from top to top, So have I followed a thousand ways, 
Bowed the heads of the rushes low. In cities, some pleasing, idle din, 

"Mid knotted hemlocks, drop by drop, And then for a moment felt the gaze 
I saw the amber distilling slow. Of one I would give the world to win. 


Only a moment —a look askance, 
The far-off gleam of a beautiful face, 
No more than a maiden’s one coy glance — 
And then forever an empty place. 


James Herbert Morse. 








[Begun in the November number. } 
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XXIII. 
WEAR AND TEAR. 


THE arrangement for Dr. Sevier to place 
the loan of fifty dollars on his own books at 
Richling’s credit naturally brought Narcisse 
into relation with it. 

It was a case of love at first sight. From 
the moment the record of Richling’s “little 
quantity” slid from the pen to the page, 
Narcisse had felt himself betrothed to it by 
destiny, and hourly supplicated the awful 
fates to frown not upon the amorous hopes 
of him unaugmented. Richling descended 
upon him once or twice and tore away from 
his embrace small fractions of the coveted 
treasure, choosing, through a diffidence which 
he mistook for a sort of virtue, the time of 
day when he would not see Dr. Sevier; and 
at the third visitation took the entire golden 
fleece away with him rather than encounter 
again the always more or less successful 
courtship of the scorner of loans. 

A faithful suitor, however, was not thus 
easily shaken off. He became a frequent vis- 
itor at the Richlings’, where he never men- 
tioned money; that part was left to moments 
of accidental meeting with Richling in the 
street, which suddenly began to occur at sin- 
gularly short intervals. 

Mary labored honestly and arduously to 
dislike him—to hold a repellent attitude 
toward him. But he was too much for her. 
It was easy enough when he was absent; 
but one look at his handsome face, so rife 
with animal innocence, and despite herself 
she was ready to reward his displays of sen- 
timent and erudition with laughter that, fmean 
_ it might, always pleased and flattered 
im. 

“Can you help liking him?” she would 
ask John. “I can’t, to save my life!” 

Had the treasure been earnings, Richling 
said,— and believed,—he could firmly have 
repelled Narcisse’s importunities. But coldly 
to withhold an occasional modest heave-of- 
fering of that which was the free bounty of 
another to him, was more than he could do. 

“ But,” said Mary, straightening his cravat, 


“you intend to pay up, and he — you don’t 
think I’m uncharitable, do you?” 

“T’d rather give my last cent than think 
you so,” replied John. “ Still,”— laying the 
matter before her with both open hands,— 
“if you say plainly not to give him another 
cent, I'll do as you say. The money’s no 
more mine than yours.” 

“Well, you can have all my share, 
Mary, pleasantly. 

So the weeks passed and the hoard dwindled. 

“ What has it got down to, now ?” asked 
John, frowningly, on more than one morning 
as he was preparing to go out. And Mary, 
who had been made treasurer, could count it 
at a glance without taking it out of her purse. 

One evening, when Narcisse called, he 
found no one at home but Mrs. Riley. The 
infant Mike had been stuffed with rice and 
milk and laid away to slumber. The Rich- 
lings would hardly be back in less than an 
hour. 

“T’m so’y,” said Narcisse, with a baffled 
frown, as he sat down and Mrs. Riley took 
her seat opposite. “I came to ‘epay ’em 
some moneys which he made me the loan— 
juz in a fwenly way. And I came to ’epay 
‘im. The sum-total, in fact I suppose 
he nevva mentioned you about that, eh?” 

“ No, sir; but, still, if » 

“No, and so I can’t pay it to you. I’m 
so’y. Because I know he woon like it, I 
know, if he fine that you know he’s been 
bawing money to me. Well, MisSes Wiley, in 
fact, thass a ve’y fine gentleman and lady — 
that Mistoo and Misses Witchlin, in fact ?” 

“Well, now, Mr. Narcisse, ye’r’ about 
right! She’s just too good to live — and he’s 
not much better—ha! ha!” She checked 
her jesting mood. “ Yes, sur, they’re very 
peaceable, quiet people. They’re jist simply 
ferst tlass!” 

“’Tis tue,” rejoined the Creole, fanning 
himself with his straw hat and looking at the 
Pope. “ And they’ handsome and genial, as 
the lite’ati say on the noozpapeh. Seem like 
they almoze wedded to each otheh.” 

“ Well, now, sur, that’s the ttrooth!” She 
threw her open hand down with emphasis. 
“ And isn’t that as man and wife should be?” 


” 


said 
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“ You’ mighty co’-ect, Misses Wiley!” 
Narcisse gave his pretty head a little shake 
from side to side as he spoke. 

“ Ah! Mr. Narcisse,” she pointed at her- 
self, “ haven’t I been a wife? The husband 
and wife — they’c aht to jist be each other’s 
guairdjian angels! Hairt to hairt, sur; sperit 
to sperit. All the rist is nawthing, Mister 
Narcisse.” She waved her hands. “ Min is 
different from women, sur.” She looked about 
on the ceiling. Her foot noiselessly patted 
the floor. 

“ Yes,” said Narcisse, “and thass the cause 
that they dwess them dif’ent. To show the 
dif’ence, you know.” 

“Ah! no. It’s not the mortial frame, 
sur; it’s the sperit. The sperit of man is not 
the sperit of woman. The sperit of woman 
is not the sperit of man. Each one needs 
the other, sur. They needs each other, sur, 
to purify and strinthen and enlairge each 
other’s speritu’l life. Ah! sur. Doo not I 
feel those things, sur?” She touched her 
heart with one backward-pointed finger. “7 
doo. It isn’t good for min to be alone— 
much liss for women. Do not misunderstand 
me, sur; I speak as a widder, sur—and who 
always will be—ah! yes, I will—ha, ha, 
ha!” She hushed her laugh as if this were 
going too far, tossed her head, and continued 
smiling. 

So they talked on. Narcisse did not stay 
an hour, but there was little of the hour left 
when he rose to go. They had passed a 
pleasant time. The Creole, it is true, tried 
and failed to take the helm of conversation. 
Mrs. Riley held it. But she steered well. 
She was still expatiating on the “strinthenin’” 
spiritual value of the marriage relation when 
she, too, stood up. 

“ And that’s what Mr. and Madam Rich- 
lin’s a-doin’ all the time. And they do ut to 
perfiction, sur—jist to perfiction !” 

“T doubt it not, Misses Wiley. Well, Mis- 
ses Wiley, I bid you au ’evoi’. I dunno if 
you'll pummit me, but I am compel to tell 
you, Misses Wiley, I nevva yeh anybody in 
my life with such a educated and talented 
conve’sation like yo’seff. Misses Wiley, at 
what univussity did you gwaduate ?” 

“Well, reely, Mister—eh—” She fanned 
herself with broad sweeps of her purple-bor- 
dered palim-leaf—“ reely, sur, if I don’t fur- 
git the name I—I—TI'll be switched! ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Narcisse joined in the laugh. 

“Thaz the way, sometime,” he said, and 
then with sudden gravity: “And, by the 
by, Misses Wiley, speakin’ of Mistoo ’Itchlin’, 
— if you could baw me two dollahs an’ a half 
juz till tomaw mawnin—till I kin sen’ it you 
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fum the office—? Because that money I've 


got faw Mistoo ’Itchlin’ is in the shape of a 

check, and I’m c’owding me a little to pay that 

whole sum-total to Mistoo’Itchlin’. I kinsen’jt 

you firs’ thing my bank open tomaw mawnin’.” 
Do you think he didn’t get it ? 


“Wuar has it got down to now?” John 
asked again, a few mornings after Narcisse’s 
last visit. Mary told him. He stepped a little 
way aside, averting his face, dropped his fore. 
head into his hand, and returned. 

“IT don’t see—I don’t see, Mary —I ——” 

“ Darling,” she replied, reaching and capt- 
uring both his hands, “who does see? 
The rich “ink they see; but do they, John? 
Now, do they?” 

The frown did not go quite off his face, 
but he took her head between his hands and 
kissed her temple. 

“ You're always trying to lift me,” he said. 

“Don’t you lift me?” she replied, looking 
up between his hands and smiling. 

“Do I?” 

“You know you do. Don’t you remenm- 
ber the day we took that walk, and you said 
that after all it never is we who provide?” 
She looked at the button of his coat which 
she twirled in her fingers. “That word lifted 
me.” ‘ 

“ But suppose I can’t practice the trust | 
preach ?” he said. 

“You do trust, though. You have trusted.” 

“Past tense,” said John. He lifted her 
hands slowly away from him, and moved 
toward the door of their chamber. He could 
not help looking back at the eyes that fol- 
lowed him, and then he could not bear their 
look. “I—I suppose a man mustn’t trust 
too much,” he said. 

“Can he?” asked Mary, leaning against a 
table. 

“ Oh, yes, he can,” replied John; but his 
tone lacked conviction. 

“ Tf it’s the right kind ? ” 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

“T’m afraid mine’s not the right kind, 
then,” said John, and passed out into and 
down the street. 

But what a mind he took with him— 
what torture of questions. Was he being 
lifted or pulled down? His tastes —were 
they rising or sinking? Were little negli- 
gences of dress and bearing and _ in-door 
attitude creeping into his habits? Was 
he losing his discriminative sense of quan- 
tity, time, distance? Did he talk of small 
achievements, small gains, and: small truths 
as though they were great? Had he learned 
to carp at the rich, and to make honesty 
the excuse for all penury? Had he these 
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yarious poverty marks? He looked at him- 
self outside and ins.de, and feared to answer. 
One thing he knew—that he was having 
great wrestlings. 

He turned his thoughts to Ristofalo. This 
was a common habit with him. Not only in 
thought, but in person, he hovered with a 
positive infatuation about this man of per- 
petual success. _ 

Lately the Italian had gone out of town, 
into the country of La Fourche, to buy stand- 
ing crops of oranges. Richling fed his hope 
on the possibilities that might follow Risto- 
falo’s return. His friend would want him to 
superintend the gathering and shipment of 
those crops—when they should be ripe— 
away yonder in November. Frantic thought! 
A man and his wife could starve to death 
twenty times before then. 

Mrs. Riley’s high esteem for John and 
Mary had risen from the date of the Doctor's 
visit, and the good woman thought it but 
right somewhat to increase the figures of their 
room-rent to others more in keeping with 
such high gentility. How fast the little hoard 
melted away ! 

And the summer continued on— the long, 
beautiful, glaring, implacable summer; its 
heat quaking on the low roofs; its fig-trees 
dropping their shriveled and blackened leaves 
and writhing their weird, bare branches under 
the scorching sun ; the long-drawn, frying note 
of its cicada throbbing through the midday 
heat from the depths of the becalmed oak ; its 
universal pall of dust on the myriad red, 
sleep-heavy blossoms of the oleander and the 
white tulips of the lofty magnolia; its twink- 
ling pomegranates hanging their apples of 
scarlet and gold over the garden wall; its little 
chameleons darting along the hot fence-tops; 
its far-stretching, empty streets; its wide hush 
of idleness ; its solitary vultures sailing in the 
upper blue; its grateful clouds ; its hot north 
winds, its cool south winds; its gasping twi- 
light calms; its gorgeous nights,—the long, 
long summer lingered on into September. 

One evening, as the sun was sinking below 
the broad, flat land, its burning disk reddened 
by a low golden haze of suspended dust, 
Richling passed slowly toward his home, 
coming from a lower part of the town by 
way of the quadroon quarter. He was pay- 
ing little notice, or none, to his whereabouts, 
wending his way mechanically, in the de- 
jected reverie of weary disappointment, 
and with voiceless inward screamings and 
groanings under the weight of those thoughts 
which had lately taken up their stay in his 
dismayed mind. But all at once his attention 
was challenged by a strange, offensive odor. 
He looked up and around, saw nothing, 
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turned a corner, and found himself at the 
intersection of Trémé and St. Anne streets, 
just behind the great central prison of New 
Orleans. 

The “ Parish Prison” was then only about 
twenty-five years old; but it had made haste 
to become offensive to every sense and senti- 
ment of reasonable man. It had been built 
in the Spanish style,—a massive, dark, grim, 
huge, four-sided block, the fissure-like windows 
of its cells looking down into the four public 
streets which ran immediately under its walls. 
Dilapidation had ‘ollowed hard behind ill- 
building contractors. Down its frowning ma- 
sonry ran grimy streaks of leakage over peel- 
ing stucco and mold-covered brick. Weeds 
bloomed high aloft in the broken gutters 
under the scant and ragged eaves. Here and 
there the pale, debauched face of a prisoner 
peered shamelessly down through shattered 
glass or rusted grating; and everywhere in 
the still atmosphere floated the stifling smell 
of the unseen loathsomeness within. 

Richling paused. As he looked up, he 
noticed a bat dart out from a long crevice 
under the eaves. Two others followed. Then 
three—a dozen—a hundred—a thousand — 
millions. All along the two sides of the prison 
in view they poured forth in a horrid black 
torrent,— myriads upon myriads. They filled 
the air. They came and came. Richling stood 
and gazed ; and still they streamed out in gib- 
bering waves, until the wonder was that any- 
thing but a witch’s dream could contain them. 

The approach of another passer roused 
him, and he started on. The step gained 
upon him —closed up with him; and at the 
moment when he expected to see the person 
go by, a hand was laid gently on his shoulder. 

“ Mistoo ‘Itchlin’, I ‘ope you well, seh.” 


XXIV. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 


One may take his choice between the two, 
but there is no escaping both in this life: the 


creditor—the borrower. Either, but never 
neither. Narcisse caught step with Richling, 
and they walked side by side. 

“ How I learned to mawch, I billong with 
a fiah comp’ny,” said the Creole. “ We mawch 
eve’y yeah on the fou’th of Mawch.” He 
laughed heartily. “ Thass a ’ime !—Mawch 
on the fou’th of Mawch! Thass poetwy, in 
fact, as you may say in a jesting way—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“ Yes, and it’s truth, besides,” responded the 
drearier man. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Narcisse, delighted at 
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the unusual coincidence, “at the samt time 
tis the t’ooth! In fact, why should I tell a 
lie about such a thing like ¢Aat? *Twould be 
useless. Pe’haps you may ’ave notiz, Mistoo 
‘Itchlin’, thad the noozepapehs opine us fiah- 
men to be the gaudians of the city.” 

“Yes,” résponded Richling. “I think Dr. 
Sevier calls you the Mamelukes, doesn’t he ? 
But that’s much the same, I suppose.” 

“Same thing,” replied the Creole. “ We 
combad the fiah fiend. You fine that build- 
ing ve’y pitto’esque, Mistoo 'Itchlin’?” He 
serked his thumb toward the prison, that 
was still pouring forth its clouds of impish 
wings. “Yes? "Tis the same with me. But I 
tell you one thing, Mistoo ’Itchlin’, I assu’ 
you, and you will believe me, I would ’atheh 
be lock’ outside of that building than to be 
lock’ inside of the same. ’Cause—you know 
why? ’Tis ve’y ’umid in that building. An 
thass a thing w’at I believe, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’ ; 
I believe w’en a building is ve’y ‘umid it is 
not ve’y ’ealthsome. What is yo’ gpinion 
consunning that, Mistoo ’Itchlin’ ?” 

- My opinion?” said Richling, with a 
smile. “ My opinion is that the Parish Prison 
would not be a good place to raise a family.” 

Narcisse laughed. 

“T think yo’ opinion is co’ect,” he said, 
flatteringly ; then growing instantly serious, he 
added, “ Yesseh, I think you’ about a-’ight, 
Mistoo ‘Itchlin’; faw even if ‘twas not too 
’umid, 'twould be too confining, in fact,— 
speshly faw child’en. I dunno ; but thass my 
opinion. If you ah p’oceeding at yo’ resi- 
dence, Mistoo ’Itchlin’, I'll juz continue my 
p’omenade in yo’ society—if not intood- 
mg - ” 

Richling smiled candidly. “ Your com- 
pany’s worth all it costs, Narcisse. Excuse 
me; I always forget your last name — and 
your first is so appropriate.” It was worth 
all it cost, though Richling could ill afford 
the purchase. The young Latin’s sweet, 
abysmal ignorance, his infantile amiability, 
his artless ambition, and heathenish innocence 
started the natural gladness of Richling’s 
blood to effervescing anew every time they 
met, aad, through the sheer impossibility of 
confiding any of his troubles to the Creole, 
made him think them smaller and lighter 
than they had just before appeared. The very 
light of Narcisse’s countenance and beauty 
of his form — his smooth, low forehead, his 
thick, abundant locks, his faintly up-tipped 
nose and expanded nostrils, his sweet, weak 
mouth with its impending smile, his beautiful 
chin and bird’s throat, his almond eyes, his 
full, round arm, and strong thigh — had their 
emphatic value. 

So now, Richling, a moment earlier borne 


down by the dreadful shadow of the Parish 
Prison, left it behind him as he walked and 
laughed and chatted with his borrower. He 
felt very free with Narcisse, for the reason 
that would have made a wiser person con. 
strained—lack of respect for him. 

“ Mistoo ‘Ichlin’, you know,” said the 
Creole, “I like you to call me Narcisse? Bu 
at the same time my las’ name is Savillot,” 
He pronounced it Sav-vee/-yo. “Thass a 
somewot Spanish name. That double | got a 
twis’ in it.” 

“Oh, call it Papilio!” laughed Richling. 

“ Papillon!” exclaimed Narcisse, with de. 
light. “The buttehfly! All a-ight; you kin 
juz style me that! ’Cause thass my natu’e, 
Mistoo ’Itchlin’; I gatheh honey eve’y day 
fum eve’y opening floweh, as the bahd of 
A-von wemawk.” 

So they went on. 

Ad infinitum? Ah, no! The end was just 
as plainly in yiew to both from the begin- 
ning as it was when, at length, the two step- 
ping across the street-gutter at the last cor 
ner between Richling and home, Narcisse 
laid his open hand in his companion’s elbow 
and stopped, saying, as Richling turned and 
halted with a sudden frown of unwillingness: 

“T tell you ’ow ’tis with me, Mistoo ’Itch- 
lin’, I ’ve p’oject. that manneh myseff; in 
weading a book—w’en I see a beaucheow 
idee, I juz take a pencil "—he drew one from 
his pocket —“ check! I check it. So w’en! 
wead the same book again, then I take notiz 
I’ve check that idee and I look to see what! 
check it faw. ’Ow you like that invention, 
eh?” 

“Very simple,” said Richling, with an un- 
pleasant look of expectancy. 

“ Mistoo ’Itchlin’,” resumed the other, “do 
you not fine me impooving in my p’onounce- 
ment of yo’ lang-widge? I fine I don’t use 
such bad lang-widge like biffo. I am shoe 
you muz ’ave notiz since some time I always 
soun’ that awe in yo’ name. Mistoo ’Itchlin’ 
will you ’ave that kine’ness to baw me two- 
an’-a-’alf till the lass of that month ?” 

Richling looked at him a moment in s- 
lence and then broke into a short, grim 
laugh. ' 

“It’s all gone. There’s no more honey 2 
this flower.” He set his jaw as he ceased 
speaking. There was a warm red place on 
either cheek. 

** Mistoo ’Itchlin’,” said Narcisse, with sud- 
den, quavering fervor, “ you kin len’ me two 
dollahs! I gi’e you my honoh the moze 
sacwed of a gen’leman, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’, | 
nevveh hass you agin so long I live!” He 
extended a pacifying hand. “ One moment, 
Mistoo ’Itchlin’;— one moment,—1I imple’ 
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you, seh! I assu’ you, Mistoo ’Itchlin’, I pay 
you eve’y cent in the worl’ on the laz of that 
month! Mistoo ‘Itchlin’, I am in indignan’ 
circumstan’s. Mistoo ’Itchlin’, if you know the 
distwess — Mistoo ’Itchlin’, if you know —’ow 
bad I ‘ate to baw!” The tears stood in his 
eyes. “Id nea’ly 4/7 me to b ” Utter- 
ance failed him. 

“ My friend,” began Richling. 

“Mistoo ‘Itchlin’,” exclaimed Narcisse, 
dashing away the tears and striking his hand 
on his heart, “ I am yo’ fwend, seh!” 

Richling smiled scornfully. “Well, my 
good friend, if you had ever kept a single 
promise made to me, I need not have gone 
since yesterday without a morsel of food.” 

Narcisse tried to respond 

“Hush ” said Richling, and Narcisse bowed 
while Richling spoke on. “TI haven't a cent 
to buy bread with to carry home. And whose 
fault is it? Is it my fault—or is it yours?” 

“ Mistoo ’Itchlin’, seh a 

“Hush!” cried Richling again; “if you 
try to speak again before I finish, I’ll thrash 
you right here in the street!” 

Narcisse folded his arms. Richling flushed 
and flashed with the mortifying knowledge 
that his companion’s behavior was better 
than his own. 

“Tf you want to borrow more money of 
me,” he cried, “find me a chance to earn it!” 


He glanced so suddenly at two or three 
street lads, who were the only on-lookers, 
that they shrank back a step. 

“Mistoo ‘Itchlin’,” began Narcisse once 
more, in a tone of polite dismay, “ you azton- 


izh me. I assu’ you, Mistoo ’Itchlin’ 

Richling lifted his finger and shook it. 
“Don’t you tell me that, sir! I will not be 
an object of astonishment to you! Not to you, 
sir! Not to you!” He paused, trembling, 
his anger and his shame rising together. 

Narcisse stood for a moment, silent, un- 
daunted, the picture of amazed friendship and 
injured dignity, then raised his hat with the 
solemnity of affronted patience and said: 

“Mistoo ’Itchlin’, seein’ as ’tis you,—a 
puffic gen’leman, 'oo is not goin’ to ‘efuse 
that satisfagtion w’at a gen’leman always 
aeady to give a gen’leman,—I bid you— 
faw the pwesen’— good-evenin’, seh!” He 
walked away. 

Richling stood in his tracks dumfounded, 
crushed. His eyes followed the receding 
form of the borrower until it disappeared 
around a distant corner, while the eye of his 
mind looked in upon himself and beheld, with 
a shame that overwhelmed anger, the folly 
and the puerility of his outburst. The ner- 
vous strain of twenty-four hours’ fast, without 
which he might not have slipped at all, only 
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sharpened his self-condemnation. He turned 
and walked to his house, and all the misery 
that had oppressed him before he had seen 
the prison, and all that had come with that 
sight, and all this new shame, sank down 
upon his heart at once. “I am not a man! 
I am not a whole man!” he suddenly moaned 
to himself. “Something is wanting—oh! 
what is it?” He lifted his eyes to the sky 
—** What is it ?”—when, in truth, there was 
little wanting just then besides food. 

He passed in at the narrow gate and up 
the slippery alley. Nearly at its end was the 
one window of the room he called home. 
Just under it—it was somewhat above his 
head—he stopped and listened. A step 
within was moving busily here and there, 
now fainter and now plainer; and a voice, 
the sweetest on earth to him, was singing to 
itself in its soft, habitual way. 

He started around to the door with a 
firmer tread. It stood open. He halted on 
the threshold. There was a small table in 
the middle of the room, and there was food 
on it. A petty reward of his wife’s labor had 
brought it there. 

“ Mary,” he said, holding her off a little, 
“ don’t kiss me‘yet.” 

She looked at him with consternation. He 
sat down, drew her upon his lap, and told 
her, in plain, quiet voice, the whole matter. 

“ Don’t look so, Mary.” 

“ How?” she asked, in a husky voice and 
with flashing eye. 

“* Don’t breathe so short and set your lips. 
I never saw you look so, Mary, darling.” 

She tried to smile, but her eyes filled. 

“If you had been with me,” said John, 
musingly, “it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“If—if—” Mary sat up as straight as a 
dart, the corners of her mouth twitching so 
that she could scarcely shape a word —* if— 
if I’d been there, I’d have made you whip 
him!” She flouted her handkerchief out of 
her pocket, buried her face in his neck, and 
sobbed like a child. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the tearful John, hold- 
ing her away by both shoulders, tossing back 
his hair and laughing as she laughed,—* Oh! 
you women! You're all of a sort! You 
want us men to carry your hymn-books and 
your iniquities, too!” 

She laughed again. 

“ Well, of course!” 

And they rose and drew up to the board. 


XXV. 


THE DOCTOR DINES OUT. 


On the third day after these incidents, 
again at the sunset hour, but in a very differ- 
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ent part of the town, Dr. Sevier sat down, a 
guest, at dinner. There were flowers; there 
was painted and monogrammed china; there 
was Bohemian glass; there was silver of cun- 
ning work with linings of gold, and dam- 
asked linen, and oak of fantastic carving. 
There were ladies in summer silks and elab- 
orate coiffures; the hostess, small, slender, 
gentle, alert ; another, dark, flashing. Roman, 
tall; another, ripe but not drooping, who had 
been beautiful, now, for thirty years; and one 
or two others. There were jewels: there 
were sweet odors. And there were, also, some 
good masculine heads: Dr. Sevier’s, for in- 
stance; and the chief guest’s — an iron-gray, 
with hard lines in the face, and a scar on the 
near cheek, a colonel of the regular army 
passing through from Florida; and one 
crown, bald, pink, and shining, encircled by 
a silken fringe of very white hair; it was the 
banker who lived in St. Mary street. His 
wife was opposite. And there was much high- 
bred grace. There were tall windows thrown 
wide to make the blaze of gas bearable, and 
two tall mulattoes in the middle distance 
bringing in and bearing out viands too sumpt- 
uous for any but a French nomenciature. 

It was what you would call a quiet affair ; 
quite out of season, and difficult to furnish with 
even this little handful of guests, but it was a 
proper and necessary attention to the colonel ; 
conversation not too dull, nor yet too bright 
for ease, but passing gracefully from one 
agreeable topic to another without earnest- 
ness, a restless virtue, or frivolity, which 
also goes against serenity. Now it touched 
upon the prospects of young A. B. in the de- 
mise of his uncle; now upon the probable 
seriousness of C. D. in his attentions to E. 
F.; now upon G.’s amusing mishaps during a 
late tour in Switzerland, which had—*“ how 
unfortunately ! "—got into the papers. Now 
it was concerning the admirable pulpit man- 
ners and easily pardoned vocal defects of a 
certain new rector. Now it turned upon 
Stephen A. Douglas’s last speech; passed to 
the questionable merits of a new-fangled 
punch ; and now, assuming a slightly explan- 
atory form from the gentlemen to the ladies, 
showed why there was no need whatever to 
fear a financial crisis—which came soon 
afterward. 

The colonel inquired after an old gentle- 
man whom he had known in earlier days in 
Kentucky. 

“It’s many a year since I met him,” he 
said. “ The proudest man I ever saw. I un- 
derstand he was down here last season.” 

“ He was,” replied the host, in a voice of 
native kindness, and with a smile on his high- 
fed face. “‘ He was; but only for a short time. 
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He went back to his estate. That is his world, 
He’s there now.” 

“ Tt used to be considered one of the finest 
places in the State,” said the colonel. 

“Tt is still,” rejoined the host. “ Doctor, 
you know him ?” 

“T think not,” said Dr. Sevier; but some. 
how he recalled the old gentleman in button 
gaiters, who had called on him one evening 
to consult him about his sick wife. 

“ A good man,” said the colonel, looking 
amused ; “and a superb gentleman. Is he as 
great a partisan of the church as he used to 
be?” 

“ Greater ! 
of America.” 

The ladies were much amused. The host's 
son, a young fellow with sprouting side. 
whiskers, said he thought he could be quite 
happy with one of the finest plantations ip 
Kentucky, and let the church go its own gait 

“ Humph!” said the father; “I doubt if 
there’s ever a happy breath drawn on the 
place.” 

“ Why, how is that?” asked the colonel, 
in a cautious tone. 

“Hadn’t he heard?” The host was sur 
prised, but spoke low. “ Hadn’t heard about 
the trouble with their only son? Why, he 
went abroad and never came back.” 

Every one listened. 

“It’s a terrible thing,” said the hostess to 
the ladies nearest her; “no one ever dares 
ask the family what the trouble is,— they have 
such odd, exclusive ideas about their matter 
being nobody’s business. All that can be 
known is that they look upon him as wors 
than dead and gone forever. 

“ And who will get the estate ? ” asked the 
banker. 

“ The two girls. They’re both married.” 

“ They’re very much like their father,” said 
the hostess, smiling with gentle significance. 

“Very much,” echoed the host, with les 
delicacy. “Their mother is one of thos 
women who stand in terror of their husband’ 
will. Now, if he were to die and leave her 
with a will of her own she would hardly know 
what to do with it—I mean with her will— 
or the property either.” 

The hostess protested softly against s0 
harsh a speech, and the son, after one or two 
failures, got in his remark : 

“May be the prodigal would come back 
and be taken in.” 

But nobody gave this conjecture much 2t- 
tention. The host was still talking of the lady 
without a will. 

“Tsn’t she an invalid?” Dr. Sevier had 
asked. 

“ Yes; the trip down here last season ws 
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on her account—for change of scene. Her 
health is wretched.” 

“ ]’m distressed that I didn’t call on her,” 
said the hostess; “but they went away sud- 
denly. My dear, I wonder if they really did 
encounter the young man here?” 

“ Pshaw,” said the husband, softly, smiling 
and shaking his head, and turned the con- 
versation. 

In time it settled down with something 
like earnestness for a few minutes upon a sub- 
ject which the rich find it easy to discuss 
without the least risk of undue warmth. It 
was about the time when one of the graciously 
murmuring mulattoes was replenishing the 
glasses, that remark in some way found utter- 
ance to this effect — that the company present 
could congratulate themselves on living in a 
community where there was no poor class. 

“ Poverty, of course, we see; but there is 
no misery, or nearly none,” said the ambitious 
son of the host. 

Dr. Sevier differed with him. That was 
one of the Doctor’s blemishes as a table 
guest: he would differ with people. 

“ There is misery,” he said; “ may be not 
the gaunt squalor and starvation of London 
or Paris or New York; the climate does not 
tolerate that—stamps it out before it can as- 
sume dimensions ; but there is at least misery 
of that sort that needs recognition and aid 
from the well-fed.” 

The lady who had been beautiful so many 
years had somewhat to say; the physician 
gave attention, and she spoke : 

“If sister Jane were here, she would be 
perfectly triumphant to hear you speak so, 
Doctor.” She turned to the hostess and con- 
tinued: “Jane is quite an enthusiast, you 
know; a sort of Dorcas, as husband says, 
modified and readapted. Yes, she is for help- 
ing everybody.” 

“Whether help is good for them or not,” 
said the lady’s husband, a very straight and 
wiry man with a garrote collar. 

“It’s all one,” laughed the lady. “Our new 
rector told her plainly, the other day, that she 
was making a great mistake; that she ought 
to consider whether assistance assists. It was 
really amusing. Out of the pulpit and off his 
guard, you know, he lisps a little; and he said 
she ought to consider whether ‘ aththithtanth 
aththithtth.’” 

There was a gay laugh at this, and the lady 
was called a perfect and cruel mimic. 

“*Aththithtanth aththithtth !’” said two or 
three to their neighbors, and laughed again. 

“What did your sister say to that ?” asked 
the banker, bending forward his white, ton- 
sured head, and smiling down the board. 

“She said she didn’t care ; that it kept her 


own heart tender, anyhow. ‘ My dear madam,’ 
said he,‘ your heart wants strengthening more 
than softening.’ He told her a pound of inner 
resource was more true help to any poor per- 
son than a ton of assistance.” 

The banker commended the rector. The 
hostess, very sweetly, offered her guarantee 
that Jane took the rebuke in good part. 

“She did,” replied the time-honored beauty; 
“she tried to profit by it. But husband, here, 
has offered her a wager of a bonnet against a 
hat that the rector will upset her new schemes. 
Her idea now is to make work for those whom 
nobody will employ.” 

“Jane,” said the kind-faced host, “ really 
wants to do good for its own sake.” 

“T think she’s even a little Romish in her 
notions,” said Jane’s wiry brother-in-law. “ I 
talked to her as plainly as the rector. I told 
her: ‘ Jane, my dear, all this making of work 
for the helpless poor is not worth one-fiftieth 
part of the same amount of effort spent in 
teaching and training those same poor to 
make their labor intrinsically marketable.” 

“Yes,” said the hostess, “ but while we are 
philosophizing and offering advice so wisely, 
Jane is at work — doing the best she knows 
how. We can’t claim the honor even of mak- 
ing her mistakes.” 

“’T isn’t a question of honors to us, madam,” 
said Dr. Sevier; “it’s a question of results to 
the poor.” 

The brother-in-law had not finished. He 
turned to the Doctor: 

“ Poverty, Doctor, is an inner condition—” 

“ Sometimes,” interposed the Doctor. 

“ Yes, generally,” continued the brother- 
in-law, with some emphasis. “And to give 
help you must, first of all, ‘ inquire within ’— 
within your beneficiary.” 

“Not always, sir,” replied the Doctor; 
“not if they’re sick, for instance.” The ladies 
bowed briskly and applauded with their eyes. 
“ And not always if they’re well,” he added. 
His last words softened off almost into so- 
liloquy. 

The banker spoke forcibly : 

“ Yes, there are two quite distinct kinds of 
poverty. One is an accident of the moment; 
the other is an inner condition of the indi- 
vidual 2 

“ Of course it is,” said sister Jane’s brother- 
in-law, who felt it a little to have been con- 
tradicted on the side of kindness by the hard- 
spoken Doctor. “ Certainly! it’s a deficiency 
of inner resources or character, and what to 
do with it is no simple question.” 

“That’s what I was about to say,” re- 
sumed the banker; “at least, when the pov- 
erty is of that sort. And what discourages 
kind people is that that’s the sort we com- 
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monly see. It’s a relief to meet the other, 
Doctor, just as it’s a relief to a physician to 
encounter a case of simple surgery.” 

“ And—and,” said the brother-in-law, 
“what is your rule about plain alms-giving 
to the difficult sort ?” 

“ My rule,” replied the banker, “is, don’t 
do it. Debt is slavery, and there is an ugly 
kink in human nature that disposes it to be 
content with slavery. No, sir; gift-making 
and gift-taking are twins of a bad blood.” 
The speaker turned to Dr. Sevier for ap- 
proval; bu: though the Doctor could not gain- 
say the fraction of a point, he was silent. A 
lady near the hostess stirred softly both under 
and above the board. In her private chamber 
she would have yawned. Yet the banker 
spoke again: 

“ Help the old, I say. You are pretty safe 
there. Help the sick. But as for the young 
and strong,—now, no man could be any 
poorer than I was at twenty-one,—and I say 
be cautious how you smooth that hard road 
which is the finest discipline the young can 
possibly get.” 

“Tf it isn’t #o hard,” chirped the son of 
the host. 

“Too hard? Well, yes, if it isn’t too hard. 
Still I say, hands off. You needn’t turn your 
back, however.” Here the speaker again 


singled out Dr. Sevier. “ Watch the young 


man out of one corner of your eye; but make 
him swim !” 

“ Ah-h!” said the ladies. 

“No, no,” continued the banker ; “I don’t 
say let him drown; but I take it, Doctor, that 
your alms, for instance, are no alms if they 
put the poor fellow into your debt and at 
your back.” 

“To whom do you refer?” asked Dr. 
Sevier. Whereat there was a burst of laughter, 
which was renewed when the banker charged 
the physician with helping so many per- 
sons, “on the sly,” that he couldn’t tell 
which one was alluded to unless the name 
were given. 

“ Doctor,” said the hostess, seeing it was 
high time the conversation should take a new 
direction, “they tell me you have closed your 
house and taken rooms at the St. Charles.” 

“For the summer,” said the physician. 

As, later, he walked toward that hotel, he 
went resolving to look up the Richlings again 
without delay. The banker’s words rang in 
his ears like an overdose of quinine: “ Watch 
the young man out of one corner of your eye. 
Make him swim. I don’t say let him drown.” 
“ Well, I do watch him,” thought the Doctor. 
“I’ve only lost sight of him once in awhile.” 
But the thought seemed to find an echo 
against his conscience, and when it floated 
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back it was: “I’ve only caught sight of him 
once in awhile.” The banker’s words came 
up again: “ Don’t put the poor fellow into 
your debt and at your back.” “Just what 
you’ve done,” said conscience. “How do 
you know he isn’t drowned?” He would see 
to it. 

While he was still on his way to the hotel, 
he fell in with an acquaintance, a Judge 
Somebody or other, lately from Washington 
City. He, also, lodged at the St. Charles, 
They went together. As they approached the 
majestic porch of the edifice, they noticed 
some confusion at the bottom of the stairs 
that led up to the rotunda; cabmen and boys 
were running to a common point, where, in 
the midst of a small, compact crowd, two or 
three pairs of arms were being alternately 
thrown aloft and brought down. Presently 
the mass took a rapid movement up St. 
Charles street. 

The judge gave his conjecture: “Some 
poor devil resisting arrest.” 

Before he and the Doctor parted for the 
night, they went to the clerk’s counter. 

“No letters for you, Judge; mail failed. 
Here is a card for you, Doctor.” 

The Doctor received it. It had been fur- 
nished, blank, by the clerk, to its writer. 
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At the door of his own room, with one 
hand on the unturned knob and one holding 
the-card, the Doctor stopped and reflected. 
The card gave no indication of urgency. 
Did it? It was hard to tell. He didn’t want 
to look foolish; morning would be time 
enough ; he would go early next morning. 

But at day-break he was summoned post- 
haste to the bedside of a lady who had staid 
ail summer in New Orleans, so as not to be 
out of this good doctor’s reach at this junct- 
ure. She counted him a dear friend, and in 
similar trials had always required close and 
continual attention. It was the same now. 

Dr. Sevier scrawled and sent to the Rich- 
lings a line saying that, if either of them was 
sick, he would come at their call. When the 
messenger returned with word from Mrs. 
Riley that both of them were out, the 
Doctor’s mind was much relieved. So a day 
and a night passed, in which he did not close 
his eyes. 

The next morning, as he stood in his office, 
hat in hand, and a finger pointing to a pre- 
scription on his desk, which he was directing 
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Narcisse to give to some one who would call 
for it, there came a sudden hurried pounding 
of feminine feet on the stairs, a whiff of robes 
in the corridor, and Mary Richling rushed 
into his presence all tears and cries. 

“OQ Doctor!—O Doctor! O God, my 
husband! my husband! O Doctor, my hus- 
band is in the Parish Prison!” She sank to 
the floor. 

The Doctor raised her up. Narcisse hurried 
forward with his hands full of restoratives. 

“Take away those things,” said the Doctor, 
resentfully. “ Here!— Mrs. Richling, take 
Narcisse’s arm and go down and get into my 
carriage. I must write a short note excusing 
myself from an appointment, and then I will 
join you.” 

Mary stood alone, turned, and passed out 
of the office beside the young Creole, but 
without taking his proffered arm. Did she 
suspect him of having something to do with 
this dreadful affair ? 

“ Missez Witchlin’,” said he, as soon as 
they were out in the corridor, “I dunno if 
you goin’ to billiv me, but I boun’ to tell you 
that nodwithstanning that yo’ ’uzban’ is dis- 
please’ with me, an’ nodwithstanning ’e’s in 
that calaboose, I h’always fine ‘im a puffic 
gen’leman—that Mistoo ‘Itchlin’,—an’ I'll 
sweah ’e is a gen’leman !” 

She lifted her anguished eyes and looked 
into his beautiful face. Could she trust him ? 
His little forehead was as hard as a goat’s, 
but his eyes were brimming with tears, and 
his chin quivered. As they reached the head 
of the stairs he again offered his arm, and she 
took it, moaning, as they descended : 

“Oh, John! Oh, John! Oh, my husband, 
my husband! ” 


XXVI. 
THE TROUGH OF THE ‘SEA. 


NARCISSE, on receiving his scolding from 
Richling, had gone to his home in Casa 
Calvo street, a much greater sufferer than he 
had appeared to be. While he was confront- 
ing his abaser, there had been a momentary 
comfort in the contrast between Richling’s 
ill behavior and his own self-control. It had 
stayed his spirit and turned the edge of Rich- 
ling’s sharp denunciations. But, as he moved 
off the field, he found himself, at every step, 
more deeply wounded than even he had sup- 
posed. He began to suffocate with chagrin, 
and hurried his steps in sheer distress. He 
did not experience that dull, vacant accep- 
tance of universal scorn which an unresentful 
coward feels. His pangs were all the more 
poignant because he knew his own courage. 
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In his home he went so straight up to the 
withered little old lady in the dingiest of 
flimsy black, who was his aunt, and kissed 
her so passionately, that she asked at once 
what was the matter. He recounted the facts, 
shedding tears of mortification. Her feeling, 
by the time he had finished the account, was 
a more unmixed wrath than his, and, harm- 
less as she was, and wrapped up in her dear, 
pretty nephew as she was, she yet demanded 
to know why such a man shouldn’t be called 
out upon the field of honor. 

“Ah!” cried Narcisse, shrinkingly. She 
had touched the core of the tumor. One gets 
a public tongue-lashing from a man concern- 
ing money borrowed: well, how is one going 
to challenge him without first handing back 
the borrowed money? It was a scalding 
thought! The rotten joists beneath the bare, 
scrubbed-to-death floor quaked under Nar- 
cisse’s to-and-fro stride. 

“And then, anyhow!”—he stopped 
and extended both hands, speaking, of course, 
in French,—* anyhow, he is the favored friend 
of Dr. Sevier. If I hurt him—I lose my 
situation! If he hurtsme—lI lose my situa- 
tion!” 

He dried his eyes. His aunt saw the in- 
surmountability of the difficulty, and they 
drowned feeling in an affectionate glass of 
green-orangeade. 

“ But never mind!” Narcisse set his glass 
down and drew out his tobacco. He laughed 
spasmodically as he rolled his cigarette. “You 
shall see. The game is not finished yet.” 

Yet Richling passed the next day and night 
without assassination, and on the second 
morning afterward, as on the first, went out 
in quest of employment. He and Mary had 
eaten bread, and it had gone into their life 
without a remainder either in larder or purse. 
Richling was all aimless. 

“ I do wish I had the art of finding work,” 
said he. He smiled. “ I'll get it,” he added, 
breaking their last crust in two. “I have 
the science already. Why, look you, Mary, 
the quiet, amiable, imperturbable, dignified, 
diurnal, inexorable haunting of men of in- 
fluence will get you whatever you want.” 

“ Well, why don’t you do it, dear? Is there 
any harm in it? I don’t see any harm in it. 
Why don’t you do that very thing ?” 

‘I’m telling you the truth,” answered he, 
ignoring her question. “ Nothing else short 
of overtowering merit will get you what you 
want half so surely.” 

“Well, why not do it? Why not?” A 
fresh, glad courage sparkled in the wife’s 
eyes. 

“ Why, Mary,” said John, “ I never in my 
life tried so hard to do anything else as I’ve 
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tried to do that! It sounds easy ; but try it! 
You can’t conceive how hard it is till you try 
it. I can’t doit! I can’t do it!” 

“ J’d do it!” cried Mary. Her face shone. 
“ J’d do it! You'd see if I didn’t! Why, 
John . 

“ All right!” exclaimed he; “you sha’n’t 
talk that way to me for nothing. I'll try it 
again! I’ll begin to-day!” 

“ Good-bye,” he said. He reached an arm 
over one of her shoulders and around under 
the other and drey her up on tiptoe. She 
threw both hers about his neck. A long kiss 
—then a short one. 

“ John, something tells me we’re near the 
end of our troubles.” 

John laughed grimly. “ Ristofalo was to 
get back to the city to-day; may be he’s go- 
ing to put us out of our misery. There are 
two ways for troubles to end.” He walked 
away as he spoke. As he passed under the 
window in the alley, its sash was thrown up 
and Mary leaned out on her elbows. 

“ John.” 

“ Well ?” 

They looked into each other’s eyes with 
the quiet pleasure of tried lovers, and were 
silent a moment. She leaned a little farther 
down, and said, softly : 

“ You mustn’t mind what I said just now.” 

“ Why, what did you say ?” 

“ That if it were I, I’d do it. I know you 
can do anything I can do, and a hundred 
better things besides.” 

He lifted his hand to her cheek. “ We'll 
see,” he whispered. She drew in, and he 
moved on. 

Morning passed. Noon came. From ho- 
rizon to horizon, the sky was one unbroken 
blue. The sun spread its bright, hot rays 
down upon the town and far beyond, ripen- 
ing the distant, countless fields of the great 
delta, which by and by were to empty their 
abundance into the city’s lap for the employ- 
ment, the nourishing, the clothing of thou- 
sands. But in the dusty streets, along the 
ill-kept fences and shadowless walls of the 
quiet districts, and on the glaring facades and 
heated pavements of the commercial quarters, 
it seemed only as though the slowly retreat- 
ing summer struck with the fury of a wounded 
Amazon. Richling was soon dust-covered and 
weary. He had gone his round. There were 
not many men whom he could even propose 
to haunt. He had been to all of them. Dr. 
Sevier was not one. “ Not to-day,” said 
Richling. 

“Tt all depends on the way it’s done,” 
he said to himself; “it needn’t degrade a 
man if it’s done the right way.” It was only 
by such philosophy he had done it at all. 


Ristofalo he could have haunted without 
effort; but Ristofalo was not to be. found, 
Richling tramped in vain. It may be that all 
plans. were of equal merit just then. The 
summers of New Orleans in those times 
were, as to commerce, an utter torpor, and 
the autumn re-awakening was very tardy. It 
was still too early for the stirrings of general 
mercantile life. —The movement of the cotton 
crop was just beginning to be perceptible; 
but otherwise almost the only sounds were 
from the hammers of craftsmen making the 
town larger and preparing it for the activities 
of days to come. 

The afternoon wore along. Not a cent yet 
to carryhome! Men began to shut their idle 
shops and go to meet their wives and chil- 
dren about their comfortable dinner-tables. 
The sun dipped low. Hammers and saws 
were dropped into tool-boxes, and painters 
pulled themselves out of their overalls. The 
mechanic’s rank, hot supper began to smoke 
on its bare board ; but there was one board 
that was still altogether bare and to which 
no one hastened. Another day and another 
chance of life were gone. 

Some men at a warehouse door, the only 
opening in the building left unclosed, were 
hurrying in a few bags of shelled corn. Night 
was falling. At an earlier hour Richling had 
offered the labor of his hands at this very 
door and had been rejected. Now, as they 
rolled in the last truck-load, they began to 
ask for rest with all the gladness he would 
have felt to be offered toil, singing, 


“To blow, to blow, some time for to blow.” 


They swung the great leaves of the door 
together as they finished their chorus, stood 
grouped outside a moment while the ware- 
houseman turned the resounding lock, and 
then went away. Richling, who had moved 
on, watched them over his shoulder, and as 
they left turned back. He was about to do 
what he had never done before. He went 
back to the door where the bags of grain had 
stood. A drunken sailor came swinging along. 
He stood still and let him pass; there must 
be no witnesses. The sailor turned the next 
corner. Neither up nor down nor across the 
street, nor at dust-begrimed, cobwebbed win- 
dow, was there any sound or motion. Rich- 
ling dropped quickly on one knee and gath- 
ered hastily into his pocket a little pile of 
shelled corn that had leaked from one of the 
bags. 

That was all. No harm to a living soul; 
no theft ; no wrong; but ah! as he rose he 
felt a sudden inward lesion. Something broke. 
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It was like a ship, in a dream, noiselessly 
striking a rock where no rock is. It seemed 
as though the very next thing was to begin 
going to pieces. He walked off in the dark 
shadow of the warehouse, half lifted from his 
feet by a vague, wide dismay. And yet he felt 
no greatness of emotion, but rather a pain- 
ful want of it, as if he were here and emo- 
tion were yonder, down-street or up-street or 
around the corner. The ground seemed slip- 
ping from under him. He appeared to have 
all at once melted away to nothing. He 
stopped. He even turned to go back. He 
felt that if he should go and put that corn 
down where he had found it, he should feel 
himself once more a living thing of substance 
and emotions. Then it occurred to him—no, 
he would keep it; he would take it to Mary ; 
but himself — he would not touch it; and so 
he went home. 

Mary parched the corn, ground it fine in 
the coffee-mill, and salted and served it close 
beside the candle. “It’s good white corn,” 
she said, laughing. “ Many a time when I 
was a child I used to eat this in my play- 
house and thought it delicious. Didn’t you? 
What! not going to eat?” 

Richling had told her how he got the corn. 
Now he told his sensations. “ You eat it, 
Mary,” he said at the end; “you needn’t feel 
so about it; but if I should eat it, I should 


feel myself a vagabond. It may be foolish, 
but I wouldn’t touch it for a hundred dol- 


lars.” A hundred dollars had come to be 
his synonym for infinity. 

Mary gazed at him a moment tearfully, 
and rose with the dish in her hand, saying 
with a smile, “ I’d look pretty, wouldn’t I!” 
she set it aside and came and kissed his fore 
head. By and by she asked : 

“ And so you saw no work, anywhere?” 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied in a tone almost free 
from dejection, “I saw any amount of work 
—preparations for a big season. I think I 
certainly shall pick up something to-morrow 
—enough, anyhow, to buy something to eat 
with. If we only can hold out a little longer 
— just a little —I am sure there'll be plenty 
to do—for everybody.” Then he began to 
show distress again. “I could have got work 
to-day if I had been a carpenter, or if I’d 
been a joiner, or a slater, or a bricklayer, 
or a plasterer, or a painter, or a hod-carrier. 
Didn’t I try that and was refused ?” 

“I’m glad of it,” said Mary. 

“*Show me your hands,’ said the man to 
er I showed them. ‘You wont do,’ said 

” Sg 

“T’m glad of it!” said Mary, again. 

“No,” continued Richling ; “ or if I’d been 
a glazier, or a whitewasher, or a wood-sawyer, 
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or "he began to smile in a hard, un- 
pleasant way, —*“ or if I’d been anything but 
an American gentleman. But I wasn’t, and I 
didn’t get the work!” , 

Mary sank into his lap, with her very best 
smile. 

“John, if you hadn’t been an American 
gentleman 9 

“ We should never have met,” said John. 

“ That’s true ; that’s true.” They looked at 
each other, rejoicing in mutual ownership. 

“ But,” said John, “I needn’t have been 
the typical American gentleman — completely 
outfitted for prosperity and totally unequipped 
for adversity.” 

“ That’s not your fault,” said Mary. 

“ No, not entirely ; but it’s your calamity, 
Mary. Oh, Mary! I little thought 5 

She put her hand quickly upon his mouth. 
His eye flashed and he frowned. 

“ Don’t do so!” he exclaimed, putting the 
hand away; then blushed for shame, and 
kissed away her tear. 

They went to bed. Bread would have put 
them to sleep. But after a long time— 

“John,” said one voice in the darkness, “do 
you remember what Dr. Sevier told us?” 

“Yes, he said we had no right to commit 
suicide by starvation.” 

“ If you don’t get work to-morrow, are you 
going to see him ?” 

“T am.” 

In the morning they rose early. 

During these hard days Mary was now 
and then conscious of one feeling which she 
never expressed, and was always a little more 
ashamed of than probably she need have 
been, but which, stifle it as she would, would 
recur in moments of stress. Mrs. Riley— 
such was the thought—need not be quite so 
blind. It came to her as John once more 
took his good-bye, the long kiss and the 
short one, and went breakfastless away. But 
was Mrs. Riley as blind as she seemed? She 
had vision enough to observe that the Rich- 
lings had bought no bread the day before, 
though she did overlook the fact that empti- 
ness would set them astir before their usual 
hour of rising. She knocked at Mary’s inner 
door. As it opened a quick glance showed 
the little table that occupied the center of 
the room standing clean and idle. 

“Why, Mrs. Riley!” cried Mary; for on 
one of Mrs. Riley’s large hands there rested 
a blue-edged soup-plate, heaping full of the 
food that goes nearest to the Creole heart— 
jambolaya. There it was, steaming and smell- 
ing,—a delicious confusion of nce and red 
pepper, chicken legs, ham, and tomatoes. 
Mike, on her opposite arm, was struggling to 
lave his socks in it. 
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“Ah!” said Mrs. Riley, with a disappointed 
lift of the head, “ yve’re after eating breakfast 
already! And the plates all tleared off. Well, 
ye air smairt! I knowed Mr. Richlin’s taste 
for jumbalie “ 

Mary smote her hands together. “ And 
he’s just this instant gone! John! John! 
Why, he’s hardly ’ She vanished through 
the door, glided down the alley, leaned out 
the gate, looking this way and that, tripped 
down to this corner and looked —“ Oh! oh!” 
— no John there — back and up to the other 
corner —“ Oh! which way did John go?” 
There was none to answer. 

Hours passed ; the shadows shortened and 
shrunk under their objects, crawled around 
stealthily behind them as the sun swung 
through the south, and presently began to 
steal away eastward, long and slender. This 
was the day that Dr. Sevier dined out, as 
hereinbefore set forth. 

The sun set. Carondelet street was de- 
serted. You could hear your own footstep on 
its flags. In St. Charles street, the drinking- 
saloons and gamblers’ drawing-rooms, and the 
barber shops, and the show-cases full of shirt- 
bosoms and walking-canes, were lighted up. 
The smell of lemons and mint grew finer than 
ever. Wide Canal street, out under the dark- 
ling crimson sky, was resplendent with count- 
less many-colored lamps. From the river the 
air came softly, cool and sweet. The tele- 
scope man set up his skyward-pointing 
cylinder hard by the dark statue of Henry 
Clay, the confectioneries were ablaze and full 
of beautiful life, and every little while a great, 
empty cotton-float or two went thundering 
homeward over the stony pavements until the 
earth shook, and speech for the moment was 
drowned. The St. Charles, such a glittering 
mass in winter nights, stood out high and 
dark under the summer stars, with no glow 
except just in its midst, in the rotunda; and 
even the rotunda was well-nigh deserted. 
The clerk at his counter saw a young man 
enter the great door opposite, and quietly 
marked him as he drew near. 

Let us not draw the stranger’s portrait. 
If that were a pleasant task, the clerk would 
not have watched him. What caught and 
kept that functionary’s eye was that, whatever 
else might be revealed by the stranger’s 
aspect,— weariness, sickness, hardship, pain, 
—the confession was written all over him, 
on his face, on his garb, from his hat’s crown 
to his shoe’s sole, Penniless, Penniless. Only 
when he had come quite up to the counter 
the clerk did not see him at all. 

“Ts Dr. Sevier in?” 

“ Gone out to dine,” said the clerk, looking 
over the inquirer’s head as if occupied with 
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all the world’s affairs except the subject in 
hand. 

“Do you know when he will be back ?” 

“ Ten o’clock.” 

The visitor repeated the hour murmur- 
ously and looked something dismayed. He 
tarried. 

“ Hem!——I will leave my card, if you 
please.” 

The clerk shoved a little box of cards to- 
ward him, from which a pencil dangled by a 
string. The penniless wrote his name and 
handed it in. Then he moved away, went 
down the tortuous granite stair, and waited 
in the obscurity of the dimly lighted porch 
below. The card was to meet the contin- 
gency of the Doctor’s coming in by some other 
entrance. He would watch for him here. 

By and by —he was very weary — he sat 
down on the stairs. But a porter with a 
huge trunk on his back told him very dis- 
tinctly that he was in the way there, and he 
rose and stood aside. Soon he looked for 
another resting-place. He must get off of 
his feet somewhere, if only for a few mo- 
ments. He moved back into the deep gloom 
of the stair-way shadow and sank down upon 
the pavement. In a moment he was fast 
asleep. 

He dreamed that he, too, was dining out. 
Laughter and merry-making were on every 
side. The dishes of steaming viands were 
grotesque in bulk. There were mountains of 
fruit and torrents of wine. Strange people of 
no identity spoke in senseless vaporings that 
passed for side-splitting wit, and friends 
whom he had not seen since childhood ap- 
peared in ludicrously altered forms and an- 
nounced impossible events. Every one ate 
like a Cossack. One of the party, champing 
like a boar, pushed him angrily, and when 
he, eating like the rest, would have turned 
fiercely on the aggressor, he awoke. 

A man standing over him struck him 
smartly with his foot. 

“ Get up out o’ this; get up, get up.” 

The sleeper bounded to his feet. The man 
who had waked him grasped him by the lapel 
of his coat. 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the 
awakened man, throwing the other off vio- 
lently. 

“ T’ll show you!” replied the other, return- 
ing with a rush; but he was thrown off again, 
this time with a blow of the fist. 

“You scoundrel!” cried the penniless 
man, in a rage; “if you touch me again I'll 
kill you!” 

They leaped together. The one who had 
proposed to show what he meant was knocked 
flat upon the stones. The crowd that had 
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run into the porch made room for him to 
fall. A leather helmet rolled from his head, 
and the silver crescent of the police flashed 
on his breast. The police were not uni- 
formed in those days. 

But he is up in-an instant and his adversary 
is down — backward, on his elbows. Then 
the penniless man is up again; they close and 
struggle, the night-watchman’s club falls across 
his enemy’s head blow upon blow, while the 
sufferer grasps him desperately, with both 
hands, by the throat. They tug, they snuffle, 
they reel to and fro in the yielding crowd; 
the blows grow fainter, fainter; the grip is 
terrible; when suddenly there is a violent 
rupture of the crowd, it closes again, and then 
there are two against one, and up sparkling 
St. Charles street, the street of all streets 
for flagrant, unmolested, well-dressed crime, 
moves a sight so exhilarating that a score 
of street lads follow behind and a dozen 
trip along in front with frequent backward 
glances; two officers of justice walking in grim 
silence abreast, and between them a limp, 
torn, hatless, bloody figure, partly walking, 
partly lifted, partly dragged, past the the- 
aters, past the lawyers’ rookeries of Commer- 
cial Place, the ten-pin alleys, the chop-houses, 
the bunko shows and shooting galleries, on 
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across Poydras street into the dim openness 
beyond, where glimmer the lamps of Lafay- 
ette Square and the white marble of the mu- 
nicipal hall, and just on the farther side of 
this, with a sudden wheel to the right into 
Hevia street, a few strides there, a turn to 
the left, stumbling across a stone step and 
wooden sill into a narrow, lighted hall, and 
turning and entering an apartment here again 
at the right. The door is shut; the name 
is written down; the charge is made: Va- 
grancy, assaulting an officer, resisting arrest. 
An inner door is opened. 

“What have you got in number nine?” 
asks the captain in charge. 

“ Chuck-full,” replies the turnkey. 

“Well, number seven?” These were the 
numbers of cells. 

“ The rats ‘ll eat him up in number seven.” 

“ How about number ten?” 

“ Two drunk-and-disorderlies, one petty lar- 
ceny, and one embezzlement and breach of 
trust.” 

“ Put him in there.” 


And this explains what the watchman in 
Marais street could not understand—why 
Mary Richling’s window shone all night 
long. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Wuat do they want?” said Mr. Finlay. 
A sunbeam, reflected from the burnished sil- 
ver of the urn, flicked athwart his face, to 
emphasize his smile. Mr. Finlay smiled often, 
for he was not only a good-tempered man, 
but a man keenly susceptible to humorous 
impressions. He was a type of domestic hap- 
piness this morning, seated in that family 
temple, the dining-room, his two handsome 
boys on his knees and the breakfast-table 
before him. It was a table glittering with 
silver and cut-glass, and it wore that air 
of elegant antiquity which pertained to all 
Mrs. Finlay’s house-furnishing, being further 
adorned with the shell-like blue china brought 
from over the seas by Mrs. Finlay’s great- 
uncle, old Captain Crowninshield. The room 
was ample and lofty, fitted up in oak, which 
had gleams of red and gold in the sunken 
carvings, to match the red and gold stamped 
leather on the walls. There were no plaques, 
no pictures, unless that were a picture re- 
vealed by the wide glass doors,—a glimpse of 
tropical foliage and falling water and the 
white Diana lifting her lovely arms above the 


green. Only a glimpse it was ; but it supplied 
an effect of repose and mystery that the 
sunshiny room must have lacked else, and 
added a light touch to the half foreign pictur- 
esqueness everywhere, the rows of Venetian 
glass on the sideboard, the Persian rug on 
the floor, the fire-place, with its quaint 
Flemish tiles, the dim and heavy folds of 
old Italian tapestry draping the windows. 
Framed by these folds were two more pict- 
ures: on one side, an undulating sweep of 
hills in the fresh beauty of June, brightly 
painted wooden houses showing through the 
trees ; on the other, a long street, ending in a 
huddle of factory chimneys and the Missis- 
sippi quivering and glittering below. Mrs. 
Finlay was gazing absently at the river. Her 
smooth, low brow was darkened by a rare 
cloud. 

“ Want ?” she repeated. “ Oh, everything ; 
a museum in a country town is such an elas- 
tic affair. Mrs. Cody says they don’t want to 
confine it to pictures. They were all here, . 
the entire committee, Mrs. Cody, Mrs. Hub- 
bard, and Miss Durham.” 
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“ Violet ?” said Mr. Finlay, looking inter- 
ested. “I wish I had seen her; it is an age 
since I have seen Violet.” 

“She was looking extremely pretty,” said 
Mrs. Finlay, who had been told long ago 
that her husband had once wanted to marry 
Violet Durham. “She picked out most of my 
Meissen plates ; she knew the King’s Period 
at a glance. And they want my old Flemish 
lace and most of the pictures, and the old 
sword and the screens, and—oh, yes, they 
want the chair!” 

“ Well, you will let them have the things, 
wont you?” 

“ Everything but the chair. 
limit, Tom.” 

“Why not the chair? They wont hurt it; 
and here’s a chance for you to educate the 
Wrenham taste.” 

Mrs. Finlay shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
and said that she had no such ambition. 

“ Milly,” said Tom Finlay, looking at his 
wife over his son’s curly head, “don’t you 
think you are just the least bit hard on 
Wrenham ?” 

“On the contrary,” she answered coldly, 
“it is they who are hard on me. They quite 
disapprove of me, Tom. I have wine at din- 


There ts a 


ner, with my two boys growing up; I have 
a butler and a coachman; hence I am a snob 
and ape the English. 


Don’t you remember, 
Tom, how the boys used to shout after poor 
John Rogers, whenever he drove out, ‘ Hi, 
where’s the circus?’ I shall be contented if 
the museum cultivates the Wrenham taste up 
to the point of tolerating my liveries.” 

“1 don’t think it’s the liveries that makes 
the trouble, Milly,” said Mr. Finlay, gravely ; 
“it’s a notion they have here that you look 
down on them as uncouth and provincial. 
Perhaps we are, but we don’t like to be de- 
spised for it, all the same. I’m not complain- 
ing, you know. I realize that it is a bore for 
you to have to live in Wrenham ; but it would 
really be so much less of a bore if you could 
like the people, and there is a great deal in 
them to like when you get at them.” 

“ Probably I have never got at them,” said 
Mrs. Finlay. 

Then she was silent. The Finlays were 
rich enough to have made a figure in New 
York or Boston, and it was the skeleton in 
Emily Finlay’s closet that she must live in 
Wrenham, a stupid, censorious, provincial 
town, where one couldn’t even get ice-cream 
in bricks. 

' Too well bred to exhibit the skeleton, pos- 
sibly she did not lock it up securely, since the 
. Wrenham people knew quite well that she 
never staid a day longer there than she could 
help. On their side, they repaid this passive 
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and unexpressed dislike with indignant criti- 
cism. They mimicked her accent, ridiculed 
her hospitality, mocked at her housekeeping, 

It was a pity, too, for Mrs. Finlay was a 
charming woman. She had vivacity as well 
as repose, and such exquisite taste in dress 
that she passed for a beauty; although, to be 
frank, she was simply a graceful creature with 
a Greek forehead, most beautiful brown eyes, 
and a delicate mouth a trifle too large for her 
face. 

But grace and charm—both were wasted 
on Wrenham. Indeed, that the criticism was 
not more bluntly expressed she owed to her 
husband. Tom Finlay—so every one called 
him—was the most popular man in all the 
country round about; he was liked by the 
towns-people and the farmers, by the workmen 
in his coal mines and the clerks in his rail- 
road office; by women and children, for that 
matter; by the very dogs on the street and 
the horses in his stable. Nor was such uni- 
versal affection strange. Tom Finlay was a 
man at once upright and genial, and he had 
a singularly gentle and modest manner. He 
was the descendant of an ancient Scotch 
family, whose three centuries in America 
had obliterated their national characteris- 
tics. The three centuries had been spent 
in Philadelphia; but Tom’s father had gone 
to Illinois for his health, and there in Wren- 
ham Tom was born. Inheriting a fortune, he 
had been rather elaborately educated; but 
Harvard and Heidelberg could not quite 
brush away the flavor of the prairies; to the 
end he was a Westerner; he had a dash of 
the Western unconventionality and all the 
Western energy; and there was in him a pe- 
culiarly Western blending of sympathy and 
shrewdness. Nothing human was foreign to 
him, yet he rarely threw away either his 
money or his emotions. His attachment to 
the soil certainly was not Western; it must 
have come to him from his Scotch ancestors. 
The original family of Finlays had it also. 
They abode in Philadelphia still, cherishing 
the family traditions and the old portraits by 
Peale and Copley. They mourned over Tom, 
“who was not like the Finlays.” His choice 
of a wife, they felt, was a direct interposition 
of Providence. “A Massachusetts Endi- 
cott!” they said under their breath, and they 
welcomed Emily with open arms. She justi- 
fied their confidence, taking the liveliest in- 
terest in Tom’s ancestors and reverently ad- 
miring the family relics. As for Tom, he 
laughed openly at the illustrious house of 
Finlay. The glories of a race, tracing the 
roots of its ancestral tree down to the stone 
coffins of the early Scottish kings, were only 
a joke to this irreverent descendant. “It 
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was his horrid Western humor,” his wife sup- 
d. She dreaded Tom’s humor, which 
found its food everywhere, quiet as it was. 
Though he was the most generous and tol- 
erant of husbands, she sometimes had the 
strangest, chilliest sensation of serving as the 
butt of his silent and secret wit. He never 
ridiculed her; he was only amused by her, 
which was worse. Her fears did her husband 
injustice, but they were so undemonstrative 
that he never had a chance to dispel them. 
All the same they did their work wel). They 
cut off the natural simple confidences between 
husband and wife. They made Emily shy 
of any vivid expression of feeling. They re- 
pressed the very evidences of her affection for 
Tom, while they made it out of the question 
for her to confess those vague and passing 
doubts which trouble the serenest love when 
the lover is a woman. Besides, she was a 
New England woman, trained to exaggerate 
her conscience and underrate her emotions. 
Therefore, she tried on honest, unworldly 
Tom tactics which had been better suited to 
a worn-out man of pleasure. She gave him a 
beautiful and harmonious home; she won ad- 
miration everywhere—except in Wrenham; 
she never let him see her out of temper; 
in short, she made him delightfully comfort- 
able. When they were away from Wrenham, 
—and they were away from Wrenham a great 
deal—Tom was told on all sides how fortu- 
nate he was in his wife. He agreed heartily; 
yet, in truth, he was not more satisfied with 
his married happiness than was she. He 
would have liked Emily to be more expan- 
sive; he longed for those trivial confidences 
which she withheld as bores; and, on many 
accounts, it would have gratified him to have 
had his wife fond of his native town. But, 
being so tolerant, he reasoned that he could 
not expect everything from one woman. 
“Milly is the most charming and sweetest- 
tempered woman in the world, and the best 
mother,” thought Tom, stroking a rather mel- 
ancholy smile with his big hand; “and I’m 
much too ugly and tame for a beautiful wo- 
man to fall desperately in love with me. Very 
likely I’m a trifle provincial in the bargain. 
Wrenham and I suit each other. It isn’t odd 
we don’t just suit her.” Therefore, he said 
nothing of his feelings. To-day, for the first 
time in years, he had spoken. Now, he was 
blaming himself for his speech. What was 
the use ? He had merely bothered Milly. Mrs. 
Finlay, = part, was disgusted with herself 
because she had shown a tinge of irritability. 
“You see, Tom,” she said after a pause, 
“that chair is my pet weakness.” 
“ Well, I wouldn't send it then,” answered 
Tom, easily. 
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Mrs. Finlay considered. 

Now, the chair was the delight of her eyes 
—the darling of her pride; a genuine Eliza- 
bethan chair of age-blackened oak, given her 
by the chief of the Finlay clan, who still 
maintained a faded magnificence in the High- 
lands. Originally it was an English chair, 
coming north as part of the bridal portion 
of the English wife of one of the Finlays; 
and tradition declared that the hapless Queen 
of Scots, while visiting her loyal follower, the 
then Sir Fergus, had made the chair her 
throne. The Finlay arms were carved on the 
back and the date,—a sight to awe caviling 
skeptics. Very dear to Mrs. Finlay was the 
chair; dearer than her pictures or her rare 
old engravings or her fragile treasures from 
Venice, or even the wonderful vase which 
was possibly “ Henri Deux”; dearer by far 
than her own family heir-looms of sword and 
clock and china. There was another sword, 
a Scottish claymore, as well as a battered 
buckler, further gifts of Sir Fergus; but a 
haze hung over their history, and Mrs. Finlay, 
alluding to them, simply gave them the gen- 
eral title of honor, “in the family.” Of 
course, there could be no comparison of such 
as these with the chair. This was why Mrs. 
Finlay considered. The children thought it 
time to join in the conversation. Fergus, the 
elder, who was nine, wanted to know what 
kind of a show an art museum was; “ did it 
have an elephant ?” 

“ They only have pictures and things,” said 
his mother ; “ you may go, if we are here.” 

“I'd rather go to Barnum’s,” said Fergus, 
thoughtfully. “Say, mamma, let’s stay and 
go to Barnum’s ; you take me. Lots of boys’ 
mammas take them to the circus!” 

“ Francis will take you, brother, and you 
may ask that boy you like so much—Jimmy 
Hubbard, isn’t it ?” 

“T’m ’fraid he wouldn’t want to go with 
me, he’s so big,” Fergus replied, despond- 
ently. Jimmy Hubbard was his boy hero, 
but he was fifteen, and Fergus worshiped 
him from afar. ‘“ Maybe, though,” he con- 
tinued, brightening, “he might if I had on 
long pants; I wouldn’t look so little then ; 
and, mamma, Aonest, there aint another 
boy in Wrenham, big as me, wears short 
pants!” 

“Do say trowsers, Fergus. Anyhow, we 
shan’t be in Wrenham much more than a 
week. You shall see Jumbo, East - 

“Oh, mamma!” said Fergus, reproach- 
fully; and, “Oh, mamma!” echoed little 
four-year-old Tom. 

“ My very children desert me and like the 
place,” thought Mrs. Finlay. 

“ Better stay till this fandango is over, don’t 
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you think, Milly ?” said Tom ; “ it looks more 
neighborly.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Emily, with a 
smile which, under the circumstances, was 
heroic. She turned the talk lightly to some- 
thing else ; but when Tom and the children 
were gone, and she was alone in the pretty 
dining-room, she sighed. 

Tom Finlay came home to luncheon that 
day, and ran in upon the “soliciting com- 
mittee” of the Wrenham Art Museum. They 
were standing in the hall, around the chair, 
all three, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Cody, and 
Violet Durham. Mrs. Hubbard was the 
president of the library, for the benefit of 
which the museum was to be. She was a 
tall woman, with winning manners, and a 
handsome, care-worn face. Her husband was 
a district judge. His salary was small, and 
they had six children; but Mrs. Hubbard 
was always pressed to serve on church com- 
mittees and to aid charitable undertakings, 
because she had so much tact and was “such 
a worker.” Mrs. Cody, the second member, 
had a more brilliant worldly lot, being the wife 
of arich grocer. She was large, florid, and 
sprightly, and her gleaming black satin gown 
rattled and sparkled with jet pendants. Violet 
Durham, the remaining member, leaned over 
the high chair-back, her pretty face upraised. 
The wind had roughened her smooth, black 
braids ; one loosened lock curled against her 
white neck; under the shadow of her hat 
her great, dark eyes were shining. She wore 
a simple cambric gown, which had brown 
figures on a yellowish background, and there 
were bows of brown ribbon about it, with 
long ends to flutter when she moved; and 
a careless bunch of Jacqueminot roses was 
stuck in her belt. In the light poise of her 
figure, in the expression of her face, even in 
the arrangement of her daintily fresh dress, 
there was an air of cheerful animation; she 
made one think of prairie flowers when the 
breeze shakes the dew from them. Tom Fin- 
lay gave her a glance of admiration and a 
half wistful smile. He had known Violet all 
his life. Her only brother, who died at col- 
lege, had been his most intimate friend; Mrs. 
Durham used to call Tom “ her other boy ” ; 
he was always at their house. Naturally, he 
fell in love with Violet. It was a boyish 
passion, never avowed and soon cured; and 
he married Emily Finlay with no disturbing 
memories. He did more; he gave substantial 
aid to the young lawyer whom Violet had 
preferred to him. She was on the eve of 
marrying this man when both her father and 
he were killed in a dreadful railway accident. 
Colonel Durham left a large property in such 
a state of confusion that it was feared there 
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would be nothing left for Violet and her 
mother. Then Tom Finlay came forward; 
his advice and energy, and the loan he ip- 
sisted upon making them, rescued a modest 
independence from the tangle. Mrs. Durham 
and Violet went abroad, and were gone five 
years. Tom wanted his wife to take these 
good friends of his to her heart; therefore, 
praising himself for Machiavelian wile, he 
was very reticent about them, and said not a 
word of his little romance. So the story came 
to Mrs. Finlay in bits, to be pieced together 
by her fancy. She did not take the Durhams 
to her heart. She was perfectly courteous; 
she asked them to the house whenever Tom 
suggested; but the pleasant, informal inter- 
course that he had planned never came. He 
did not complain; indeed, what cause for 
complaint had he? Mrs. Finlay did all he 
asked ; but there was a sore spot in his re- 
gret. To-day, as he greeted Violet, he was 
thinking how seldom he saw the Durhams in 
his home, and how welcome he had always 
been made to theirs. A hundred trivial, 
touching recollections of his childhood helped 
to bring that wistful curve to his lips. In- 
stantly it was gone, and he was greeting the 
ladies with most commonplace politeness; 
but his wife had seen it before it went. 

The moment the salutations were over, 
Mrs. Cody, who had been speaking, con- 
tinued : 

“ Yes, indeed, I know your feeling, Mrs. 
Finlay. When they asked me for my Jack- 
son chair,— it was given to Mr. Cody by the 
General himself, you know, and he said it 
was a hundred years old,—well, when they 
asked for that, it didn’t seem as though | 
could \et it go. But we’re so interested in the 
library, and of course it’s different with you; 
you can’t be expected, as I told the ladies, 
to feel an interest. It aint as though you be- 
longed to the town.” 

“T hope you don’t think of us as not 
belonging to Wrenham,” said Tom ; “I’m a 
regular Wrenham boy.” 

Mrs. Cody waved her plump hand. “ Oh, 
you, of course, Mr. Finlay; but gentlemen 
are different; you have your business here. 
But we see so little of Mrs. Finlay, we feel 
she is quite a stranger.” 

Mrs. Cody had a marvelous faculty for 
saying stinging things. Charitable people 
held that she was simply heedless ; the less 
charitable said her shafts were too well aimed 
for shots in the air. Mrs. Hubbard hurried 
into the conversation. 

“ Mrs. Finlay always shows she is not 4 
stranger by her kindness,” she said; “she 
has let us have such a quantity of beautiful 
things.” 
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“ That’s right,” said Tom, cordially ; “ can’t 
ou think of something else?” 

“Only the chair,” Mrs. Cody replied, sol- 
emnly. 

Mrs. Finlay looked from the speaker to 
her husband. 

« If you really think the chair will help the 
museum, you are quite welcome to it,” she said. 

The visitors broke into a confusion of thanks. 

“It is very kind of you, Mrs. Finlay,” cried 
Violet Durham. “I will look after the chair 
myself.” 

“We will a// look after it,” said Mrs. Cody. 
« And now, Mrs. Finlay, you encourage us to 
ask one favor more: wont you come on to 
our general committee ?” 

Again Emily glanced at her husband; there 
was a familiar twinkle in his eye. 

“] fear I shan’t be any help to you,” she 
answered, gravely, “ but— yes, certainly, if 
you wish it.” 

It must be confessed that, though the com- 
mittee professed unbounded gratitude and 
satisfaction over this last boon, they looked 
rather blank ; Mrs. Finlay guessed that they 
had expected a refusal. She urged them to stay 
to luncheon, a courtesy which had its natural 
effect, the hastening of their departure. 

After they were gone, Tom Finlay said: 
“You were very good-natured, Milly.” 

“It was not good nature, Tom,” she an- 
swered ; “ it was—well, I am not sure I know 
what it was myself.” 

She walked upstairs, leaving him whistling 
softly. 


The Wrenham Art Museum opened its 
doors two weeks later. For days the workers 
had toiled over a chaos of old books, pict- 
ures, and bric-a-brac. The result exceeded 
their hopes. But even in riches there is em- 
barrassment. The usual procession of petty 
trials had filed through the days. A sad 
amount of ill-feeling was caused by a few 
slips of memory, some ladies not being asked 
to help at all, and others being asked too late. 
Careless remarks about the objects of art had 
wounded sensitive souls. Disputes had arisen 
in the committees. There was the quarrel 
about the building, happily settled at last by 
Mr. Cody’s generous offer of his late grocery 
shop, free cf rent. To be sure, the vigilant 
nose could still sniff odors of salt fish, kero- 
sene oil, and molasses, despite the labors of 
the scrub-women ; and it never had been con- 
sidered a well-lighted shop. But a gift horse 
should not be looked in the mouth ; it was a 
large, convenient, inexpensive museum hall, 
and the committee accepted it gratefully, as 
was their duty. 

The selection of a janitor was not so 
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easily made. Mrs. Cody proposed a retain- 
er of her own, an old fellow named Jud- 
son, who picked up a precarious livelihood, 
mowing lawns, running of errands, and work- 
ing out poll-taxes, while his wife made up 
the deficiencies in the family income by tak- 
ing in washing. Judson had lately joined a 
temperance society, but a particularly un- 
savory past marred his reputation. , 

This was Miss Durham's objection to him. 

“ He may get drunk and burn us all up,” 
said she; “ besides, he is a weak old man, 
and couldn’t fight a burglar!” 

“ He belongs to the Sons of Temperance,” 
Mrs. Cody returned stiffly; “he don’t drink a 
drop, and he will have a pistol.” 

A mild little woman here said that she 
guessed he did need the place; his wife had 
been sick most of the winter. 

“For my part,” said Mrs, Cody warmly, 
“J think that when anybody repents and is 
struggling to do better, they ought to be en- 
couraged and not trampled on!” 

“ That’s so,” another member of the com- 
mittee agreed. “ Besides, we want to have 
Mrs. Judson to clean, and it will be much more 
convenient. She can come in the mornings, 
too, and sweep and dust. She oughtn’t to 
charge much, if we have him. We can make 
all the cleaning part of his business; then 
she'll come and do it.” 

In vain Violet pleaded the danger of Jud- 
son’s relapsing into his old habits ; mercy and 
thrift combined carried the day; Mrs. Finlay 
was the single member voting with her. 

Mrs. Finlay came to most of the meetings. 
She said little and noticed much. Mrs. Hub- 
bard, “for her sins,” Violet said, was the 
chief ruler of the artistic council. Mrs. Fin- 
lay used to marvel at her unfailing patience. 
She thought her own politeness, well trained 
as it was, would have trembled beneath the 
awful responsibilities of china, the charges of 
express companies, the delays of printers, the 
assaults of irate owners of pictures which were 
not hung to their taste, and of distracted 
hanging committees and amateur artists with 
pictures of their own to show, who had the 
“ artistic temperament” to such a degree that 
they could scarcely be trusted in the same room 
together. But Mrs. Hubbard never winced, 
she only looked rather more tired at times. 
Her son and Violet were her great helpers. 
Jimmy Hubbard was young Fergus Finlay’s 
hero, a tall lad of fifteen, whose wrists were 
always growing out of his jacket sleeves. 
He was devoted to Violet, and Violet was 
devoted to Jimmy’s handsome, overworked 
mother. They did a little of nearly every- 
thing that was to be done, from scrubbing 
show-cases to writing advertisements. 
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“ Only,” said Violet, “I trust a confiding 
public doesn’t believe the wild tales owners 
of antiquities tell about their things. If this 
exhibition lasts much longer, I shall lose my 
soul—I’ve got into such a way of lying!” 
Jimmy’s specialty was painting placards. He 
made beautiful letters, but his spelling was not 
beyond reproach. He enjoyed the museum 
immensely. “ Such fun!” said Jimmy; “those 
people in the picture-room are just going it! 
Mrs. Cody had somebody’s picture took down 
and hers hung in the same place; said her 
picture needed that light and t’other one 
didn’t. And now the other woman, she’s 
come back, and—oh, aint they having a 
circus, though! And up in the room where 
they have the Japanese things, they’ve lost 
all the labels; they tumbled off and got mixed 
up, and they’re putting ’em back by guess. 
Folks "Il open their eyes when they see the 
catalogue. And down-stairs in the china- 
room, somebody’s hooked their show-case, 
so the china’s standing round on the floor; 
and they say they can’t do nothing till they 
get another show-case, so they’ve gone off 
to dinner, and there aint nobody in the room 
‘cept a dog!” 

“ A dog!” cried Mrs. Hubbard, while Mrs. 
Finlay turned pale; “I must go this in- 
stant a 

“ Oh, I coaxed him out,” said Jimmy; “I 
thought it didn’t look just healthy for the 
china. Guess he hadn’t broke much; some 
of it was broke to start with, wasn’t it ?” 

Poor Mrs. Hubbard hurried away. Violet 
laughed. 

“T think I must hunt them up a show- 
case,” said she. “Take our old books out, 
Jimmy, and let us give them that.” 

“ But you spent all the morning arranging 
them,” said Mrs. Finlay; “and you brought 
the show-case yourself. It is quite too 
bad!” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter,” answered Violet, 
gayly ; “it’s all for the public good.” She was 
always cheerful. “I suppose I have no proper 
pride,” she said once; “nobody wants me to 
be chairman of anything; my valuable sug- 
gestions have been uniformly rejected and 
still, Jimmy, we are happy!” 

“] wish that Mrs. Cody wasn’t chairman 
of our committee, though,” said Jimmy ; “she 
never does a thing—just sails round and 
bosses !” 

“ But she has been very liberal. Think of 
the things she has sent us; think of the Jack- 
son chair!” 

“Tt aint half as pretty as Mrs. Finlay’s,” 
said Jimmy, unwitting that Mrs. Finlay stood 
behind him; “and she makes ten times as 
much fuss. No Cody in mine, thank you.” 


Mrs. Finlay smiled as she walked away, 
feeling more friendly than she would have 
believed possible toward Violet and Jimmy. 
She had been as good as her word and sent 
the chair. Francis, the butler, attended to its 
safe delivery. He remained while Violet re- 
moved the wrappings. 

“Mrs. Finlay said as how you would look 
after it yourself, Miss,” he remarked, in a 
tone of deep solemnity, adding, as if from the 
imperious promptings of his own conscience, 
“She sets the world by that chair, and I 
wouldn’t have it hurt for nothing whatso- 
ever!” 

“It shan’t be my fault if it gets hurt, Fran- 
cis,” Violet answered. 

On the appointed day the museum was 
opened. The Cody chair stood beside Mrs, 
Finlay’s on a kind of dais of honor, and to 
many minds was the nobler chair of the two. 
Like the Finlay chair, it was of imposing 
proportions. Its substance was mahogany, 
and—again like the Finlay chair—it had 
arms. Indeed, at first view there was a gen- 
eral resemblance of form, if not of color, 
between the two chairs, although that of Mrs. 
Finlay was ornamented with florid carving as 
behooved an Elizabethan chair, while the lines 
of the other were chastely plain. 

From the first the exhibition was a triumph. 
It went victoriously on to its close. One day, 
somewhere near the middle of its career, Vio- 
let Durham walked throughit with her mother. 
The rooms were almost empty, for the time 
was early in the morning. The two women 
paused before a screen of Mrs. Finlay’s, a 
marvel of embroidery on dull gold plush. 

“ Hasn’t she ravishing taste ?” said Violet; 
“all her things are so lovely. Why did fate 
direct Mrs. Cody to hang that horror of a 
crazy-quilt directly over it? Mrs. Finlay will 
faint when she sees it; it will be the last 
straw. I wish you could see her in the com- 
mittees, so disgusted with our vulgarities, but 
so invincibly polite. She never says a word, 
but anything more deadly superior than her 
silence I never did encounter. I never am 
with her, anyhow, that I don’t feel myself 
so hopelessly provincial that I almost don't 
want to live.” 

“You are unjust, Violet,” said Mrs. Dur 
ham, a placid gentlewoman, with soft gray 
hair and a grave sweet smile; “ Mrs. Finlay 
isn’t a bit of a snob e 

“Oh, I don’t mean she is. What I do 
think is that she is rather narrow-minded. 
She can’t conceive of people being nice who 
aren’t nice in just her way, who haven't just 
such manners, for instance, and just such 
ways of thinking, and haven’t been to Europe 
just so many times. Tom deserves a woman 
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cut on a larger pattern. It makes it hard for 
him.” 

“He seems perfectly satisfied,” said Mrs. 
Durham, smiling. And then they passed on. 

Now, Mrs. Finlay was behind the screen. 
It was purely an accident. She happened to 
be standing there looking at some articles on 
the wall. She did not think of their discuss- 
ing any personal matter, and after they had 
begun to speak and she understood, she was 
too surprised and embarrassed to go forward. 

The conversation was a revelation. fer 
first emotion was a shock. She felt as though 
she had been shown to be brutally rude. 
True, she did believe her ways of living and 
thinking vastly better than those of a country 
town; but her sense of superiority was so 
deeply rooted that it was hardly visible to 
her own consciousness; to manifest it to its 
objects seemed to her unutterably indelicate. 
Her cheeks were burning as she stepped 
forth from her involuntary hiding-place. 

Was she narrow-minded, she who prided 
herself upon her cosmopolitan toleration ? 
Had her distaste for life in Wrenham made 
it hard for Tom? Did Ae think her narrow- 
minded ? Such thoughts made her miserable 
for days. “ The worst of it, too,” she said to 
herself, “is that it is no use my trying to 
pacify them. Whatever I do, they are bound 
to misunderstand me!” Nevertheless, she 
went again and still another time to the mu- 
seum. The children went, and Tom and 
Francis, and John Rogers (who was very 
much bored), and Elise, Mrs. Finlay’s maid, 
and the cook, and the other maids, and the 
gardener with all his family. “I will say she 
spends her money on us,” said Mrs. Cody. 

To the very end the weather was propi- 
tious; but the day after, the clouds distilled a 
gentle, unremitting drizzle. Most of the own- 
ers of articles sent for them notwithstanding. 
Francis and John Rogers appeared at five 
o'clock, having waited until then in the vain 
hope of sunshine. They took the pictures and 
the china, but there was not room for the 
chair. Therefore they wrapped it in the tar- 
paulin they had brought and left it in Violet’s 
charge— Francis saying, with his air of decent 
gloom, “ Mrs. Finlay told me to bring the 
pictures first and take the chair on another 
load. I'll be back to-night if I can. Are you 
going to stay here, may I ask, Miss ?” 

“TI shall stay until dark, Francis; but Jud- 
son will be here all night.” 

Francis turned a gloomy eye upon old 
Judson, who was shambling about, getting 
Mrs. Cody’s property together. 

“Thank you, Miss; but I’d rather come 
back if I can,” said he. 

“Now, I wonder,” said Violet to Jimmy 
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Hubbard, later, “I wonder what he meant 
by that.” 

Old Judson had gone upstairs, the other 
people had gone home, and they were alone 
in the room. 

“ Ask me an easier one,” said Jimmy. 

“He is sober enough to-night, isn’t he?” 
Violet asked, looking up into Jimmy’s face 
with that anxious reliance on the masculine 
judgment in such matters which confirms a 
boy’s opinion of his sex. 

“Oh, straight as a string,” said Jimmy, 
re-assuringly ; “ but he was on a toot Thurs- 
day, if you want to know. Say, Judson, 
come down and light up.” 

Judson lighted a single burner, and listened 
silently to Violet’s warnings and injunctions, 
scowling to himself. Then Jimmy and she 
went home. The last thing they noticed in 
the room was a group of the two chairs, 
standing on their dais, island-wise, amid a 
sea of crumpled wrapping-paper. Mrs. Cody's 
chair was undraped, but Mrs. Finlay’s, in its 
white tarpaulin, looked like a clumsy ghost. 

By this time the rain had ceased and the 
stars were shining. They walked to Mrs. 
Durham's house very cheerfully. Jimmy was 
prevailed upon to enter and be refreshed 
with tea. Perhaps an hour had passed before 
they were startled by the clangor of bells. 

“ Fire!” cried Violet. 

“ Hope it aint ws /” said Jimmy, with more 
good-will than grammar. 

The Wrenham fire-bells rang in a startling 
but not systematic fashion, as fast as they 
could go; and the fire companies— volun- 
teers, mostly of tender years—assembled in 
their respective engine-houses, and ran about 
the streets inquiring for the fire until it made 
enough headway to be seen. The bells them- 
selves afforded no clew. Jimmy ran out into the 
street for information, at the same time yell- 
ing “ Fire!” at the top of his voice. “ Fire! 
fire! Say, Mister, where's the fire ? ” 

“ Cass street,” yelled back a running boy; 
“ Cody’s old grocery store.” 

“Mercy!” cried Mrs. Durham from the 
door-way, “the museum! Violet ” 

But Violet was gone. With the first word 
she had sped swiftly after Jimmy, nor did she 
stop until they saw the smoke pouring out of 
the museum windows. 

“ Mrs. Finlay’s chair!” she gasped; “ Jim- 
my, we must save it!” 

“ All right,” said Jimmy ; “just you wait!” 
He dashed through the crowd that shouted 
after him: “Come back!” “The door’s 
locked!” “It’s all afire!” Unheeding, he 
unlocked the door—he had his mother’s key 
with him—and ran into the smoke. Horrible 
smoke it was—dense, blinding, stifling. His 
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eyes were stung; his ears stunned; the 
murky air seemed to roar all about him. 
But he saw the white tarpaulin through his 
smoky tears, and staggered up to it. Some- 
body caught the other side: they dragged 
the chair out together—not a second too 
soon, for the wainscoting of the room was 
blazing. Safe on the sidewalk, he saw that 
his unknown helper was Violet, who said : 

“We're a couple of fools, but we’ve saved 
the chair. Now, let us get it out of the 
way!” 

They carried it across the street just in 
time to avoid the charge of a fire company. 
They came with a rush and a cheer, and 
with their coming the whole street brightened 
into a kind of lurid gayety. The flames leaped 
up in the museum windows. Upstairs, where 
the fire had started, they were all aglow. In 
the street, the boys were shouting, the water 
splashing, the firemen swearing, and appar- 
eatly everybody ordering somebody else to 
do something. Violet scanned the crowd, 
trying to discover old Judson; but she saw 
no sign of that aged reprobate, and began to 
fear he was burning up in the building. Sud- 
denly, two men laid hands on the chair. One 
of them spoke—roughly, but not unkindly : 

“You'll have to get outer this, ma’am: 
they want to lay the hose here. Here, hurry 
up! This way!” 

Resolutely clinging to the chair, Violet 
and Jimmy were pushed down the street. 

“ We'll have to carry the chair home our- 
selves, Jimmy,” said Violet; “there’s no use 
trying to look for a wagon— good gracious!” 

“ What’s the matter?” cried Jimmy. “Con- 
found the fools!” 

It was only that some sportive souls among 
the firemen had turned the hose on their 
comrades over the street; Violet and Jim- 
my, being in a direct line with the comrades, 
were drenched to the skin. 

“ Nothing but water!” said Violet; “but 
I never did fancy shower-baths. Jimmy, the 
man was right; we’d better get away from 
. here.” 

Jimmy looked at the chair. “It’s awful 
heavy; let’s leave it in a saloon; they’re 
open.” 

“ Never,” said Violet; “it’s not going out 
of my sight again. Here, boy,” addressing a 
stout lad in the crowd, “I'll give you a dol- 
lar if you'll help us carry this chair home.” 

“ All right!” said the boy. 

He grinned at Jimmy, whom he knew, and 
took the chair by the arm. They forced their 
way to the corner. The boy’s stout lungs 
and ready profanity cleared a passage, as- 
sisted as they were by his skillful use of the 
chair corners as a battering-ram. Violet was 


a devout churchwoman, but she did not tel] 
him not to swear; she had a desperate feeling 
that anything was allowable, in the present 
crisis, to rescue the chair. Torn, disheveled, 
dripping with muddy water, the three—say 
rather the four, for does not the chair count 
as one ?—emerged from the din into the 
quiet and star-lit streets where there was 
no fire. Violet’s own plight was deplorable. 
Little streams of water drained from her 
soaked skirts; her hat was crushed into a 
shapeless bunch, through an unintentional 
collision with a hook-and-ladder company, 
She had a great bruise on her cheek (side 
lunge of the chair), and a never explained 
scratch across her nose. But she was in high 
spirits—her wooden ward was safe! Almost 
jubilantly she paid the boy at Mrs. Durham's 
gate; she answered her mother’s anxious in- 
quiries with a kiss and a laugh. 

“ T’ve been a fireman, mamma ; I’ve helped 
save portable property. Jimmy, take off the 
tarpaulin, please.” 

Jimmy pulled it off with a flourish; then 
he gave a shout: “Oh, thunder!” 

Violet uttered a deep groan. She leaned 
against the side of the house like one about 
to faint. Poor Mrs. Durham caught her in her 
arms. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, mamma,” said Violet, in 
a hollow voice; “only, we’ve made a mis- 
take, and saved the wrong chair!” 

I draw a veil over the remainder of the 
night. 


Tue explanation is simple enough. Old 
Judson had beguiled the tedium of the night- 
watches with whisky. After he had pretty 
well drowned his feeble wits, he took a no- 
tion to inspect the chairs, and put the tarpau- 
lin on Mrs. Cody’s chair. Then he departed 
to get more whisky, leaving his lighted pipe 
upstairs, among the wrapping-papers. And 
Mrs. Finlay’s idol was ashes! 


Mrs. Finzay had a headache the night of 
the fire, and slept undisturbed through the 
fire-bells. Languid but unsuspecting, she 
came down to a late breakfast. Tom and 
the boys were gone, but Francis was in wait- 
ing, looking absolutely tragic in his solem- 
nity. Mrs. Finlay took up the Wrenham 
paper. Francis, with a plate of oatmeal in 
one hand and the cream-jug in the other, 
stood watching her. “Ah!” cried Mrs. Fin- 
lay. She held the paper higher; Francis 
could not see her face. He made a gesture 
of despair with the cream-jug. 

“Were you at the fire last night, Fran 
cis ?” came from behind the paper. 

“Yes, ma’am, I was, ma’am,” said Francs, 
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his pent-up feelings relieving themselves in a 
heavy and irrepressible sigh. “It aint no 
use, ma’am; it’s all gone! When I got 
there, everything was blazing. And they say, 
ma’am, the janitor set it afire hisself. He 
was a-reeling round there drunk’s a lord— 
begging your pardon, ma’am; and he locked 
the door, so they couldn’t get in!” 

Mrs. Finlay put the paper down. She 
might have been a shade paler, but Francis 
could see no change in her expression. Yet, 
behind this calm mask a sharp struggle was 
going on. This stupid and barbarous town, 
after railing at her and slandering her for 
years, had capped its exasperations by de- 
stroying her most precious possession! Her 
nerves tingled with irritation. But the blood 
of generations of Puritans did not flow in 
Emily Finlay’s veins for nothing. She had 
as robust a conscience as the best of them, 
although it was illumined by most unpuri- 
tanic lights. After all, she reasoned, the 
Wrenham people had burned up their own 
treasures as well as hers; certainly, they had 
intended no harm. 

“ Miss Durham,” announced Francis, in- 
terrupting the inward colloquy between anger 
and justice. 

“ Show her in here,” said Mrs. Finlay. She 
remembered that Violet had opposed old 
Judson’s appointment, and greeted her with 
actual warmth. 

“You see, I know all,” she said, touching 
the newspaper. “ I am so very sorry for you.” 

Violet looked pale and dejected; she did 
not lift her eyes; her voice trembled as she 
answered : 

“ But your chair is gone ; I was down there 
this morning, and couldn’t find even a piece 
of it. And we persuaded you to send it!” 

“But you couldn’t know what was to 
happen,” said Mrs. Finlay, gently ; “ it wasn’t 
your fault “ 

“Master James Hubbard,” said Francis, 
appearing again in the door-way. Jimmy had 
unceremoniously followed the butler, and was 
at his heels. He began a carefully conned 
speech in breathless haste. He was sorry to 
come so early in the morning; but he saw 
Miss Durham and wanted to come, also “ be- 
cause,” cried Master Jimmy, growing red in 
the face and forgetting his speech, “I knew 
she wouldn’t say anything about what she 
did, and it was all old Judson’s fault, ‘cause 
he changed the tarpaulin, and we couldn’t 
see through the smoke, and we hauled it out, 
and she got wet through, and the hose-cart 
smashed her hat, and Fritz Miiller and she 
and me, we carried it to her house, and then, 
after all, it was Mrs. Cody’s chair!” 

Mrs. Finlay listened with evident emotion. 
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“ Do you mean you ran into the burning 
building for my chair?” she cried. “ Risked 
your lives ?” 

“ That’s about the size of it,” said Jimmy. 
Then more in detail he recounted the night’s 
adventures. When he finished, Mrs. Fialay 
turned to Violet. 

“ How brave you were!” she exclaimed. 

“ T promised to take care of the chair,” said 
Violet, with a little rueful smile, “and you see 
I failed, after ali.” 

“What could you have done more ?” 

“ Well, we might have picked out the right 
chair, you know,” said Jimmy, impartially ; 
“ but it was so smoky.” 

“ You took the one with the tarpaulin; you 
couldn’t know. Believe me, I am most grate- 
ful for—why, Miss Durham!” 

For Violet, overcome by the long strain on 
her nerves, and the reaction after a night 
spent in picturing her reception, each picture 
portraying more humiliating explanations than 
the last, had sunk into a chair and turned very 
white. Jimmy, in distress, threw the contents 
of the cream-jug in her face; happily the jug 
was almost empty, and Mrs. Finlay instantly 
repaired damages with a finger-bowl. 

“ Don’t—bother,” implored Violet faintly ; 
“I’m not going to—do anything. But I was 
so srry, and you are so kind, and it is all so 
—different !” 

“ We thought you’d be awful mad,” Jimmy 
explained, with calm suavity. 

“We were unjust to you,” said Violet; “I 
—I think I have always been unjust to 
you.” 
“We have been unjust to each other,” an- 
swered Mrs. Finlay. “Can’t we try all our 
acquaintance over again, don’t you think?” 

She looked up into Violet’s face with a 
charming smile, but her eyes were wet; and 
when Violet took the hand that was extended 
to her, she could not speak because of the 
lump in her throat. 

Then Jimmy, who had been absorbed in 
meditation, remarked : 

“ Well, I guess there wont be any trouble 
"bout getting the insurance; that’s one good 
thing.” 

Violet must either laugh or cry ; it was just 
as well she should laugh. Mrs. Finlay laughed 
with her. “ And then,” said Jimmy, describ- 
ing the interview to his mother afterward, 
“then Mr. Finlay came in, and they wanted 
us to sit down and have breakfast; but, of 
course, I wouldn’t. And, mother, I’m going 
there to luncheon to-morrow. And I don’t 
believe Mrs. Finlay cared much about the 
chair, ‘cause she didn’t say another word 
about it.” 

When they were all gone, Tom Finlay put 
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his arm around his wife’s waist. He was Durham again. She is so nice, and she was 
smiling; but, for once, she found nothing to so brave about the chair.” 
quarrel with in his smile. He only said: “The poor chair!” said Tom. “Milly, | 
“ Milly, I was in the conservatory, and am sorry.” 
heard it all. I am tremendously proud of you.” Mrs. Finlay pulled her husband's head 
“ Because I wasn’t cross?” said Emily. down to her own level and kissed his hair. 
“ But I had no right to be cross.” “Tf you are sorry, Tom,” she whispered 
“ Milly, you are a very just woman.” “then I do not mind.” 
“ Don’t say that, Tom,” cried his wife, with Nevertheless, she is not ungrateful to the 
a quick movement ; “I have been horrid about chair’s memory. It is perhaps a fanciful 
Wrenham and about —about Miss Durham. notion, but she feels as though the chair died 
Tom, I wish you had told me that you asked for her happiness. A water-color sketch of 
her t> marry you.” it hangs in her chamber, and she has, when 
Tom opened his eyes. she looks at it, an emotion of almost personal 
“ But I never did, Milly. I thought of do- gratitude. She returned the insurance money 
ing it once; but I found out she liked some- (which duly came to her) to the managers of 
body else better, so I held my tongue. Then the museum, accompanying the money with 
I saw you, and was glad enough I had. a sympathetic note. The note made a favor- 
Milly, you weren’t af able impression. Wrenham has come to the 
“ Yes, I was, Tom,” murmured Emily, hid- conclusion that Mrs. Finlay has her good 
ing her head on his shoulder; “I was just so points. It only remains to add that Tom 


’ 


stupid.” 

Tom held her close; she felt the quickened 
beating of his heart, and she said : 

“T shall never be—stupid about Miss 


Finlay has no cause to complain of his wife’s 
coolness to the Durhams; and that James 
Hubbard is the proud possessor of a new and 
most gorgeous gold watch. 


Octave Thanet. 





A HUNT FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Wuizte I lingered away the latter half of 
May in Scotland, and the first half of June 
in northern England and finally in London, 
intent on seeing the land leisurely and as the 
mood suited, the thought never occurred to 
me that I was in danger of missing one of 
the chief pleasures I had promised myself in 
crossing the Atlantic, namely, the hearing of 
the song of the nightingale. Hence, when on 
the 17th of June I found myself down among 
the copses near Hazlemere on the borders of 
Surrey and Sussex, and was told by the old 
farmer to whose house I had been recom- 
mended by friends in London that I was too 
late, that the season of the nightingale was 
over, I was a good deal disturbed. 

“T think she be done singing now, sir; I 
aint heered her in some time, sir,” said my 
farmer, as we sat down to get acquainted 
over a mug of the hardest cider I ever at- 
tempted to drink. 

“Too late!” I said in deep chagrin, “ and 
I might have been here weeks ago.” 

“ Yeas, sir, she be done now; May is the 
time to hear her. The cuckoo is done too, 
sir; and you don’t hear the nightingale after 
the cuckoo is gone, sir.” 

(The country people in this part of England 
sir one at the end of every sentence, and talk 
with an indescribable drawl.) 


But I had heard a cuckoo that very after- 
noon, and I took heart from the fact. I 
afterward learned that the country people 
everywhere associate these two birds in this 
way; you will not hear the one after the 
other has ceased. But I heard the cuckoo 
almost daily till the middle of July. Matthew 
Arnold reflects the popular opinion, when in 
one of his poems (“‘Thyrsis”) he makes the 
cuckoo say in early June, 


“The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I!” 


The explanation is to be found in Shaks- 
pere, wno says, 
- the cuckoo is in June 
Heard, not regarded,” 

as the bird really does not go till August. I 
got out my Gilbert White, as I should have 
done at an earlier day, and was still more 
disturbed to find that he limited the singing 
of the nightingale to June 15th. But seasons 
differ, I thought, and it can’t be possible that 
any class of feathered songsters all stop on a 
given day. Then, when I looked further, and 
found that White says the chaffinch ceases 
to sing the beginning of June, I took more 
courage, for I had that day heard the chaffinch 
also. But it was evident I had notime to lose; 
I was just on the dividing line, and any day 
might witness the cessation of the last songster. 
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For it seems that the nightingale ceases 
singing the moment her brood 1s hatched. 
After that event, you hear only a harsh chid- 
ing or anxious note. Hence the poets, who 
attribute her melancholy strains to sorrow for 
the loss of her young, are entirely at fault. 
Virgil, portraying the grief of Orpheus after 
the loss of Eurydice, says: 


“So Philomela, ’mid the poplar shade, 

Bemoans her captive brood; the cruel hind 

Saw them unplumed, and took them; but all night 
Grieves she, and, sitting on a bough, runs o’er 
Her wretched tale, and fills the woods with woe.” 


But she probably does nothing of the kind. 
The song of a bird is not a reminiscence, 
but an anticipation, and expresses happiness 
or joy only, except in those cases where the 
male bird, having lost its mate, sings for a few 
days as if to call the lost one back. When the 
male renews his powers of song, after the 
young brood has been destroyed, or after it 
has flown away, it is a sign that a new brood 
is contemplated. The song is, as it were, the 
magic note that calls it forth. At least, this 
is the habit with other song-birds, and I have 
no doubt it holds good with the nightingale. 
Destroy the nest or brood of the wood- 
thrush, and if the season is not too far ad- 
vanced, after a week or ten days of silence, 
during which the parent birds, by their man- 
ner, seem to bemoan their loss and to take 
counsel together, the male breaks forth with 
a new song, and the female begins to con- 
struct a new nest. The poets, therefore, in 
depicting the bird on such occasions as be- 
wailing the lost brood, are wide of the mark ; 
he is invoking and celebrating a new brood. 
As it was mid-afternoon, I could only com- 
pose myself till night-fall. I accompanied the 
farmer to the hay-field and saw the working 
of his mowing-machine, a rare implement in 
England, as most of the grass is still cut by 
hand, and raked by hand also. The disturbed 
sky-larks were hovering above the falling 
grass, full of anxiety for their nests, as one 
may note the bobolinks on like occasions at 
home. The weather is so uncertain in England, 
and it is so impossible to predict its complex- 
ion, not only from day to day but from hour to 
hour, that the farmers appear to consider it a 
suitable time to cut grass when it is not actually 
raining. They slash away without reference 
to the aspects of the sky, and when the field 
is down trust to luck to be able to cure 
the hay, or get it ready to “carry” between 
the showers. The clouds were lowering and 
the air was damp now, and it was Saturday 
afternoon; but the farmer said they would 
never get their hay if they minded such things. 


The farm had seen better days; so had the. 
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farmer ; both were slightly down at the heel. 
Too high rent and too much hard cider 
were working their effects upon both. The 
farm had been in the family many genera- 
tions, but it was now about to be sold and 
to pass into other hands, and my host said 
he was glad of it. There was no money in 
farming any more; no money in anything. 
I asked him what were the main sources of 
profit on such a farm. 

“ Well,” he said, “sometimes the wheat 
pops up, and the barley drops in, and the 
pigs come on, and we picks up a little money, 
sir, but not much, sir. Pigs is doing well 
naow. But they brings so much wheat from 
Ameriky, and our weather is so bad that we 
can’t get a good sample, sir, one year in three, 
that there is no money made in growing 
wheat, sir.” And the “wuts” (oats) were 
not much better. “Theys as would buy 
haint got no money, sir.” “ Up to the top of 
the nip,” for hill, was one of his expressions. 
Tennyson had a summer residence at Black- 
down not far off. “One of the Queen’s poets, 
I believe, sir.” “Yes, I often see him riding 
about, sir.” 

After an hour or two with the farmer, I 
walked out to take a survey of the surround- 
ing country. It was quite wild and irregular, 
full of bushy fields and overgrown hedge-rows, 
and looked to me very nightingaly. I fol- 
lowed for a mile or two a road that led by 
tangled groves and woods and copses, with a 
still meadow trout-stream in the gentle valley 
below. I inquired for nightingales of every 
boy and laboring man I met or saw. I got 
but little encouragement; it was too late. 
“She be about done singing now, sir.” A 
boy whom I met in a foot-path that ran 
through a pasture beside a copse said, after 
reflecting a moment, that he had heard one 
in that very copse two mornings before— 
“about seven o’clock, sir, while I was on 
my way to my work, sir.” Then I would try 
my luck in said copse and in the adjoining 
thickets that night and the next morning. 
The railway ran near, but perhaps that might 
serve to keep the birds awake. These copses 
in this part of England look strange enough 
to American eyes. What thriftless farming! 
the first thought is; behold the fields grown 
up to bushes, as if the land had relapsed to a 
state of nature again. Adjoining meadows and 
grain-fields there will be an inclosure of many 
acres covered with a thick growth of oak and 
chestnut sprouts, six, or eight, or twelve feet 
high. These are the copses one has so often 
heard about, and they are a valuable and pro- 
ductive part of the farm. They are planted 
and preserved as carefully as we plant an 
orchard or a vineyard. Once in so many 
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years, perhaps five or six, the copse is cut 
and every twig is saved; it is a woodland 
harvest that in this country is gathered in the 
forest itself. The larger poles are tied up in 
bundles and sold for hoop-poles; the fine 
branches and shoots are made into brooms 
in the neighboring cottages and hamlets, or 
used as material for thatching. The refuse is 
used as wood. 

About eight o’clock in the evening I sallied 
forth, taking my way over the ground I had 
explored a few hours before. The gloaming, 
which at this season lasts till after ten o’clock, 
. dragged its slow length along. Nine o’clock 
came, and, though my ear was attuned, the 
songster was tardy. I hovered about the copses 
and hedge-rows like one meditating some dark 
deed; I lingered in a groveand about an over- 
grown garden and a neglected orchard; I 
sat on stiles and leaned on wickets, mentally 
speeding the darkness that should bring my 
singer out. The weather was damp and chilly, 
and the tryst grew tiresome. I had brought a 
rubber water-proof, but not an overcoat. Lin- 
ing the back of the rubber with a newspaper, 
I wrapped it about me and sat down, deter- 
mined to lay siege to my bird. A foot-path 
that ran along the fields and bushes on the 
other side of the little valley showed every 
few minutes a woman, or girl, or boy, or 
laborer, passing along it. A path near me 
also had its frequent figures moving along in 
the dusk. In this country people travel in 
foot-paths as much as in highways. The paths 
give a private, human touch to the landscape 
that the roads do not. They are sacred to 
the human foot. They have the sentiment of 
domesticity, and suggest the way to cottage 
doors and to simple, primitive times. 

Presently a man with a fishing-rod, and 
capped, coated, and booted for the work, 
came through the meadow, and began cast- 
ing for trout in the stream below me. How 
he gave himself to the work! how oblivious 
he was of everything but the one matter in 
hand! I doubt if he was conscious of the 
train that passed within a few rods of him. 
Your born angler is like a hound that scents 
no game but that which he is in pursuit of. 
Every sense and faculty were concentrated 
upon that hovering fly. This man wooed the 
stream, quivering with pleasure and expecta- 
tion. Every foot of it he tickled with his decoy. 
His close was evidently a short one, and he 
made the most of it. He lingered over every 
cast, and repeated it again and again. An 
American angler would have been out of 
sight down stream long ago. But this man 
was not going to bolt his preserve; his line 
should taste every drop of it. His eager, 
stealthy movements denoted his enjoyment 
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and his absorption. When a trout was caught, 
it was quickly rapped on the head and slipped 
into his basket, as if in punishment for its 
tardiness in jumping. “ Be quicker next time, 
will you.” (British trout, by the way, are not 
so beautiful as our own. They have more of 
a domesticated look. They are less brilliantly 
marked, and have much coarser scales. There 
is no gold or vermilion in their coloring.) 

Presently there arose from a bushy corner 
of a near field a low, peculiar purring or hum- 
ming sound, that sent a thrill through me; of 
course, I thought my bird was inflating her 
throat. Then the sound increased, and was 
answered or repeated in various other direc- 
tions. It had a curious ventriloquial effect. 
I presently knew it to be the night-jar or goat- 
sucker, a bird that answers to our whip-poor- 
will. Very soon the sound seemed to be 
floating all about me —/r-7-7-r-r,0r Chr-r-r-r-r, 
slightly suggesting the call of our toads, but 
more vague as to direction. Then as it grew 
darker they ceased ; the fisherman reeled up 
and left. Nosound was now heard — not even 
the voice of a solitary frog anywhere. I 
never heard a frog in England. About 
eleven o’clock I moved down by a wood and 
stood for an hour on a bridge over the rail- 
road. No voice of bird greeted me till the 
sedge-warbler struck up her curious nocturne 
in a hedge near by. It was a singular medley 
of notes, hurried chirps, trills, calls, warbles, 
snatched from the songs of other birds, with 
a half-chiding, remonstrating tone or air run- 
ning, through it all. As there was no other 
sound to be heard, and as the darkness was 
complete, it had the effect of a very private 
and whimsical performance—as if the little 
bird had secluded herself there, and was giv- 
ing vent to its emotions in the most copious 
and vehement manner. I listened till after 
midnight, and till the rain began to fall, and 
the vivacious warbler never ceased for a mo- 
ment. White says that, if it stops, a stone 
tossed into the bush near it will set it going 
again. Its voice is not musical; the quality 
of it is like that of the loquacious English 
house sparrows; but its song or medley is so 
persistently animated, and in such contrast 
to the gloom and the darkness, that the effect 
is decidedly pleasing. 

This and the night-jar were the only 
nightingales I heard that night. I returned 
home, a good deal disappointed, but slept 
upon my arms, as it were, and was out 
upon the chase again at four o’clock in the 
morning. I passed down a lane by the 
neglected garden and orchard, where I was 
told the birds had sung for weeks past; 
then under the railroad by a cluster of 
laborers’ cottages, and along a road with 
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many copses and bushy fence-corners on 
either hand, for two miles, but I heard no 
nightingales. A boy of whom I inquired 
seemed half frightened, and went into the 
house without answering. 

After a late breakfast I sallied out again, 
going farther in the same direction, and was 
overtaken by frequent showers. I heard many 
and frequent bird songs,—the lark, the wren, 
the thrush, the blackbird, the white-throat, 
the greenfinch, and the hoarse, guttural coo- 
ing of the wood-pigeons, but not the note I 
was in quest of. I passed up a road that was 
a deep trench in the side of a hill overgrown 
with low beeches. The roots of the trees 
formed a net-work on the side of the bank, 
as their branches did above. Ina frame-work 
of roots, within reach of my hand, I spied 
a wren’s nest, a round hole leading to the 
interior of a large mass of soft green moss, 
a structure displaying the taste and neatness 
of the daintiest of bird architects, and the 
depth and warmth and snugness of the most 
ingenious mouse habitation. While lingering 
here, a young countryman came along whom 
I engaged in conversation. No, he had not 
heard the nightingale for a few days; but the 
previous week he had been in camp with the 
militia near Guildford, and while on picket 
duty had heard her nearly all night. “‘Don’t 
she sing splendid to-night ?’ the boys would 
say.” This was tantalizing; Guildford was 
within easy reach, but the previous week — 
that could not be reached. However, he en- 
couraged me by saying he did not think they 
were done singing yet, as he had often heard 
them during haying-time. I inquired for the 
black-cap, but saw he did not know this bird, 
and thought I referred to a species of tomtit, 
which also has a black cap. The wood-lark 
I was also on the lookout for, but he did not 
know this bird either, and during my various 
rambles in England I could find no person 
who did. In Scotland it was confounded with 
the titlark or pipit. 

I next met a man and boy, a villager with 
a stove-pipe hat on—and, as it turned out, a 
man of many trades, tailor, barber, painter, 
etc., from Hazlemere. The absorbing inquiry 
was put to him also. No, not that day, but 
a few mornings before he had. But he could 
easily call one out, if there were any about, 
as he could imitate them. Plucking a spear 
of grass, he adjusted it behind his teeth and 
startled me with the shrill, rapid notes he 
poured forth. I at once recognized its re- 
semblance to the descriptions I had read of 
the opening part of the nightingale song, what 
is called the “challenge.” The boy said, and 
he himself averred, that it was an exact imi- 
tation. The chew, chew, chew, and some other 


parts, were very bird-like, and I had no doubt 
were correct. I was astonished at the strong, 
piercing quality of the strain. It echoed in 
the woods and copses about, but, though oft 
repeated, brought forth no response. With 
this man I made an engagement to take a 
walk that evening at eight o'clock along a 
certain route where he had heard plenty of 
nightingales but a few days before. He was 
confident he could call them out; so was I. 
In the afternoon, which had gleams of 
warm sunshine, I made another excursion, 
less in hopes of hearing my bird than of 
finding some one who could direct me to the 
right spot. Once I thought the game was 
very near. I met a boy who told me he had 
heard a nightingale only fifteen minutes be- 
fore, “on Polecat Hill, sir, just this side the 
Devil’s Punch-bow], sir!” I had heard of his 
majesty’s punch-bowl before, and of the gib- 
bets near it where three murderers were exe- 
cuted nearly a hundred years ago, but Polecat 
Hill was a new name to me. The combina- 
tion did not seem a likely place for nightin- 
gales, but I walked rapidly thitherward; I 
heard several warblers, but not Philomel, and 
was forced to conclude that probably I had 
crossed the sea to miss my bird by just fifteen 
minutes. I met many other boys (is there 
any country where boys do not prowl about 
in small bands of a Sunday ?) and advertised 
the object of my search freely among them, 
offering a reward that made their eyes glisten 
for the bird in song; but nothing ever came 
of it. In my desperation, I even presented 
a letter I had brought to the village squire, 
just as, in company with his wife, he was 
about to leave his door for church. He turned 
back, and, hearing my quest, volunteered to 
take me on a long walk through the wet 
grass and bushes of his fields and copses, 
where he knew the birds were wont to sing. 
“Too late,” he said, and so it did appear. 
He showed me a fine old edition of White’s 
* Selborne,” with notes by some editor whose 
name I have forgotten. This editor had ex- 
tended White’s date of June 15th to July rst, 
as the time to which the nightingale contin- 
ues in song, and I felt like thanking him for 
it, as it gave me renewed hope. The squire 
thought there was a chance yet; and in case 
my man with the spear of grass behind his 
teeth failed me, he gave me a card to an old 
naturalist and taxidermist at Godalming, a 
town nine miles above, who, he felt sure, could 
put me on the right track if anybody could. 
At eight o'clock, the sun yet some dis- 
tance above the horizon, I was at the door 
of the barber in Hazlemere. He led the 
way along one of those delightful foot-paths 
with which this country is threaded, extend- 
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ing to a neighboring village several miles 
distant. It left the street at Huzlemere, cut- 
ting through the houses diagonally, as if the 
brick walls had made way for it, passed be- 
tween gardens, through wickets, over stiles, 
across the highway and railroad, through 
cultivated fields and a gentleman’s park, and 
on toward its destination,—a broad, well-kept 
path, that seemed to have the same inevitable 
right of way as a brook. I was told that it 
was repaired and looked after the same as 
the highway. Indeed, it was a public way, 
public to pedestrians only, and no man could 
stop or turn it aside. We followed it along 
the side of a steep hill, with copses and 
groves sweeping down into the valley below 
us. It was as wild and picturesque a spot as I 
had seen in England. The foxglove pierced 
the lower foliage and wild growths every- 
where with its tall spires of purple flowers; 
the wild honeysuckle, with a ranker and 
coarser fragrance than our cultivated species, 
was just opening along the hedges. We paused 
here, and my guide blew his shrill call ; he blew 
it again and again. How it awoke the echoes, 
and how it awoke all the other songsters! 
The valley below us and the slope beyond, 
which before were silent, were soon musical. 
The chaffinch, the robin, the blackbird, the 
" thrush —the last the loudest and most co- 
pious—seemed to vie with each other and 
with the loud whistler above them. But we 
listened in vain for the nightingale’s note. 
Twice my guide struck an attitude and said, 
impressively, “ There! I believe I ’erd ’er.” 
But we were obliged to give it up. A shower 
came on, and after it had passed we moved 
to another part of the landscape and re- 
peated our call, but got no response, and as 
darkness set in we returned to the village. 

The situation began to look serious. I 
knew there was a nightingale somewhere 
whose brood had been delayed from some 
cause or other, and who was therefore still in 
song, but I could not get a clew to the spot. 
I renewed the search late that night and 
again the next morning ; I inquired of every 
man and boy I saw. 

“T met many travelers, 
Who the road had surely kept; 
They saw not my fine revelers,— 
These had crossed them while they slept; 


Some had heard their fair report, 
In the country or the court,’ 


I soon learned to distrust young fellows 
and their girls who had heard nightingales 
in the gloaming. I knew one’s ears could not 
always be depended upon on such occasions, 
nor his eyes either. Larks are seen in bunt- 
ings, and a wren’s song entrances like Philo- 
mel’s. A young couple of whom I inquired in 


the train, on my way to Godalming, said yes, 
they had heard nightingales just a few mo. 
ments before on their way to the station, and 
described the spot, so I could find it if I re- 
turned that way. They left the train at the 
same point I did, and walked up the street in 
advance of me. I had not noticed them til] 
they beckoned to me from the corner of the 
street, near the church, where the prospect 
opens with a view of a near meadow and 
a stream shaded by pollard willows. “We 
heard one now, just there,” they said, as | 
came up. They passed on, and I bent my ear 
eagerly in the direction indicated. Then | 
walked farther on, following one of those in- 
evitable foot-paths to where it cuts diago- 
nally through the cemetery behind the old 
church, but I heard nothing save a few notes 
of the thrush. My ear was too critical and 
exacting. Then J] sought out the old natural. 
ist and taxidermist to whom I had a card from 
the squire. He was a short, stout man, racy 
both in look and speech, and kindly. He had 
a fine collection of birds and animals, in 
which he took great pride. He pointed out 
the wood-iark and the blackcap to me, and 
told me where he had seen and heard 
them. He said I was too late for the night- 
ingale, though I might possibly find one yet 
in song. But he said she grew hoarse late 
in the season, and did not sing as a few weeks 
earlier. He thought our cardinal grosbeak, 
which he called the Virginia nightingale, as 
fine a whistler as the nightingale herself. He 
could not go with me that day, but he would 
send his boy. Summoning the lad, he gave 
him minute directions where to take me 
—over by Easing, around by Shackerford 
church, etc., a circuit of four or five miles. 
Leaving the picturesque old town, we took a 
road over a broad, gentle hill, lined with great 
trees, beeches, elms, oaks, with rich cultivated 
fields beyond. The air of peaceful and pros- 
perous human occupancy which this land 
everywhere has seemed especially pronounced 
through all this section. The sentiment of 
parks and lawns, easy, large, basking, indif- 
ferent of admiration, self-sufficing, and full, 
everywhere prevailed. The road was like the 
most perfect private carriage-way. Homeli- 
ness, in its true sense, is a word that applies 
to nearly all English country scenes ; home- 
like, redolent of affectionate care and toil, sat- 
urated with rural and domestic contentment; 
beauty without pride, order without stifiness, 
age without decay, etc. This people love 
the country, because it would seem as if the 
country must first have loved them. In 4 
field I saw for the first time a new species 
of clover, much grown in parts of England as 
green fodder for horses. The farmers call tt 
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trefolium, probably ¢refolium incarnatum. The 
head is two or three inches long, and as red as 
blood. A field of it underthesunlight presents 
a most brilliant appearance. As we walked 
along, I got also my first view of the British 
blue-jay —a slightly larger bird than ours, with 
a hoarser voice and much duller plumage. 
Blue, the tint of the sky, is not so common and 
is not found in any such perfection among the 
British birds as among the American. My boy 
companion was worthy of observationalso. He 
was a curious specimen, ready and officious, 
but, as one soon found out, full of duplicity. 
I questioned him about himself. “I helps he, 
sir; sometimes I shows people about, and 
sometimes I does errands. I gets three a 
week, sir, and lunch and tea. I lives with my 
grandmother, but I calls her mother, sir. The 
master and the rector they gives me a char- 
acter, says I am a good, honest boy, and that 
it is well I went to school in my youth. Iam 
ten, sir. Last year I had the measles, sir, and 
I thought I should die; but I got hold of a 
bottle of medicine, and it tasted like honey, 
and I takes the whole of it, and it made me 
well, sir. I never lies, sir. It is good to tell the 
truth.” And yet he would slide off into a lie 
as if the track in that direction was always 
greased. Indeed, there was a kind of fluent, 
unctuous obsequious effrontery in all he said 
and did. As the day was warm for that climate, 
he soon grew tired of thechase. At one point 
we skirted the grounds of a large house, as 
thickly planted with trees and shrubs as a 
forest; many birds were singing there, and 
for a moment my guide made me believe 
that among them he recognized the notes of 
the nightingale. Failing in this, he coolly 
assured me that the swallow that skimmed 
along the road in front of us was the night- 
ingale! We presently left the highway and 
took a foot-path. It led along the margin 
of a large plowed field, shut in by rows of 
noble trees, the soil of which looked as if it 
might have been a garden for untold genera- 
tions. Then the path led through a wicket, 
and down the side of a wooded hill to a large 
stream and to the hamlet of Easing. A 
boy fishing said indifferently that he had 
heard nightingales there that morning. He 
had caught a little fish which he said was a 
gudgeon. “ Yes,” said my companion in re- 
sponse to a remark of mine, “ theys little; but 
you can eat they if they és little.” Then we 
went toward Shackerford church. The road, 
like most roads in the south of England, was 
a deep trench. The banks on either side rose 
fifteen feet, covered with ivy, moss, wild flow- 
ers, and the roots of trees. England’s best 
defense against an invading foe is her sunken 
roads. Whole armies might be ambushed in 
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these trenches, while an enemy moving across 
the open plain would very often find himself 
plunging headlong into these hidden pitfalls. 
Indeed, between the subterranean character 
of the roads in some places and the high- 
walled or high-hedged character of it in 
others, the pedestrian about England is shut 
out from much he would like to see. I used 
to envy the bicyclists, perched high upon their 
rolling stilts. But the foot-paths escape the 
barriers, and one need walk nowhere else if 
he choose. 

Around Shackerford church are copses, 
and large pine and fir woods. The place was 
full of birds. My guide threw a stone at a 
small bird which he declared was a nightin- 
gale; and though the missile did not come 
within three yards of it, yet he said he had 
hit it, and pretended to search for it on the 
ground. He must needs invent an oppor- 
tunity for lying. I told him here I had no 
further use for him, and he turned cheer- 
fully back, with my shilling in his pocket, I 
spent the afternoon about the woods and 
copses near Shackerford. The day was bright 
and the air balmy. I heard the cuckoo 
call, and the chaffinch sing, both of which I 
considered good omens. The little chifchaff 
was chifchaffing in the pine woods. The 
white-throat, with his quick, emphatic Chew- 
che-rick or Che-rick-a-rew, flitted and ducked 
and hid among the low bushes by the road- 
side. A girl told me she had heard the 
nightingale yesterday on her way to Sunday- 
school, and pointed out the spot. It was in 
some bushes near a house. I hovered about 
this place till I was afraid the woman, who 
saw me from the window, would think I had 
some designs upon her premises. But I man- 
aged to look very indifferent or abstracted 
when I passed. I am quite sure I heard the 
chiding, guttural note of the bird I was after. 
Doubtless her brood had come out that very 
day. Another girl had heard a nightingale 
on her way to school that morning and 
directed me to the road; still another pointed 
out to me the white-throat and said that was 
my bird. This last was a rude shock to my 
faith in the ornithology of school-girls. Final- 
ly, I found a laborer pounding stone by the 
road-side,—a serious, honest-faced man, who 
said he had heard my bird that morning on 
his way to work; he heard her every morn- 
ing, and nearly every night too. He heard 
her last night after the shower (just at the 
hour when my barber and I were trying to 
awaken her near Hazlemere), and she sang as 
finely as ever she did. This was a great lift. 
I felt that I could trust this man. He said 
that after his day’s work was done, that is, af 
five o'clock, if I chose to accompany him on 
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his way home, he would show me where he 
had heard the bird. This I gladly agreed to; 
and remembering that I had had no dinner, 
I sought out the inn in the village and asked 
for something to eat. This unwonted request 
so astonished the landlord that he came out 
from behind his inclosed bar, and confronted 
me with good-humored curiosity. These back- 
country English inns, as I several times found 
to my discomfiture, are only drinking places 
for the accommodation of local customers, 
mainly of the laboring class. Instead of 
standing conspicuously on some street corner, 
as with us, they usually stand on some by- 
way, or some little paved court away from 
the main thoroughfare. I could have plenty 
of beer, said the landlord, but he had not a 
mouthful of meat in the house. I urged my 
needs, and finally got some rye bread and 
cheese. With this and a glass of home- 
brewed beer I was fairly well fortified. At 
the appointed time I met the cottager and 
went with him on his way home. We walked 
two miles or more along a charming road, 
full of wooded nooks and arbor-like vistas. 
Why do English trees always look so sturdy, 
and exhibit such massive repose, so unlike, in 
this latter respect, to the nervous and agitated 
expression of most of our own foliage? Prob- 
ably because they have been a long time out 
of the woods and have had plenty of room 
in which to develop individual traits and pe- 
culiarities ; then in a deep fertile soil, and a 
climate that does not hurry or overtax, they 
grow slow and last long, and come to have 
the picturesqueness of age without its infirm- 
ities. The oak, the elm, the beech, all have 
more striking profiles than in our country. 
Presently my companion pointed out to 
me a small wood below the road that had a 
wide fringe of bushes and saplings connect- 
ing it with a meadow, amid which stood the 
tree-embowered house of a city man, where 
he had heard the nightingale in the morning ; 
and then, further along, showed me near his 
own cottage where he had heard one the even- 
ing before. It was now only six o’clock, and I 
had two or three hours to wait before I could 
reasonably expect to hear her. “It gets to 
be into the hevening,” said my new friend, 
“when she sings the most, you know.” I 
whiled away the time as best I could. If I 
had been an artist, I should have brought 
away a sketch of a picturesque old cottage, 
near by, that bore the date of 1688 on its wall. 
I was obliged to keep moving most of the 
time to keep warm. Yet the “ nosee-’ems,” or 
midges, annoyed me, in a temperature which at 
home would have chilled them speechless and 
biteless. Finally, I leapt the smooth masonry 
of the stone wall and ambushed myself amid 
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the tall ferns under a pine-tree, where the 
nightingale had been heard in the morning. 
If the keeper had seen me, he would probably 
have taken me for a poacher. I sat shiver- 
ing there till nine o’clock, listening to the 
cooing of the wood-pigeons, watching the 
motions of a jay that, I suspect, had a nest 
near by, and taking note of various other 
birds. The song-thrush and the robins soon 
made such a musical uproar along the bor- 
ders of a grove, across an adjoining field, as 
quite put me out. It might veil and obscure 
the one voice I wanted to hear. The robin 
continued to sing quite into the darkness. 
This bird is related to the nightingale, and 
looks and acts like it at a little distance ; and 
some of its notes are remarkably piercing and 
musical. When my patience was about ex- 
hausted, I was startled by a quick, brilliant 
call or whistle, a few rods from me, that at 
once recalled my barber with his blade of 
grass; and I knew my long-sought bird was 
inflating her throat. How it woke me up! 
It had the quality that startles ; it pierced the 
gathering gloom like a rocket. Then it 
ceased. Suspecting I was too near the singer, 
I moved away cautiously and stood in a lane 
beside the wood, where a loping hare regarded 
me a few paces away. Then my singer 
struck up again, but I could see did not let 
herself out; just tuning her instrument, I 
thought, and getting ready to transfix the si- 
lence and the darkness. A little later, a man 
and boy came up the lane. I asked them if 
that was the nightingale singing; they list- 
ened, and assured me it was none other. 
“Now she’s on, sir; now she’s on. Ah! 
but she don’t stick. In May, sir, they makes 
the woods all heccho about here. Now she’s 
on again; that’s her, sir; now she’s off; she 
won’t stick.” And stick she would not. I 
could hear a hoarse wheezing and clucking 
sound beneath her notes, when I listened 
intently. The man and boy moved on. | 
stood mutely invoking all the gentle divinities 
to spur the bird on. Just then a bird like 
our hermit-thrush came quickly over the 
hedge a few yards below me, swept close 
past my face, and back into the thicket. | 
had been caught listening; the offended bird 
had found me taking notes of her dry and 
worn-out pipe there behind the hedge, and 
the concert abruptly ended; not another 
note; not a whisper. I waited a long time 
and then moved off; then came back, im- 
plored the outraged bird to resume; then 
rushed off, and, as it were, slammed the door 
indignantly behind me. I paused by other 
shrines, but not a sound. The cottager had 
told me of a little village three miles beyond, 
where there were three inns, and where | 
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could probably get lodgings for the night. 1 
walked rapidly in that direction; committed 
myself to a foot-path; lost the trail, and 
brought up at a little cottage in a wide ex- 
panse of field or common, and by the good 
woman, with a babe in her arms, was set 
right again. I soon struck the highway by 
the bridge, as I had been told, and a few 
paces brought me to the first inn. It was ten 
o'clock, and the lights were just about to be 
ut out, as the law or custom is in country 
inns. The landlady said she could not give 
me a bed, she had only one spare room, and 
that was not in order; and she should not 
set about putting it in shape at that hour; 
and she was short and sharp about it, too. 
| hastened on to the next one. The landlady 
said she had no sheets, and the bed was 
damp and unfit to sleep in. I protested that 
I thought an inn was an inn and for the ac- 
commodation of travelers. But she referred 
me to the next house. Here were more 
people and more the look and air of a public 
house. But the wife (the man does not show 
himself on such occasions) said her daughter 
had just got married and come home, and 
she had much company and could not keep 
me. In vain I urged my extremity; there 
was no room. Could I have something to 
eat, then? This seemed doubtful, and led 
to consultations in the kitchen; but, finally, 
some bread and cold meat were produced. 
The nearest hotel was Godalming, seven 
miles distant; and I knew all the inns would 
be shut up before I could get there. So I 
munched my bread and meat, consoling my- 
self with the thought that perhaps this was 
just the ill wind that would blow me the good 
I was in quest of. I saw no alternative but 
to spend a night under the trees with the 
nightingales; and I might surprise them at 
their revels in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Just as I was ready to congratulate 
myself on the richness of my experience, the 
landlady came in and said there was a young 
man there going with a “trap” to Godal- 
ming, and he had offered to take mein. I 
feared I should pass for an escaped lunatic 
if I declined the offer; so I reluctantly 
assented, and we were presently whirling 
through the darkness, along a smooth, wind- 
ing road, toward town. The young man was 
a drummer; was from Lincolnshire, and said 
I spoke like a Lincolnshire man. I could 
believe it, for I told him he talked more 
like an American than any native I had 
met. The hotels in the larger towns close at 
eleven, and I was set down in front of one 
just as the clock was striking that hour. I 
asked to be conducted to a room at once. 
Just as I was about getting in bed there was 
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a rap at the door, and a waiter presented me 
my bill on a tray. “ Gentlemen as have no 
luggage, etc.,” he explained; and pretend 
to be looking for nightingales, too! Three- 
and-sixpence ; two shillings for the bed and 
one-and-six for service. I was out at five in 
the morning, before any one inside was astir. 
After much trying of bars and doors, I made 
my exit into a paved court, from which a cov- 
ered way led into the street. A man opened 
a window and directed me how to undo the 
great door, and forth I started, still hoping «o 
catch my bird at her matins. I took the route 
of the day before. On the edge of the beauti- 
ful plowed field, looking down through the 
trees and bushes into the gleam of the river 
twenty rods below, I was arrested by the note 
I longed to hear. It came up from near the 
water, and made my ears tingle. I folded 
up my rubber coat and sat down upon it, 
saying, Now we will take our fill. But — the 
bird ceased, and, tarry though I did for an 
hour, not another note reached me. The 
prize seemed destined to elude me each time 
just as I thought it mine. Still, I treasured 
what little I had heard. I perceived clearly 
the surprising quality of this bird’s song. 

It was enough to satisfy me of its superior 
quality, and make me more desirous than ever 
to hear the complete strain. I continued my 
rambles, and in the early morning once more 
hung about the Shackerford copses and loit- 
ered along the highways. Two school-boys 
pointed out a tree to me in which they had 
heard the nightingale, on their way for milk, 
two hours before. But 1 could only repeat 
Emerson’s lines : 


“ Right good will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt up their shining trails.” 


At nine o’clock I gave over the pursuit 
and returned to Easing in quest of breakfast. 
The landlady and her daughter, of the only 
large and comfortable-looking inn, were wash- 
ing windows, and would not listen to my re- 
quest for breakfast. The fires were out and 
I could not be served. So I must continue 
my walk back to Godalming; and in doing 
so, I found that one may walk three miles on 
indignation quite as easily as upon bread. 

In the afternoon I returned to my lodgings 
at Shotter Mill, and made ready for a walk 
to Selborne, twelve miles distant, part of the 
way to be accomplished that night in the 
gloaming, and the rest early on the following 
morning to give the nightingales a chance to 
make any reparation they might feel inclined to 
for the neglect with which they had treated me. 
There was a foot-path over the hill and through 
Lechmere bottom to Liphook, and to this, 
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with the sun half an hour high, I committed 
myself. The feature in this hill scenery of Sur- 
rey and Sussex that is new to American eyes 
is given by the furze and heather, broad black 
or dark-brown patches of which sweep over 
the high rolling surfaces, like sable mantles. 
Tennyson’s house stands amid this dusky 
scenery, at a place east of Hazlemere called 
Blackdown. The path led through a large 
common, partly covered with grass and partly 
grown up to furze —another un-American 
feature. So precious as land is in England, 
and yet so much of it given to parks and 
pleasure-grounds, and so much of it left un- 
reclaimed in commons! These commons are 
frequently met with; about Selborne they are 
miles in extent, and embrace the Hanger 
and other woods. No one can inclose them 
or appropriate them to his own use. The 
landed proprietor of whose estates they form 
a part cannot; they belong to the people, to 
the leaseholders. The villagers and others 
who own houses on leased land pasture their 
cows upon them, gather the furze, and cut 
the wood. In some places the commons 


belong to the crown and are crown lands, 
These large uninclosed spaces often give a 
free and easy air to the landscape that is very 
welcome. On the border of Lechmere bottom 
I sat down above a straggling copse, aflame 
as usual with the foxglove, and gave eye 


and ear to the scene. While sitting here, I 
saw and heard for the first time the black- 
capped warbler. I recognized the note at 
once by its brightness and strength and a 
faint suggestion in it of the nightingale’s. 
But it was disappointing: I had expected a 
nearer approach to its great rival. The bird 
was very shy, but did finally show herself 
fairly several times, as she did also near Sel- 
borne, where I heard the song oft repeated 
and prolonged. It is aringing, animated strain, 
but as a whole seemed to me crude, not 
smoothly and finely modulated. I could name 
several of our own birds that surpass it in 
pure music. Like its congeners, the garden 
warbler and the white-throat, it sings with 
great emphasis and strength, but its song is 
silvern, not golden. “ Little birds with big 
voices,” one says to himself after having heard 
most of the British songsters. My path led 
me an adventurous course through the copses 
and bottoms and open commons, in the long 
twilight, but brought me safely to Liphook 
at ten o’clock. I expected and half hoped 
the inn would turn its back upon me again, 
in which case I proposed to make for Wol- 
mer Forest a few miles distant, but it did 
not. Before going to bed, I took a short and 
hasty walk down a promising-looking lane, 
and again met a couple who had heard night- 
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ingales. “It was a nightingale, was it not, 
Charley ?” 

If all the people of whom I inquired for 
nightingales in England could have been 
together and compared notes, they probably 
would not have been long in deciding that 
there was at least one crazy American abroad. 

I proposed to be up and off at five o’clock 
in the morning, which seemed greatly to puz- 
zle mine host. At first he thought it could 
not be done, but finally saw his way out of the 
dilemma and said he would get up and undo 
the door for me himself. The morning was 
cloudy and misty, though the previous night 
had been of the fairest. There is one thing 
they do not have in England that we can 
boast of at home, and that is a good mascu- 
line type of weather ; it is not even feminine; 
it is childish and puerile, though I am told 
that occasionally there is a full-grown storm. 
But I saw nothing but petulant little show- 
ers and prolonged juvenile sulks. The clouds 
have no reserve, no dignity; if there is a drop 
of water in them (and there generally are sev- 
eral drops), out it comes. The prettiest little 
showers march across the country in summer, 
scarcely bigger than a street watering-cart; 
sometimes by getting over the fence one can 
avoid them, but they keep the hay-makers in 
a perpetual flurry. There is no cloud scenery, 
as with us, no mass and solidity, no height 
nor depth. The clouds seem low, vague and 
vapory,— immature, indefinite, inconsequen- 
tial, like youth. 

The walk to Selborne was through mist 
and light rain. Few bird-voices, save the cry 
of the lapwing and the curlew, were heard. 
Shortly after leaving Liphook the road takes 
a straight cut for three or four miles through 
a level, black, barren, peaty stretch of coun- 
try, with Wolmer Forest a short distance on 
the right. Under the low, hanging clouds the 
scene was a dismal one—a black earth be- 
neath and a gloomy sky above. For miles the 
only sign of life was a baker’s cart rattling 
along the smooth, white road. At the end of 
this solitude I came to cultivated fields and 
a little hamlet and an inn. At this inn (for a 
wonder!) I got some breakfast. I sat at the 
table with the family, and had substantial fare. 
From this point I followed a foot-path a 
couple of miles through fields and parks. 
The highways for the most part seem so nar- 
row and exclusive, or inclusive, such penalties 
seem to attach to a view over the high walls 
and hedges that shut you in, that a foot-path 
was always a welcome escape to me. I opened 
the wicket or mounted the stile without much 
concert: as to whether it would further me 
on my way or not. It was like turning the 
flank of an enemy. These well-kept fields and 
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lawns, these cozy nooks, these stately and ex- 
clusive houses that had taken such pains to 
shut out the public gaze—from the foot-path 
one had them at an advantage, and could 
pluck out their mystery. On striking the high- 
way again, I met the postmistress, stepping 
briskly along with the morning mail. Her 
husband had died, and she had taken his 
lace as mail-carrier. England is so densely 
populated, the country is so like a great city 
suburb, that your mail is brought to your 
door everywhere, the same as in town. I 
walked a distance with a boy driving a little 
old white horse with a cart-load of brick. He 
lived at Hedleigh, six miles distant ; he had 
left there at five o’clock in the morning, and 
had heard a nightingale. He was sure; as I 
pressed him, he described the place minutely. 
“She was in the large fir-tree by Tom An- 
thony’s gate, at the south end of the village.” 
Then, I said, doubtless I shall find one in 
some of Gilbert White’s haunts; but I did not. 
I spent two rainy days at Selborne; I passed 
many chilly and cheerless hours loitering 
along those wet lanes and dells and dripping 
hangers, wooing both my bird and the spirit 
of the gentle parson, but apparently without 
getting very near to either. When I think of 
the place now, I see its hurrying and anxious 
hay-makers in the field of mown grass, and 
hear the cry of a child that sat in the hay 
back of the old church, and cried by the hour, 
while its mother was busy with her rake not 
far off. The rain had ceased, the hay had dried 
off a little, and scores of men, women, and 
children, but mostly women, had flocked to 
the fields to rake it up. The hay is got 
together inch by inch, and every inch is 
fought for. They first rake it up into narrow 
swaths, each person taking a strip about a 
yard wide. If they hold the ground thus 
gained, when the hay dries an hour or two 
longer, they take another hitch, and thus on 
till they get it into the cock or “ carry” it from 
the windrow. It is usually nearly worn out 
with handling before they get it into the rick. 
From Selborne I went to Alton, along a 
road that was one prolonged rifle-pit, but 
smooth and hard as a rock; thence by train 
back to London. To leave no ground for self- 
accusation in future, on the score of not having 
made a thorough effort to hear my songster, 
I the next day made a trip north toward 
Cambridge, leaving the train at Hitchin, a 
large picturesque old town, and thought my- 
self in just the right place at last. I found a 
road between the station and the town proper, 
called Nightingale Lane, famous for its song- 
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sters. A man who kept a thrifty looking inn 
on the corner (where, by the way, I was again 
refused both bed and food) said they sang 
night and morning in the trees opposite. He 
had heard them the night before, but had 
not noticed them that morning. He often sat 
at night with his friends, with open windows, 
listening to the strain. He said he had tried 
severa! times to hold his breath as long as the 
bird did in uttering certain notes, but could 
not do it. This, I knew, was an exaggeration; 
but I waited eagerly for night-fall, and when 
it came paced the street like a patrolman, and 
paced other streets, and lingered about other 
likely localities, but caught nothing but neu- 
ralgic pains in my shoulder. I had no better 
success in the morning, and here gave over 
the pursuit, saying to myself, It matters little, 
after all; I have seen the country and had 
some object for a walk, and that is enough. 

Altogether I heard the bird less than five 
minutes, and only a few bars of its song, but 
enough to satisfy me of the surprising quality 
of the strain. 

It had the master tone as clearly as Ten- 
nyson, or any great prima donna, or famous 
orator has it. Indeed, it was just the same. 
Here is the complete artist, of whom all 
these other birds are but hints and studies. 
Bright, startling, assured, of great compass 
and power, it easily dominates all other notes ; 
the harsher chur-r-r-r-rg notes serve as foil to 
her surpassing brilliancy. Wordsworth, among 
the poets, has hit off the song nearest : 


“Those notes of thine—they pierce and pierce; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce!” 


I could easily understand that this bird 
might keep people awake at night by sing- 
ing near their houses, as I was assured it fre- 
quently does : there is something in the strain 
so startling and awakening. Its start is a 
vivid flash of sound. On the whole, a high- 
bred, courtly, chivalrous song; a song for 
ladies to hear leaning from embowered win- 
dows on moonlight nights; a song for royal 
parks and groves—and easeful but impas- 
sioned life. We have no bird-voice so piercing 
and loud, with such flexibility and compass, 
such full-throated harmony and long-drawn 
cadences; though we have songs of more 
melody, tenderness, and plaintiveness. None 
but the nightingale could have inspired 
Keats’s ode—that longing for self-forgetful- 
ness and for the oblivion of the world, to 
escape the fret and fever of life, 


“And with thee fade away into the forest dim.” 


John Burroughs. 
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A Chinese Wall for American Art. 


THE advocates of a tariff on the works of foreign art- 
ists are, at least, not without consistency. They regard 
art as a mercantile commodity, which must be “ pro- 
tected” in order to thrive at home ; and furthermore, 
when they are told that American art-students and 
artists residing abroad are suffering socially from the 
action of Congress in increasing the tariff, and are also 
in peril of being turned out of the art-schools where 
they are being freely educated at the cost of foreign 
governments, they retort that it is all the better for 
American art that they should be turned out. 

But we think that Congress takes a great respon- 
sibility when it virtually legislates American art-stu- 
dents out of their present privilege of studying their 
profession where it can best be studied — namely, in 
foreign schools and museums. From the time that 
the young Longfellow went to Europe for travel 
and study, before assuming a professorship at Bow- 
doin, American advanced students of all the arts and 
sciences have generally found it convenient to gain 
some part of their instruction in the Old World. 
Even when the time arrives that American students 
of medicine, of philosophy, of all the various sciences, 
strictly so called, will not need to study abroad, it 
will still be necessary that some part of the student life 
of artists shall be spent in the galleries, museums, and 
schools of the Old World. Shakspere can be read 
nearly if not quite as intelligently in New York as in 
London; a student of anatomy can find as good a 
subject to dissect in Philadelphia as in Paris. But 
a student of art can find not one Greek statue in 
America; not one work of Michael Angelo; not one 
supreme example of any of the great periods of artis- 
tic production! Even when our art-schools and mu- 
seums are improved in the matter of apparatus and 
examples, it will still be always desirable for the art- 
student and archeologist to spend a certain proportion 
of his time among the art monuments of the Old World. 

Any one who does not comprehend these considera- 
tions does not understand the essentials of art, and is 
therefore incompetent to discuss wisely any esthetic 
question,— much less to legislate, or to intelligently 
influence legislation, concerning art. It is true that 
art should, in a certain sense, be national; but before 
being national, it must first be av¢. The art of the 
American savage was protected by the laws of nature 
for many thousand years, and yet the painting and 
sculpture of the Indians can hardly compete with those 
of Italy. And if Italian art had been “ protected” 
against that of Greece, where would have been the 
Renaissance? We get our language, our religion, 

our ancestors (some of the most patriotic among us 
get even ourselves), from abroad. Why should we 
be ashamed to receive instruction in art from the same 
quarter? The gentlemen, or gentleman, who sprang 
the thirty-per-cent. Chinese Wall tariff on the country 
should, in order to be ideally consistent, eschew the 
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European coat and trowsers so prevalent in our East. 
ern States especially, and return to the native Ameri- 
can garb of the Indian Territory. 

The tariff on art is legislation that discriminates 
against the poor man. The rich man can afford to have 
the picture of his choice, no matter what the tariff may 
be; in fact, the higher the tariff the rarer the gem with 
which his wall is adorned. The free admission of pict- 
ures intended for public galleries, in a law which taxes 
all other picture importations, is a delusion. The pub. 
lic galleries, by means of loans and bequests, are con- 
stantly benefited by the treasures of art owned by 
private individuals ; and, besides, a good picture hung 
upon a poor man’s wall, or in any private gallery, has 
an influence that cannot be measured. 

There are some who would like to arrange the tariff 
so as to exclude “bad pictures.” What nonsense! 
Who is to judge whether or not a picture is “ bad”? 
Your “ bad” may be my “ good.” If you pick upa 
Millet in Paris while Millet is comparatively un- 
known, has the cheapness of the purchase anything 
to do with the art-value of the painting ? 

The fact is, art should be free—free as air, free 
as sympathy, free as thought and imagination. 
Art should be fostered,— not “protected” by the 
clumsy devices of a tariff,—and the way to foster art 
is to give it liberty. Any attempt to restrict the free 
interchange of art throughout the world is an attempt 
to impede its development. As we have said above, 
the aboriginals had this country a good while to 
themselves: what did they do for American art? 
Unless we are to go back to savagery, we must admit 
no impediment to the free and stimulating entrance 
into America of the art of the Old World. 


“The Christian League of Connecticut.” 


Dr. GLADDEN’s “Christian League of Connecti- 
cut,” both in magazine and book form, has been re- 
ceived with a welcome that is one of the healthiest 
signs of the times. It has often been charged that 
the churches are responsible for sectarian division and 
strife; in these chapters Dr. Gladden proves the 
charge, and that his words have been so well received 
indicates in the churches a mind ready for repentance, 
even if not quite ready yet to do the works that are 
meet for repentance. 

The evils of sectarianism, foretold by the prophets 
of the New Testament, forewarned against by Christ 
himself, are so great and so apparent that the most 
enthusiastic sectary seldom ventures to deny or even 
to belittle them. The energies of the church of Christ, 
which should be wholly devoted to battling against 
superstition, ignorance, intemperance, covetousness, 
lust, and all forms of selfishness and worldliness, are 
diverted into controversies about forms, symbols, 
rites, and formularies of doctrine. While Hercules’s 
right hand is busy contending with his left, the ser- 
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pents threaten to destroy him; to destroy them he 
needs all the strength of both his hands. This spirit 
of sectarianism is, by the confession of all missionary 
workers, the greatest obstacle to successful Christian 
work in our own land, and to missionary work abroad. 
The rival sects compete for congregations in the 
new towns of the West with a rivalry as intense 
and sometimes almost as unscrupulous as that of 
trade. In a single village in Kansas, numbering not 
over a thousand souls all told, there are, or were 
a few years ago, three Presbyterian churches,—a 
Northern, a Southern, and a Cumberland Presby- 
terian. Of course, other denominations were also 
represented in this very churchly but very unsanctified 
community. At the same time there are, or were, one 
hundred and fifty miles of railroad, with small villages 
scattered along its line, and not a single Protestant 
meeting-house of any description from one end to the 
other. Mormondom is an army; Romanism is an 
army ; the liquor traffic is an army; all three are well 
organized and officered. That Protestantism, broken up 
into independent companies of minute-men, produces 
any effect whatever in checking the advance of these 
three great armies, is due not to the miserable meth- 
ods which it employs, but to the magnificent divine 
endowment of truth with which it has been intrusted, 
and which it cannot utterly despoil of its power. 
Abroad, the effect of sectarianism on Christian prog- 
ress is less disastrous, because the foreign missionary 
is rarely, if ever, a sectary, and pays as little attention 
to sectarian distinctions as he can do and avoid 
conflict with the churches from which he draws his 
support at home. But in spite of this fact, sectarian- 
ism is the chief obstacle to the progress of foreign 
missions. Mr. Mazoomdar, being told that he is 
only in the vestibule of Christianity, replies with a 
sarcasm, which, despite its exaggeration, has enough 
truth in it to be humiliating to the Christian, that, 
when he looks within the open door and sees the 
gladiators fighting with one another in the arena, he 
is more inclined to flee from the vestibule than to 
pass within the amphitheater.of the church itself. 
When these evils of sectarianism have been brought 
before the Christian public in the press or on the plat- 
form, the answer of the sectary has, at least of late, 
been in the nature of what the lawyers call a demurrer. 
“I grant,” he has said, “ that all you say is true; still, 
there is no cause of complaint and no ground of con- 
demnation. If you allow that right of private judg- 
ment which is our inheritance from the Reformation, 
you must accept the evil with the good, in the faith 
that the evil will prove temporary and the good per- 
manent. The Baptist cannot abandon his immersion, 
nor the Episcopalian his orders, nor the Presbyterian 
his organization, nor the Congregationalist his inde- 
pendency, nor the Methodist his Arminiani¢m, nor 
the Calvinist his doctrine of decrees. These are mat- 
ters of conscience with each of us, and we must hold 
fast to them. We cannot abandon our church organ- 
izations ; we must work within our church lines ; and 
we must be content to wait until free discussion and 
friendly fellowship, in Evangelical Alliance meetings 
and the like, shall, in some far remote period of time, 
obliterate our differences and bring us to see and to 
feel alike. What would you have? What practical 
remedy can you propose which does not involve either 
VoL. XXVII.—7s5. 
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the abandonment of the right of private judgment or the 
disregard of those conscientious conclusions to which 
the exercise of that right brings each individual soul ?” 

To this question Dr. Gladden, in “ The Christian 
League of Connecticut,” has furnished a reply. He 
shows how the Christian churches in any town can 
unite their forces for a common work against a com- 
mon enemy without abandoning the right of private 
judgment, without violating the conscientious con- 
victions to which it has brought them, and without 
destroying or even weakening their respective church 
organizations. He does this by a story which is so 
common-sense in its principles and so realistic in its art 
that it is not strange that many readers took it to be 
history. It ought to be history. Indeed, the only 
criticism which the sectary makes on Dr. Gladden's 
plan for a community of Christian work is that it is 
ideal and impracticable, and to the average sectary 
this criticism seems entirely conclusive. In fact, the 
first epithet is one only of praise; and the second, 
though it is a severe criticism, is a criticism on the 
sectary himself and not on the book which he criti- 
cises. The function of the minister of Christ is to 
hold up ideals of life. He is appointed to do this 
very work for the community ; to set over against the 
average home, with its petty ways, its selfishnesses, its 
drudgery, and its bickerings, the ideal home inspired 
by hope and radiated by love; to set over against the 
actual state, with all the jealousies and the mean am- 
bitions of practical politicians, the kingdom of God— 
the ideal democracy in which he only is accounted great 
who is the servant of all; to set over against the com- 
mon industries of life, with all their grasping and their 
greed, the unselfish industry whose mottois, “ My father 
worketh hitherto, and I work”; to set over against 
the actual church of Christ, with its strife and debate, 
the united church of Christ— many members, but one 
body. To say, as some do, that Dr. Gladden has 
painted in “The Christian League of Connecticut” 
an ideal Christianity, is to give him the highest 
praise. It is to say that he has done for Protestant 
Christianity in America what Moses did for the ethi- 
cal life of all times when he preserved in the tables 
of stone the Ten Commandments, and what Jesus 
Christ did for the spiritual life of the individual of all 
times when he gave to his apostles the Sermon on 
the Mount. We should not ourselves agree to so high 
a praise as this. Dr. Gladden’s Christian League falls 
short of our ideal, and we venture to think that it falls 
considerably short of Dr. Gladden’s own ideal ; but it 
is one step toward an ideal, and toward one which is 
not necessarily impracticable ; that is, there is nothing 
in it which violates the essential and ineradicable 
principles of human nature. If it is impracticable, we 
may well ask whether this is not because the pride, 
and petty ambitions, and mean jealousy, and ignoble 
self-will, in a word, the unchristian selfishness of 
the Christian churches and the Christian ministry, 
make it so. If all ministers and all churches were as 
Christian in spirit as the ministers and churches of 
New Albion, there is no reason why Protestantism 
should not unite in a Christian League for its common 
Christian work by methods which undoubtedly would 
differ from, but on principles which would as certainly 
be essentially like, those of Dr. Gladden’s “ Christian 
League of Connecticut.” 
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The Independent Voter in the Next Campaign. 


In his paper on “The Next Presidency,” in the 
present issue of THE CENTURY, Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh has presented some general considerations con- 
cerning the approaching political contest which are 
likely to outlast in usefulness the important occasion 
which gives them reason for existence. It will be long 
before such suggestive writing will cease to have 
proper interest forintelligent Americans of either party 
or of none. But it remains to make a little closer ap- 
plication of those excellent principles of political action 
which are held by Mr. MacVeagh in common with a 
large and increasing minority of voters; in short, to 
make more account of the personal equation in the 
political problem. In what we venture to say on this 
head below, we must not, however, be .understood 
as advocating any one of the gentlemen named as a 
candidate. There is no public exigency that would 
warrant any such expression of preference in these 
columns at this time. We have simply chosen two 
well-known public men, of two well-defined classes, 
as types of the tendencies which are at work to shape 
the nominations. 

. We think it is quite safe to assume that Mr. Mac- 
Veagh is right in his belief that neither party will 
nominate anybody whose record or opinions would 
put his party on the defensive and require an apolo- 
getic or explanatory canvass in his behalf. The 
Democrats will not be foolish enough to name a man 
whose disloyalty during the war was sufficiently fla- 
grant to offend the loyalty of the North, and revive the 
sectional issue; nor will they nominate a free-trader, 
as such a nomination, it is now clear, would inevitably 
split the party into two factions, and leave it as hope- 
less in the approaching contest as it was in that of 
1860, On the other hand, the Republicans will not be 
foolish enough to name a man of the high protectionist 
school, so as to drive off the North-west; nor will they 
split themselves into two factions by reviving, in the 
person of their candidate, the fierce animosities which 
divided them in the spring and summer of 1881. 
What preceded the assassin’s pistol-shot, and the pro- 
longed sufferings of Garfield which followed it, will be 
allowed to rest as they now are—not talked about, 
but not forgotten. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
a good many men whose names are now frequently 
mentioned in connection with the Presidency will not 
be seriously considered when the necessity of an elec- 
tion as well as of a nomination is taken into account. 
The politicians composing the conventions may be 
trusted to avoid blunders which would be equivalent 
to suicide. 

The Democrats will probably be reduced to choose 
between the two classes of public men represented. 
let us say, in the Democratic party by Judge Thur- 
man and by Mr. Bayard, and the Republicans will 
probably be reduced to choose between the two classes 
of public men represented, let us say, in the Repub- 
lican party by General Logan and by Mr. Edmunds. 
We do not mean that either party will restrict itself to 
these individuals; but we do believe that when the 
conventions face the responsibility of naming a man 
likely to be elected, they will be restricted to the two 
classes represented fairly enough by these names. 

Judge Thurman and General Logan are both reliable 
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partisans of their respective parties, and both, we be. 
lieve, possess records untarnished with any suspicion of 
corruption. They were both unsound on the currency 
question ; but so were a great many other public men, 
and their unsoundness was, no doubt, due as much to 
their desire to keep their party on what was supposed 
to be the popular side as to their ignorance of the 
merits of the question. Neither of them occupies 
a radical position on the question of the tariff; and 
they both believe in “taking the boys in out of 
the cold and warming their toes.” They are honest 
but unintelligent political partisans ; and if either party 
could this year elect a man who was an honest bat 
unintelligent political partisan, there is no reason why 
either or both of them should not be put in nomina. 
tion. 

Mr. Bayard and Mr. Edmunds, on the other hand, 
are statesmen of whom the best portion of the Ameri 
can people, without regard to party, are justly proud, 
This pride is not due to the fact that they are mor 
free from suspicion of conscious wrong-doing than 
Judge Thurman or General Logan; but it is because 
they are really high-minded, able, and pure statesmen, 
who are always reasonably sure to be found on the 
right side of every non-partisan question. They stood 
shoulder to shoulder fighting for honest money, year 
after year, when it seemed a losing and hopeless battle. 
They have always been recognized as the relentless 
opponents of bad men and bad measures. The “spoils” 
system did not defile them in the days of its power; 
they never set up as “ bosses,’”’ and everybody knew 
in advance that any practical movement for the reform 
of the civil service of the country would find in them 
ardent and resolute advocates. The simple truth is 
that these two men represent the high-water mark 
in American public life at present, and it is from this 
class or from the other that the candidates will be 
taken. 

One thing more is sure: The independent voter 
will be “abroad” in 1884 as he never was before. 
Now, suppose the Republican party nominates a man 
like Mr. Edmunds, and the Democratic party nomi, 
nates a man like Judge Thurman,—on which side 
will the independent voter be found? Or suppose the 
Republican party nominates a man like General 
Logan and the Democratic party nominates a man 
like Mr. Bayard,— on which side will the independent 
voter be found ? 

We wish it distinctly understood, and we here re- 
peat, that the names of the four gentlemen mentioned 
are used merely as types, and not to advance or retard 
any movements or influences concerned merely with 
them as individuals. This is especially to be remem 
bered in respect to the two names here most favorably 
mentioned. There are other public men who would 
represent the principles of the “ independent voter” 
equally well with Messrs, Bayard and Edmunds, and in 
some ways perhaps even more satisfactorily than either 
of them. But we venture, thus early, two predictions: 
One is that the independent voter will be found on 
the side of the candidate whose past life gives the 
best guarantee that he is in sympathy with the convic- 
tions and aims of the independent voter, and the 
other is that the candidate supported by the independ- 
ent voter will be the next President of the United 
States. 
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“The American Copyright League.” 


“THe American Copyright League is an association 
organized by American authors, the object of which 
js to urge a reform of American copyright law, and, 
primarily, the abolition, so far as possible, of all dis- 
criminations between the American and the foreign 
author.” 

The above is the brief but satisfactory platform of 
what we believe to be the largest association of Ameri- 
can writers yet formed in furtherance of the principle 
of international copyright. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Edward Eggleston, in an article on “The 
Blessings of Piracy,” in THE CENTURY for April, 
1882, wrote: “If the present movement should fail, the 
next will probably be a far more comprehensive one, 
made by men of letters themselves, who are the real 
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principals in the case. It is hard to organize authors as 
such; there are too many questions of literary position 
involved. But we can readily organize, on a business 
basis, an association of producers of literary property.” 

The prophesied movement of “ producers of literary 
property” has begun. American authors, in demand- 
ing justice for the pillaged foreigner, are incidentally 
asserting their own rights at home and abroad in the 
products of their brains. Through its executive com- 
mittee, the American Copyright League is now be- 
sieging both Congress and the State Department. All 
writers and others who wish to help on this good cause 
are requested to write to their representatives in both 
branches of Congress, and also to send their names 
to the secretary of the Executive Council, Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, The Benedick, 80 Washington Square, New 
York. 
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Organs and Orchestras in Church. 


GAVAZZI is reported as having once said: “ The 
best music in the world is in Scotland, and without 
embarrassment of organs.”” Now, this deliverance 
of the great orator would not of itself establish the 
fact it seems to assert; for taste does not always bend 
to logic, and never yields to the authority of a mere 
opinion. As an offset to such a remark of the old 
patriot, which was forced to play a conspicuous part 
in the rather tumultuous discussions of the recent anti- 
organ convention at Allegheny City, it is amusing to 
recall a remark of one of our tourist party in 1877, a 
typical Scotchman in every feature of his enthusiasm. 
He was sitting with us to listen to a congregation of the 
Free Italian Church in Genoa,—the body of Christians 
whose cause Father Gavazzi pleads,— and while they 
sang, with the accompaniment of an organ, “ Safe in 
the arms of Jesus,” to our American tune, his emo- 
tion kept gathering head, until, when the pathetic 
strain ceased, he wiped the tears from his eyes and 
exclaimed, “ That is the most effective music I ever 
heard in any church. How finely Italians sing ; what 
sweet melodies they have!” 

It is evident that a prejudice is growing up on both 
sides of this question concerning the use of organs 
and orchestras in the public services of the Lord’s 
Day. The debate is sometimes too violent for edifi- 
cation. A party in the Scotch churches is fairly de- 
termined to bring in the despised “ chests of whistles” 
to help in the rendering of even Rouse’s psalms. 
There are some also who are not in such a religious 
connection, but dwelling among others who tolerate 
instruments clear to the verge of uttermost charity, 
who wish the trustees had the money back which, in 
the early days, they paid for the swell and the pedal, 
the great diapason, the vox humana, and the bells. 

Now, most musical people like organs; some like 
other combinations of instrumental helps in the sing- 
ing. One would imagine the cornet had become a means 
of grace. When I was only a boy of seventeen, I my- 


self became a member of a village group of players, 
which sat for years in what we appropriately called 
the orchestra of the church. We had two flutes, two 
violins, a bass-viol, a double-bass, a tenor trombone, 
and an ophicieide. It would not be of any use at this 
late day for artists to laugh at that kind of accompani- 
ment in divine service; the sounds we made were 
well enough in their way, and most of those musicians 
are out of reach of criticism long ago. The beloved 
conductor of the volunteer choir was the leader of a 
military band to which some of us belonged, and was 
no mean musician for those simple-hearted times ; 
but he had weaknesses. He often composed our piece 
of music during “the long prayer,” and handed it 
around in penciled parts for us to render at the reg- 
ular time for the hymns. Of course, we, by instinct, 
kept all this part of the service as far as possible away 
from the congregation; for they were likely to inter- 
fere with what we considered artistic if they should 
try to sing. When I recall this impertinent wicked- 
ness,— I recognize it now, we did not know it then,— 
it seems to me I can understand why some of those de- 
vout people in the recent convention hated instruments 
so violently: they felt in danger of being deprived of 
their rights. So they spoke out in terms unmistaka- 
ble: “ We must withhold fellowship from those who 
use organs; if organs come in, we must go out.” 
They gave what they considered reasons for a con- 
clusion so revolutionary. “ We charge that the use of 
instruments is at the expense of spirituality,” so said 
one of the speakers, according to the printed report 
of the proceedings. “If I can make or find a church 
of a better kind, I will not stay in a church that sanc- 
tions instrumental music,” so said another, with equal 
frankness and force. 

These Christian men were in earnest. Is there any 
ground for the sober apprehensions with which they 
regard instruments in church? It is of no use to 
argue the case; taste is out of the reach of ordinary 
logic; this is a question of fact, and of taste too. Let 
us draw upon the experience of those who are ac- 
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quainted with music as it is now managed in modern 
congregations. How does this plan of ours work ? Do 
organs destroy spirituality in worship ? 

Everybody would have some story to tell, if he had 
a chance to ease his feelings on this point. I have 
many to choose from. Once I preached on exchange 
for a neighboring minister. In that congregation the 
organist was the leader of the choir, and hence was 
responsible for the music altogether; and he had 
ordinarily his way. The opening piece occupied, by 
the time-piece directly fronting me on the organ case, 
seventeen minutes. During this performance we all 
sat and patiently listened, or watched each other im- 
patiently ; we had nothing to do with selecting it, with 
singing it, or with understanding it. Then I was at 
liberty to commence divine worship with the custom- 
ary prayers of the people. After this a hymn was 
offered to the congregation, the verses of which were 
driven hopelessly apart by an interlude of wonderful 
construction on the instrument. The organist paused 
deliberately after each stanza, leaving us to stand and 
watch him, while in leisurely silence he contemplated 
the position, decided what, under the circumstances, 
he would do, then pulled out such stops as he deemed 
the fittest for his present venturous undertaking, and, 
when he got ready, went on to play a strain of inter- 
lude as far away as perverse ingenuity could invent 
from the chosen music which was printed before us 
in the book. When he came home from his wander- 
ing, he quirked up a little sharp note, to siart the 
choir out of inattention, and gave us another verse. 
So the hymn was jerked through eight minutes of ups 
and downs and offs and ons. By and by I gave out 
the second one, which was to be sung by the quartet 
alone. I shortened it to four stanzas, in a sort of trep- 
idation ; but they spent twelve minutes on it, and I 
never heard such full ranges of a church organ before. 
Those singers waited at each vacancy until their 
leader had, by every imaginable dexterity on the key- 
board, settled the Sunday-school question, “ Oh, what 
can little hands do?” Then a finale of orchestral in- 
tricacy wound up the performances, and the stillness 
gave us a season of peace. At the close of the services 
I used the Doxology, as the safest relief to my appre- 
hensions; and then we were stunned out of church 
with nothing less than violence. 

This is no caricature. I am not ashamed to say I 
felt indignant ; I was hindered, embarrassed, annoyed. 
It seemed to me as if the congregation would be de- 
stroyed by such a parade of amazing and insufferable 
conceit. Does any one imagine that that man had the 
least reference conceivable to the wants and purposes 
of the worshiping assembly by whom he was trusted ? 
I was truly saddened to see how he betrayed them in 
order to display himself. And now I have to add that 
the next day I received a letter early in the morning 
from this very organist. He said he would be pleased 
to secure an engagement as leader in our church ; for 
although some particulars pleased him in the place he 
was filling, he desired a position where he “ could 
have more liberty”! With such a reminiscence in 
my mind, I think I can understand why an exasper- 
ated president of a college should exclaim in the con- 
vention: “ We are commanded to sing with the spirit 
and with the understanding; and an organ is incapa- 
ble of either.” 


It is of no use to try to break the force of the argu. 
ment in this illustration by asserting that this per- 
son was positively an exception in the profession, 
It is to be admitted in all charity that he combined 
more of the offensive characteristics of modern orgap. 
ists in his own person than any man of his class who 
ever came within my observation. But he was repre. 
sentative of possibilities which our Scotch friends have 
reason to dread. In the utter disregard of the congre. 
gation, both in the choice and rendering of the music; 
in the interminable prolongation of the services for 
the sake of personal display; in the hopeless heart. 
lessness of the whole performance as a mockery of 
what was put forward as the worship of God; in these 
things that choir-leader was a representative of many, 
many, in his profession. 

There are other infelicities more common still. Not 
long ago I was walking out of a neighboring church, 
into which, in one of my rare chances of worshiping 
without officiating, I had found my way. A gentleman 
whom I met there was speaking to me kindly, giving 
me cordial welcome. I tried to listen, but the roar of 
the organ drowned his voice. “Oh, I wish you would 
stop the awful noise up there! ” I said; for the racket 
of tubes shook a chandelier over our heads, and rat. 
tled the glass in the windows. And my friend an. 
swered: “ Well, he is in one of his loud moods now, 
that is a fact; but he is a splendid player. He is a little 
funny sometimes when he sends us home good-nat. 
ured ; very adroit and careful, but he makes me laugh 
now and then. He will begin an opera air, and go on 
with it half a dozen notes, until you are scared a little; 
he just touches it and leaves it, and, before he gets 
caught, away he goes off into something else. He is a 
* Lohengrin’ now, he will be in ‘ Lucia’ in a minute, 
and will end up in some solemn old oratorio; and the 
elders never seem aware of what he is giving the con- 
gregation!”’ 

Unfortunately, some of them do know it by the 
smirk which they see on the faces of the ribald ones 
who laugh at their innocence ; and the minister knows 
it also; but what can they do? The chief trouble is 
not in the tubes and the reeds, nor even in the 
whistles, but in the living human being who sits 
responsibly in the throne to manage them, and is 
himself unmanageable. 

Here, again, we are interrupted by the asseveration 
that a man who will do such things is a charlatan ; he 
ought to be cashiered ; the profession are not respon- 
sible for him. Let us see. The question is concerning 
voluntaries with which to open or to close the serv- 
ices, concerning choice of tunes for singing, and con- 
cerning interludes between the stanzas. Charles For 
used to say, “Great authorities are arguments.” It 
may be helpful to quote from Mr. Richard Stors 
Willis, to whom the musical profession have been ac 
customed to look with deference : 


“The artist has his own sphere,— an art-sphere— 
into which neither clergyman nor people have ayy 
right to intrude. For instance, the question of a v0- 
untary being decided, and its length, if you will, no 
one has a right to dictate what the quality or style of 
that voluntary shall be. If the musical taste of the 
artist do not suit the society, let them dismiss him, 
and get another; he is master in his own field, andis 
right in rebelling against all dictation as to the manner 
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of managing an organ. When a society engage an 
artist they run this musical risk. And thus, after the 
number of hymns is decided, the number of verses to 
be sung, and where the hymns are to be introduced, 
no one has a right to dictate what music shall be sung, 
or how it shall be sung. Here, again, the artist is 
master in his own field. The only proper redress for 
dissatisfaction is dismissal. Again, the question of 
interludes being decided,—how many and of what 
length,— the quality and _ of those interludes are 
solely at the discretion of the artist; and he may stun 
with sub-bass; he may torture with fancy-stops; he 
may rattle on without the slightest reference to the 
sense of the preceding or succeeding verse; and no 
one in the church has any official right to interfere. 
If the music committee have hired so crude an organ- 
ist, it devolves upon them and the society patiently to 
bear with the same, until they can procure a better. 
It is as well to have this subject understood ; for noth- 
ing, perhaps, has been the cause of so much dissonant 
feeling in the church as the church’s harmony — gen- 
erally arising from trespass on the one part or the 


Let us assume, therefore, that the subject is at last 
“gnderstood.”” Some of us have understood a good 
deal of it for quite a long time; but let us put our 
information into form. An organist may construct his 
voluntaries out of operatic snatches in the slyest sort 
of way, he may choose his tunes from unfamiliar col- 
lections or compose them in prayer-time, and in his 
interludes he is specially to be allowed to “stun,” to 
“torture,” and to “rattle on without the slightest 
reference to sense.” And al! we can do to relieve so 
excruciating a position is to give him warning of ais- 
missal at the end of his fiscal year, or wait for him to 
lose his health. We cannot even arrest him by the 
police, as we could any other disturber of divine wor- 
ship. If we interfere before his time is out, he will sue 
the church in a justice’s court for heavy damages for 
dues and defamation; we had better bear patiently, 
and not trespass on his rights. 

Well, “ Art is long; life is short.” But it strikes 
ordinary thinkers, especially Scotchmen, that art is 
getting too long, slightly tedious, perhaps ; and life is 
vanishing swiftly amid so much stunning and tortur- 
ing and rattling clear down to the end of the twelve- 
month—which is the shortest engagement that even 
a“crude ” organist will make with a modern music 
committee. If these be the acknowledged principles 
upon which the “artist” proceeds, who is to say that 
the profession is not responsible for much of what op- 
presses the worshiping people of God? Can any 
one blame the gentlemanly Christian pastor who 
in the convention said: “If my brother insists 
that I must part with my convictions, I must part 
from him.” 

Is this declaration of Mr. Willis the “ common law ” 
of the musicians ? This utterance which I have quoted 
was published as admirable and authoritative in one 
of the chief musical periodicals; and it now stands at 
the conclusion of an argument in the volume, “Our 
Church Music: a Book for Pastors and People,” long 
before the public under his name. If it has ever 
been challenged, I do not know it, and I am perfectly 
sure no modern organist ever dreamed it ought to be ; 
why should he ? 

I would like to state two facts, however, before I 
leave the point ; I think I shall feel easier afterward : 
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A church which I have served as pastor once turned 
a drunken organist out of his seat before the end of 
the year, and the earth did not give signs of woe that 
all was lost ; and once afterward they dismissed an 
organist who grew disagreeable, and paid him his 
salary to the end of the engagement. It is not always 
necessary, therefore, to endure tortures and stunnings 
and rattlings still in possible reserve. 

Up to this stage of discussion, I confess all appears 
to be melancholy, and looks unfair. But why do not 
the noble men and true, who are Christian worshipers 
themselves, and serve God with highest acceptable- 
ness in praise with their instruments, come forth and 
restate the doctrine of relations between people and 
players? There are organists who preach as well as 
a minister, in their own way and according to their 
chances. Not one of them doubts the confidence and 
affection with which we in the pulpits turn to them 
for their aid and guidance. At the funeral of our dear 
old friend George B. Bacon, there was one organist who 
took the service into his own hands, while the minis- 
ter was content to be silent for a space. William 
Mason made that dumb instrument speak as (so it 
seemed to me, and not to me alone) no articulate voice 
could have spoken. Some hearts which heard that 
dirge, that comfort, that triumph, that celestial song 
from the keys, forgot the player, and the playing, and 
the instrument, only to recall them afterward —as Ido 
now—with a wondering, grateful, glad sense of help 
in an hour of trial. Sometimes clear, sweet, gentle 
music, all alone, can lift mourners’ sadness better than 
words. It is a pity that cheats and charlatans should 
prejudice a profession which has its promised place 
even in God’s sanctuary above: “the players on in- 
struments shall be there.” 

George Macdonald, in one of his best stories, makes 
David Elginbrod say: “ I always think that if I could 
hear Milton playing on his organ, it would be more 
like the sound of many waters than anything else I 
can think of.” It would seem as if an instrument 
which, if properly managed, could prove itself so 
capable for good, ought to receive a brighter welcome 
and a more charitable judgment than is implied in 
those closing resolutions of the convention to which 
we have referred so pleasantly: “ According to the 
standards of our church, the use of instrumental music 
is unlawful.” Pity ’tis, tis true. Madame de Staél 
suffers her Corinne to say, what has been actually sup- 
posed to be the fact by many of the most devout peo- 
ple that ever lived: “ Among all arts music alone can 
be purely religious.” 

There was once such fear of mere ezsthetic feeling 
in divine worship, that at the Council of Trent it was 
fiercely debated whether any music, other than the 
simplest Gregorian chants, should be permitted in the 
house of God. It is curious to note that the next 
religious convention to discuss a similar prohibition 
is a denomination of Protestant Christians in the nine- 
teenth century. 

If the vexation proceeds from the man who manages 
the instrument, would it not be better to suppress the 
vexation than to banish the instrument he abuses ? 
If helps hinder, is it an impossible thing to hinder the 
helps from hindering ? 


Charles S. Robinson. 
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National Aid to Education. 


THE vast amount of illiteracy in the country has 
attracted much attention of late, and has led to the 
proposal that national aid shall be given to the public 
schools of the States. The census of 1880 shows that 
there were in the country at that time nearly five mill- 
ion persons over ten years of age who were unable to 
read, and six and a quarter millions unable to write. 
The chief centers of illiteracy are in the Southern 
States, in some of which the proportion of illiterate 
persons is over forty per cent, and among the Irish, 
the French-Canadians, and some other foreign-born 
inhabitants of the North. 

The existence among us of such a mass of 1gno- 
rance is a very unpleasant fact, and the illiterate vote 
is justly regarded as dangerous to the political well- 
being of the country. The ease with which ignorant 
voters can be corrupted and led astray has often been 
illustrated in our political history, and is sure to re- 
ceive further illustration hereafter, unless effective 
means are taken to prevent it; and no means will be 
effective except the public education of the whole peo- 
ple. As the maintenance of schools, however, re- 
quires large sums of money, and as many of the States 
are slack in appropriating it, it is proposed that the 
national government shall assist in the work; anda 
bill for this purpose was introduced into Congress 
last winter. By this bill it was provided that the na- 
tional government should give to the States several 
million dollars a year for a series of years, for the 
support of public schools, distributing it among the 
several States in proportion to the numbers of their 


illiterate population, the expenditure and application of 


the money being left to the States themselves. The 
bill was not acted upon last winter; but as it will prob- 
ably be brought forward again, it ought to receive at 
once such consideration as the importance of the sub- 
ject demands. 

That something ought to be done to remove the 
ignorance of the people and its attendant dangers is 
certain; but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
the proposed scheme for national aid to the public 
schools is either a lawful or a wise measure for attain- 
ing this end. An obvious objection to the bill, and 
one that has already been urged, is its doubtful con- 
stitutionality; and unless this point can be settled in 
favor of the bill, the question of its expediency and 
adaptability to its purpose is of little importance. The 
Constitution nowhere authorizes the national govern- 
ment to make provision for education ; and unless the 
power to do so can be inferred from some authority 
that is given, it does not exist at all. The govern- 
ment of the United States is not a government of 
naturally unlimited powers restricted by constitutional 
provisions; it has no powers at all except such as the 
Constitution expressly gives it; for the Constitution 
itself declares that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.”’ Unless, therefore, authority to use 
the national money for educational purposes is im- 
plicitly contained in some express grant of power to 
Congress, no such authority exists, and national aid to 
education cannot be lawfully given. 

Now, I believe the only provision of the Constitu- 
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tion on which the advocates of the measure rely js 


that about promoting the general welfare, which, it is 
contended, will justify Congress in granting the aid 
proposed; and we must therefore examine the provi- 
sion in question to see if this interpretation is correct, 
The expression about the general welfare occurs in 
the Constitution twice. The first occurrence is in the 
preamble, which declares that one of the objects for 
which the Constitution is established is to “ promote 
the general welfare.” The preamble, however, would 
not be cited by any one as containing a grant of 
power, it being, in fact, a mere rhetorical introduction 
to the Constitution, and of no binding force whatever. 
But a similar expression occurs in section eight of the 
first article, which contains an express grant of power 
to Congress; and it is this clause that is relied upon 
by the advocates of national aid to education as a jus- 
tification of the measure. The clause in question 
reads as follows: “Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” The first 
part of this clause empowers Congress to lay and col- 
lect taxes, while the second part specifies the purposes 
for which the money so obtained may be used. Now, 
it is contended that Congress is here authorized to ap. 
propriate money to promote the general welfare of 
the people, and that in virtue of this authority it may 
make an appropriation in aid of public schools; and 
on the correctness of this interpretation the constitu. 
tionality of the proposed measure must rest. 

In considering this question, I remark in the first 
place that, if the clause here cited really means what it 
is said to mean, it is of the utmost importance that we 
should know it; for such an interpretation leads to 
some rather startling conclusions, and, if generally 
adopted, may lead to startling political action. If 
Congress has unlimited power to spend money in pro- 
viding for the welfare of the people, we may expect to 
see before long the reign of paternal government fully 
inaugurated, Public schools are not the only means 
of promoting the general welfare, and if one such 
means may be lawfully used without express authority 
to do so, it is hard to see how the use of others can 
be objected to as unconstitutional. If Congress may 
appropriate money for public schools in the States, 
why not for public libraries also? nay, why may it 
not give every citizen a private library of his own, 
which would be even more conducive to the general 
welfare than public ones would be? Then the m- 
tional treasury might be drawn upon for the support 
of paupers in the States, and in times of commercial 
distress national workshops might be established, like 
those that were opened in France after the revolution 
of 1848. It is obvious, also, what demands might be 
made for national aid to commercial and manufactur 
ing enterprises; and it is hard to see what objection 
could be made on constitutional grounds to any of 
these projects, if the bill for national aid to education 
is constitutional. Indeed, if Congress has unlimited 
power to spend money in promoting the general wel- 
fare of the people, there is not one of the many 
schemes now in the air for making everybody rich # 
the public expense that it may not be asked to adopt. 

If, however, we read the clause under discussio0 
with proper care, we shall see that no such interpre 
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tation is admissible. It authorizes Congress to “ pro- 
yide for the general welfare,” not of the people, but 
“of the United States.” Now the term “ United 
States”’ has a very definite meaning; it denotes a 
body politic, a federal union of States, and it is the 
welfare of this body politic, and not that of its citizens, 
that Congress is authorized to provide for. That this 
js the true meaning is evident from the context. The 
clause, as a whole, empowers Congress to lay and 
collect taxes ‘“‘to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” Here it is clear that the term “ United 
States” qualifies all three of the preceding terms in 
the same member of the sentence; and, therefore, if 
the general welfare referred to is the welfare of the 
citizens, the debts referred to are the debts of the 
citizens, and Congress may appropriate money to pay 
all our private debts. But such an interpretation is 
absurd; equally absurd, then, is the doctrine that 
money may be appropriated to provide for the general 
welfare of the people. 

The object of this constitutional provision undoubt- 
edly is to provide for all the financial requirements of 
the national government, chief among which are the 
payment of its obligations and the necessary expendi- 
tures for the national defense; but as these two objects 
are not the only ones for which money is required, 
the others, instead of being specified, are grouped 
together under the provision for the general welfare 
of the United States. As for the welfare of the people, 
the national government does, of course, promote it 
in various ways, but only by discharging the specific 
functions imposed upon it by the Constitution ; and it 
is in the discharge of these functions alone that the 
national money may be lawfully employed. To my 
mind, at least, this interpretation is the only one con- 
sistent with the rules of the English language or with 
the general spirit of the Constitution. 

Nor will it avail to say that a grant of money in aid 
of education would be a grant to the States and not to 
individual citizens ; for Congress may not lawfully give 
money to the States. The national government did, 
indeed, soon after the Constitution was adopted, assume 
the debts of the States, which was equivalent to giving 
them mgney; but these debts had been incurred in 
defense of the Union, and it was therefore eminently 
proper that the Government of the Union should 
assume and pay them. But Congress has no right 
whatever to give money or money’s worth to the 
States for State purposes; and though the Constitution 
has in this respect been violated, that is not an excuse 
for violating itagain. Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, the sum of thirty-seven million dollars 
was distributed among the States, ostensibly as a 
“deposit,” but really as a free gift; but by what 
authority this was done I am unable to see. Surely it 
is not lawful to use the national money except for 
national purposes, and Congress has no more right to 
give it away to New York, Virginia, and the rest, 
than it would have to give it to Great Britain or to 
France. Congress did, indeed, in 1812, give a sum of 
money to “ promote the general welfare ”’ of Venezuela, 
which country had lately suffered from an earthquake; 
and there is no knowing what extravagances may not 
be committed unless strict regard is paid to the funda- 
mental law. 
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We conclude, then, that there is no constitutional 
authority for using the national money to assist the 
States in their proper business, nor to provide for the 
general welfare of the people, save only so far as this 
object is effected by the performance of the specific 
duties of the national government. But here, perhaps, 
the friends of the measure may present a new argu- 
ment. Suppose it granted, they may say, that Con- 
gress may not lawfully use the national money except 
for national purposes, and that among these purposes 
the promotion of the general welfare of the citizens is 
not included; yet we maintain that the education of 
the people is a matter of national importance, and 
that the welfare of the United States, as a body 
politic, depends in no slight degree upon it. In a free 
country, where the people in the last resort are the 
rulers, the security and good conduct of the govern- 
ment itself are dependent on the wisdom and morality 
of the voters; and we, therefore, maintain that in 
giving money for the support of public schools, Con- 
gress is promoting the welfare of the Union itself. 

To this I reply, in the first place, that the Constitu- 
tion gives both the control of education and the regu- 
lation of the suffrage to the States, and by so doing 
deprives the national authorities of all voice in the 
matter. In regard to the suffrage, it provides that 
those persons may vote for Presidential electors and 
members of the House of Representatives who are 
permitted to vote for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature, thus leaving it for 
the States to say who shall vote in national affairs. 
Having thus deprived itself of all control of the suf- 
frage, and of education too, the nation has no right to 
complain if the voters furnished by the State are not 
to its liking; and if it wishes to remove the difficulty, 
it must do it by amending its own Constitution, and 
not by appropriating money in violation of it. But, 
secondly, if the promotion of education is a national 
object, and the appropriation of money for that pur- 
pose is for the benefit of the United States, the 
money must be expended and applied by the Presi- 
dent. The Constitution places the whole executive 
power in the hands of the President and his subor- 
dinates, and neither he himself nor Congress may dele- 
gate his authority to the officers of the States. If, 
therefore, the national money is to be appropriated 
for the support of public schools, on the ground that 
this is a national object, then the entire control of that 
money and its application to its purpose must be in 
the hands of the President. But this would involve 
the assumption by the President of the general man- 
agement of the public schools all over the country, 
which is obviously impossible. It follows, therefore, 
that so long as the Constitution gives the national 
government no control over education, the national 
money may not lawfully be employed for educational 
purposes, and that whatever is done toward removing 
illiteracy must be done in other ways. 

If, then, the proposed measure is unconstitutional, 
it ought to be abandoned, and the question of its ex- 
pediency becomes of little importance. To my mind, 
however, its expediency is only less doubtful than its 
constitutionality. The bill proposed last winter pro- 
vided no guarantees for the faithful use of the money 
by the States; and though the measure may be 
amended in this respect, it is hard to see how any 
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effectual guarantees can be obtained without national 
supervision of the schocls themselves. Moreover, if 
national aid is to be given, it would seem that it ought 
to be distributed among the States in some proportion 
to merit. It might be well to give some preference to 
those States in which illiteracy most abounds, since 
the removal of illiteracy is the object in view; but 
surely some preference should also be given to those 
that are most earnest in the work themselves, and 
prove their earnestness by the liberality of their 
appropriations and the efficiency of their schools. 
But, under the measure that has been proposed, the 
States that do the least for education, and have in con- 
sequence the largest illiterate population, would re- 
ceive the largest share of the national bounty, and the 
longer they allowed their people to remain illiterate 
the more money they would receive. In short, the 
effect of the measure would be to put a premium on 
ignorance; and it is hard to see how the cause of 
popular education can be subserved by such means 
as that. 

Meanwhile, if the nation at large wishes to do 
something for the removal of illiteracy, there are va- 
rious legitimate ways in which it may do so. One of 
the best would be to amend the Constitution so as to 
prohibit any person from voting, either in national or 
in State affairs, unless he can read and write. Another 
and equally useful amendment would be one provid- 
ing that members of the House of Representatives 
should be apportioned among the States, not, as at 
present, in proportion to their whole population, but 
in proportion to that part of their population that can 
read and write. A third measure, no less useful than 
either of these, and not requiring a change in the 
Constitution, would be a law prohibiting the natural- 
ization of any person that cannot read and write. It 
may be well that our country should be a refuge for 
the oppressed of all lands; but there is no good 
reason why it should be the refuge of the ignorant 
and worthless of all lands, as it practically is to-day. 
By such measures as these the cause of popular edu- 
cation would be far more effectually promoted than 
by gifts of money from the national treasury; for they 
would compel both the States themselves and their 
illiterate population to do their best to remove the 
ignorance that now so widely prevails. 


J. B. Peterson. 


The Temperance Question. 
SUGGESTIONS REGARDING TEMPERANCE WORK. 


ONE of the greatest hinderances in the way of our 
temperance reform is the indifference of those whom 
we are pleased to call our “ reputable citizens.” This 
sin of indifference, for it may be characterized by such 
a grave term, cannot be placed at the door of saloon- 
keepers and politicians. They are ever watching their 
interests, and pushing them with all their powers. 
We sincerely hope that the discussion of the various 
phases of the temperance reform now going on 
throughout our country will awaken the sluggish and 
indifferent among our better classes to action, and 
create enough public sentiment to establish in all 
parts of the land associations with the specific object 
of enforcing the laws. 
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The liquor business, like a huge giant, comes out 
with his heavy coat of mail — political influence —anq 
defies the arms of virtue and of right. Who shall dare 
to resist this modern Goliath? He sends out his 
challenge, and we must either find a David to oppose 
him or be overcome. Suppose we believe that we 
have at last found our David. The next point jis, 
how shall David fight, and what shall constitute his 
armor? Some will say, “ Let religion be his coat of 
mail”; others, “moral suasion”’; and others, “ pro- 
hibition.” But David declines all this cumbrous 
armor for his first venture, strong and invincible as 
it may be under some circumstances. So, taking his 
sling, he selects five smooth stones from the brook 
Experience, and, thus armed, goes to meet the foe, 
But now for a moment he hesitates. Which stone 
shall he throw first? The first stroke must not fail; 
else the giant may cast his spear in contempt, and 
David and his cause be overthrown at the very outset, 
At length he resolves to throw first his smallest stone, 
No sale of liquor to minors. His practice with this 
insures his lodging it somewhere in his enemy. A 
fair blow with this stone will sink it so deep that the 
giant will lose most of his blood ; and while he is falling, 
David will throw his second stone, No sale of liquor 
to drunkards. This will draw more life-blood. Then 
No sale of adulterated liquors will bring the haughty 
giant to his knees. Quickly following up these strokes 
with Vo music in saloons and High license, and Goliath 
is forsooth ready to die. Then will David advance, 
and with the sword of Prohidition cut off the dying 
monster’s head. 

Some will say the sword should be used first. 
But the reply comes: It has been tried; but the 
attempts only wounded instead of killing, and the 
giant hid away for a time in the dark, feigning to be 
dead, only to make his appearance again when his 
strength returned. 

Prohibition, to be successful, must take away the 
demand for liquor. The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Chicago, in a recent call, acknowledge 
that, after nine years of reform work, they are con- 
vinced that the only means of stopping intemperance 
is by educating the young; and to this end they urge 
the organization of Bands of Hope all over the country. 
Keep the growing youth out of the saloons,“and the 
demand for liquor in a very few years must cease. 

There is no community that will not support or- 
ganizations that seek to enforce the law against the 
sale of liquor to minors and drunkards. When this 
is done, you have taken away from the liquor-dealers 
four-fifths of their customers. If you, then, enforce 
the law against selling adulterated liquors, you take 
away nearly all their profits, as well as all their liquors. 
Then enforce the law against music and stage per- 
formances in saloons, and you will drive away most 
of the remaining fifth of their patrons. 

There will be a few saloon-keepers who may live 
off the moderate drinker’s appetite; but the number 
will be so small that their influence in politics will 
count for naught, and your mayor will close them up 
quickly when requested by the reputable citizens, 
whose favor and influence he will then court. 

One of the great mistakes of the temperance reform 
to-day is, that we try to accomplish too much at one 
time. The liquor business did not grow up in 
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a night. Neither can it be put down in a night. 
“Nothing wins like success.” It does not pay 
to risk af in a first encounter with the enemy. 
Hence it is better to gain some little vantage-ground 
by light skirmishing before attempting the “ grand 
assault.” Our cause may be just, but the means to 
accomplish the end still remains a hard problem to 
solve. 

The Citizens’ Law-and-Order Leagues have done 
much toward the solution of this problem. We have 
reason to hope that the battles they are now fighting 
in the enforcement of the laws, together with the 
education of the young in temperance principles, may 
lead before long to the grand Prohibition assault upon 
the forces of Intemperance. 

Permit a word as to the kind of men needed in 
the carrying on of a Law-and-Order League. If 
possible, you should find such a man for president 
as Mr. Franklin, in Dr. Gladden’s “ Christian League 
of Connecticut,” a man of enthusiasm, but neither 
rash nor impracticable. Then you want, as his 
associates, the men described by Dr. Holland,— 


“ Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 


Men who ‘can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 
J. C. Shaffer, 
Sec. Nat. Law-and-Order League. 
126 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CuIcaco, ILL. 


HIGH LICENSE. 


NO SERVICE could be more valuable, or contribute 
more to the solution of the temperance question, 
than the discussions of its many phases now carried 
on in the “ Open Letters ” department of THE CENT- 
urRY MAGAZINE. But the article entitled “ More 
about Law-and-Order Leagues ” closes with a sentence 
which seems to me misleading, though unintentionally 
so, I doubt not, in that it conveys the impression of 
the vigorous efficiency of the high license law now 
operative in Illinois. The sentence reads as follows : 
“This law is now being vigorously enforced.” That 
it is not being vigorously enforced in Chicago may be 
discovered any day at the City Hall, where the books 
will show that nearly four thousand saloons are paying 
into the city treasury one hundred and three dollars 
each for the year ending April 1, 1884. The City 
Council took pains before the law came into effect 
(July 1, 1883) to issue these licenses for the period 
named at double the old municipal rates, and the 
Attorney-General of the State has given an opinion 
favorable to this evasion of the intent and purposes 
of the act. 

At least a dozen other towns and cities whose 
operations have come under my own observation 
have adopted the same device for making the law of 
none effect, and probably this number might be mul- 
tiplied tenfold by persons equally cognizant of the facts 
in the case. All of which must be considered a large 
abatement in the vigorous enforcement of the law. 
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That it has been and is in many places enforced, as 
well as the laws it has superseded, will doubtless be 
conceded by all; but this is a weak recommendation 
surely, when Law-and-Order Leagues have been found 
necessary to secure this enforcement. In a few con- 
spicuous instances it has considerably diminished the 
number of the saloons; but it is nowhere claimed, to 
my knowledge,—and I have been at much pains to ar- 
rive at the truth,— that it has lessened drunkenness or 
the sales of liquor. 

The high license law is regarded by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, first, as u#just, because 
tending to create a monopoly in liquor-selling —to 
build up the powerful dealers who already do the 
most harm, and to crush out the weak ones who do 
the least; secondly, as unwise financially, because if 
the dealer pays $500, instead of $100, for his permit 
to engage in the business, he must certainly prosecute 
his trade more vigorously to win back the extra $400 
which has gone into the city’s coffers, thus producing 
more misery, poverty, and crime; thirdly, as unwise 
morally, since it lends respectability and tone to the 
dealers who can afford the tax, and increases their 
ability to lure “the weak brother” and the sons of 
respectable homes and parentage; fourthly, as un- 
christian, because it is, like all license laws, a recogni- 
tion and permission of a traffic which is a crime 
against civil and a sin against divine government. 
It is also such a recognition and indorsement as tends 
to perpetuate rather than weaken or overthrow the 
system. 

These are the views of nearly one hundred thousand 
mothers of our land. The palace saloon is our terror. 
Make the dens of sorrow, vice, and shame less respect- 
able if you can, rather than raise their level to the 
pathway where our sons walk unsuspecting and 
guarded by every device which a mother’s love can 
suggest. 

Mary B. Willard. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


I HAVE read with some interest the articles which 
have appeared in late numbers of THE CENTURY 
on the temperance question, and I have wondered if 
the editor, or Mr. Walter Farrington, or the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, had any direct knowledge of 
the workings of constitutional prohibition in Kansas. 

It would not be an easy task to the thoughtful ob- 
server, denied personal contact with citizens of this 
State, to explain satisfactorily why a public sentiment 
which was strong enough in 1879 to force constitu- 
tional prohibition on the State of Kansas is so shame- 
fully weak and impotent to-day. But, in mingling 
with the people, one readily finds a solution to the 
moral problem. 

One citizen, seemingly and presumably intelligent 
as regards most questions of State or national interest, 
admits that he did not fully understand the magnitude 
of the question nor its vital relation to society ; but he 
voted for constitutional prohibition because, in the 
abstract, it was desirable; and another citizen, repre- 
senting another class, reckless of the great responsi- 
bility which would be thrown upon the State, voted 
for the amendment because he “ wanted to see it tried.” 
To these two classes, more criminally careless, it may 
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be, in the handling of their suffrage, than wanting in 
intelligence, Kansas owes its present constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or bar- 
ter of intoxicating liquors. 

The amendment, then, does not owe its existence to 
a strong, healthy public sentiment, but to the careless- 
ness of easy-going, experiment-loving citizens. Asa 
consequence, when the extreme difficulty of its en- 
forcement first began to be apparent, we found these 
two classes of citizens (the classes which gave the 
amendment its majority) the first to drop the measure 
and inveigh against its practicability. , 

And as a further consequence of this heavy deser- 
tion from Prohibition ranks, the law has never been 
seriously enforced in any part of the State, if we may 
except those communities where public sentiment is 
really opposed to liquor; and in those communities 
practical prohibition would be a fact under any law. 

Here in Abilene, a town of some four thousand in- 
habitants and one of the most thriving, intelligent, 
and moral communities in the State, we have six 
saloons and one wholesale liquor house. They are 
run in open defiance of the law and in spite of the 
opposition of the radical Prohibitionists. Practically, 
there is no attempt on the part of authorities or citi- 
zens to close these saloons, and free beer and whisky 
are sold ad libitum. A similar condition of affairs ex- 
ists in all parts of the State, and this utter disregard of 
law must of necessity bring shame and reproach upon 
the Commonwealth, and be an active source of danger 
to its integrity and authority. And instead of getting 
better, the condition of things is growing worse. 

The most unfortunate thing which has happened to 
this question is the dragging of it into politics, and no 
one can fully understand the situation unless he is 
found in the heat and dust of the conflict. Political 
questions are subordinated to this Prohibition and 
anti-Prohibition craze, and men are elected or defeated 
according to their expressed views on this one subject. 
Even those prosecutions whicii we do have are started 
through party interests and exigencies, and it is fre- 
quently the case that saloon men who “ stand in ” with 
the dominant local party are protected, while others,who 
happen to be on the “ wrong side of the fence,” suffer 
from a discriminating and therefore unjust prosecution. 

So far has this intolerant spirit been carried, that 
Prohibition in Kansas has become nothing more than 
a screaming farce, and it would seem that the quicker 
the amendment is resubmitted to the people and re- 
pealed, the better it will be for the morals and peace 
of mind of the State. Fancy a condition of things 
which impels the thirsty resident of Kansas City, 
suffering from the Downing law which closes Missouri 
saloons on Sundays, to cross the State line into Pro- 
hibition Kansas for the purpose of supplying himself 
with all the liquor he wants! In an article of this 
kind it is impossible to speak of the strife between 
neighbor and neighbor, the perjuries of the witness- 
box, and the disregard of official oaths, which are 
directly traceable to the Prohibition amendment. 

It is the candid opinion of your correspondent, 
considering the present state of public morals and 
public appetite, that the liquor question is to be suc- 
cessfully handled only by high license and local option. 


S. K. Strother. 


“The Bread -Winners.” 
A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR, 


For several months I have listened in silence to a 
chorus of vituperation which seems to me unjust 
and unfounded, until my original purpose of reply- 
ing to no form of misrepresentation has been so far 
shaken that I beg for a little space to correct some 
errors and to justify at least my intentions. 

The charges of my critics may be divided into three 
heads: 

1. “The Bread-Winners” is conceived from an 
aristocratic point of view. 

2. It is not well written. The incidents are extray- 
agant and untrue to nature. 

3- It is a base and craven thing to publish a book 
anonymously. 

The first charge seems to me too absurd to be con- 
sidered seriously. I hardly know what is meant by an 
aristocratic point of view. I am myself a working 
man, with a lineage of decent working men; I have 
been accustomed to earning my own living all my 
life, with rare and brief holidays. I have always been 
in intimate personal relations with artisans and with 
men engaged in trade. I do not see how it is possible 
for an American to be an aristocrat; if such a thing 
exists, I have never met it. But because, in my little 
book, more attention is bestowed upon certain danger- 
ous or vicious tendencies among the poor than upon 
the faults incident to wealth, I am called an aristocrat. 
or asnob, —a name equally vague and senseless, which, 
so far as I can discover, merely denotes that the man 
using it does not like the man to whom it is applied. 
The question may be asked, Why do I talk more 
about the failings of the poor than about those of the 
rich ? Simply because I know more about them. 

The germ of “ The Bread-Winners ” was a remark 
made to me by a friend of mine, a carpenter of De- 
troit, He said one day, when we were walking past 
the High School and talking of social matters, “There 
is hardly a carpenter’s daughter in this town who will 
marry a carpenter.”” The image of Miss Maud Matchin 
then formed itself in my mind. A few days later I 
met Mr. Offitt ina railway train, and afterward, I came 
to know him well in a boarding-house we both fre- 
quented. Almost without my consciousness the story 
took shape as it was written. The hero of the tale is 
Offitt, not Farnham; the heroine is Maud, and not 
Alice. I care little about Farnham. It is true I gave 
him a fine house and a lot of money,— which cost me 
nothing,— but that was only because Miss Matchin 
would never have looked at him otherwise. He isa 
commonplace soldier, with a large property; he pre- 
tends to be nothing else. Some of my critics, to my 
amazement, have said, as if they were making a great 
discovery, that there is nothing remarkable about him. 
I never intended there should be. I probably could 
not have made him wise or learned or witty if I had 
tried,— but I certainly never tried. I wanted him 
to be a gentleman, and I think he is; but that I can- 
not discuss, for I have never known two people to 
agree upon a definition of a gentleman. 

The only other rich people at all kindly treated in 
the book are Mrs. Belding and her daughter. And 
here another astonishing criticism has been made. 
This comes from the Boston “ Transcript.”” The writer 
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rebukes me for aristocratic leanings, and then goes on 
to discover a glaring inconsistency in the fact that 
Miss Belding is a nice sort of person, while her mother 
is not especially refined, and her father was a success- 
ful mechanic. My gentle, though wabbling critic, was 
it not I who decided that this nice young person should 
be a daughter of the people as well as Miss Matchin? 
and is it not possible that I knew what I was about as 
well as you? The same critic, whom I cite more than 
once because he is more than usually comic, decides 
that I am a Western man, because of a certain “raw 
Americanism ” he sees in me, and because my person- 
ages lack grandfathers, as a rule. An Eastern man’s 
personages, he says, “ would have a more remote tra- 
ditional background.” If I shared his interest in the 
habitat of authors, I should say Ais ancestral home 
was in Connaught. The brain that evolved these 
startling syllogisms has been nourished by the potato 
and not by the bean. 

I find that in Ohio the book has given deep offense 
because of a supposed unfairness to the laboring class. 
One editor says—and seems to think my work is 
condemned by that sentence —“ There are five thou- 
sand men in Springfield to-day, honest, industrious, 
intelligent toilers, who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their faces, but who move in the very best social 
circles, and are as highly esteemed as any class of 
people we have among us.” Because I have not de- 
scribed these five thousand honest working men, who 
move in the best social circles, I am anathematized as 
a libeler of the poor. Because I choose to talk about 
Miss Matchin, to whom the High School was of little 
service, I am unjust to the thousands of girls who get 
great advantage from our public schools. I am told 
my picture is one-sided. Of course it is— most pict- 
ures are. If I paint your face well, you do not com- 
plain that I have not done justice to your back. A 
man says he met a viper in the woods. You do not 
call him a liar because he says nothing about the sing- 
ing birds which are there. I attempted to describe 
certain types of moral perversion which I have found 
among our working people, and I am denounced for 
not having filled my book with praises of the virtues 
which also abound among them. This is certainly a 
new canon of literature. May I not speak of Nero 
without writing the life of Brutus? Is it not legiti- 
mate for me to describe Justus Schwab without con- 
trasting him with Peter Cooper? I have been unjust, 
it seems, to’the labor unions. This is a gratuitous 
assumption. I have expressed no opinions about 
labor unions. I have told about a little society, or- 
ganized for his own ends by a criminal, who uses the 
labor reformers’ slang and something of their meth- 
ods to swindle a few workmen out of their money. If 
any one says this is not true, he simply shows his 
ignorance of what is going on about him in every city 
of considerable size. I have not discussed the Labor 
problem at all. It was not in my province. A news- 
paper in Western Massachusetts, once edited by 
Samuel Bowles and now carried on by I know not 
what hysterical person, says I have left that question 
“without a word of sympathy or even pity” for the 
toilers. I can inform my falsetto deemster that the 
robust toilers of this country care as little for my 
sympathy as for his. The most intelligent and most 
Prosperous laboring class in the world can live and 
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flourish without the patronage of novelists or /armoy- 
ant journalists. 

2. I can defend myself but feebly against the charge 
that my book is ill written. I have little technical skill 
in writing, and no experience whatever in writing of 
this kind. The fact that my purpose and feeling have 
been so widely misunderstood is itself the condemna- 
tion of my style and method. If people think I meant 
to represent Arthur Farnham as an ideal hero, or that 
I have any sentiment but profound admiration and 
respect for the great mass of American working men, 
I admit that .I have expressed myself with singular 
and lamentable awkwardness. If it be true also that 
what I have written has seemed in any point exag- 
gerated or untrue, then I have fallen again far wide 
of the mark. I had but one thought in writing “ The 
Bread -Winners ”— to give an absolutely truthful pict- 
ure of certain phases of our social life which I had 
never seen in print. The method by which I proposed 
to attain this end was perhaps faulty from an artistic 
point of view, but it was the only one I knew. I 
determined not to put a trait nor an incident into my 
story which was not strictly true—of which I was 
not clearly certain of my own knowledge. The per- 
sonages, with the exception of Offitt, are not portraits 
of real people. But every trait I have described I 
have myself encountered, and a life-long observation 
of a good many kinds of society has, I think, kept me 
from mingling discordant traits in the same character. 
As to the incidents of the story which have been 
called overcharged, they have all been read in the 
daily papers and forgotten, and some of them narrated 
by the very editors who now call them impossible. 
For instance, the speech of Bott inciting the mob to 
sack Algonquin Avenue I took almost word for word 
from a Cleveland paper of July, 1877. The escape of 
Sleeny from jail I found in the same paper. The scene 
of the mob at Farnham’s house was closely paralleled 
during the strikes of 1877 at Louisville, Kentucky; 
and far more tragic horrors than anything I have vent- 
ured upon were repeated over and over at Pittsburg. 
The sketch of the Mayor of Buffland has been called 
a malignant caricature. I do not know who held that 
office at the time of the riots, and I meant no personal 
allusion. But in a Cleveland paper, which I have begun 
of late to read with diligence if not with edification, 
I have found this paragraph, which shows what sort 
of a chief magistrate they now possess in that city : 


“A special meeting of the Police Board was held 
yesterday afternoon. In the course of a general dis- 
cussion, street beggars and tramps were referred to. 


Mayor F. made a remark to the effect that the 
poor fellows ought not to be molested. ‘ Are you in 
favor of street-begging, your honor?’ asked Mr. 
B . ‘If I was aungry> was the reply, ‘and had 
no money with which to buy bread, I would beg for 
it; and if nobody would give me anything, I would 
knock down some fellow who was smaller than I, 
and get some money. An empty stomach knows no 
law.’” 

All this, I admit, is a very inadequate defense against 
the charge that I have written an inartistic book. No 
matter how true it is, if the effect is untrue, the book 
has been badly written; but I, at least, contend that 
the book és true, and written with an honest purpose. 

3. The idea that there is anything morally wrong 
in publishing a novel anonymously is entirely new 
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to me. I had never heard it advanced until it was 
made the basis of censure upon me in several news- 
papers. I will not refer to the numerous instances of 
reputable men and women who have committed this 
sin without loss of character in past and present times. 
I will simply leave it to the common sense of readers 
to say whether there is anything flagitious in with- 
holding one’s name from an entirely impersonal work 
of fiction. It was hard for me to understand why there 
should be such a feeling about so trifling a matter, 
until I saw an elaborate article on the subject in “The 
Critic.” One phrase I will quote, showing with what 
gentle persuasion the writer, in the words of the nur- 
sery song, woos anonymous authors who write poor 
books “ to come and be killed.” “ The whole world,” 
he says, “calls upon you for your name, that it may 
avoid, condemn, mistrust, destroy you.” Even this 
appeal, I think, will not be sufficient to tempt me out 
of my incognito. 

My motive in withholding my name is simple 
enough. I am engaged in business in which my stand- 
ing would be seriously compromised if it were known 
that. I had written a novel. I am sure that my prac- 
tical efficiency is not lessened by this act; but I am 
equally sure that I could never recover from the injury 
it would occasion me if known among my own col- 
leagues. For that positive reason, and for the negative 
one that I do not care for publicity, I resolved to 
keep the knowledge of my little venture in authorship 
restricted to as small a circle as possible. Only two 
persons besides myself know who wrote “ The Bread- 
Winners.” One of these is an eminent man of letters, 
who had the kindness to read my manuscript, and 


whose approval encouraged me to print it. I am abso- 
lutely sure of the discretion of both these gentlemen, 


and, I hope I may add, of my own. I offered to give 
my name to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who have 
published the story in book-form, if they should require 
it, but they had the kindness and consideration to 
decline. I am aware that this assertion is not in ac- 
cordance with current rumors. I have met several 
persons who tell me they have talked with the author 
about the book, and two who gave me to understand, 
in the strictest confidence, that they wrote it them- 
selves. But the unimportant truth is as I have stated 
it. Iam ashamed to say so much about a matter of 
such infinite insignificance, but I would like, if pos- 
sible, to put a stop to a discussion which has become 
ridiculous. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer my sincere apologies 
to two or three distinguished writers who have been 
compelled to defend themselves against the accusation 
of having written “ The Bread-Winners.” Perhaps it 
may please them, hereafter, when suffering under un- 
deserved strictures, to reflect upon the absurdity of 
this charge and the worthlessness of criticism which 
could ever have ascribed such a book to such names. 


The Author of “ The Bread -Winners.” 
NEw YORK, February 1, 1884. 


The Lorillard-Charnay Collection of Central American 
Antiquities. 


M. Dé&str& CHARNAY’S words, written in the 
“North American Review” in 1882, have come true. 
Speaking of his labors in Central America, particularly 
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at Lorillard City, ana the impressions of inscriptions 
and mural ornaments which he made there, he says : 
‘*We have taken casts of some superb bas-reliefs, 
and when they are put on exhibition in Washington 
and Paris they will excite no little astonishment.” 
The collection which has recently arrived at the 
National Museum arouses not only the astonishment 
but the enthusiasm of the archzologists of Washing- 
ton, as it will of all intelligent beholders when the 
hall shall be thrown open to the public. 

M. Charnay first visited Central America in 1857, 
under authority of the French Government, and, in 
1863, published the results of his investigations, in his 
work upon the “ Cités et Ruines Américaines,’’ to. 
gether with a large series of photographs. In 1880 
he was made chief of a much more elaborate expedi- 
tion, undertaken at the instance of Mr. Pierre Lor- 
illard, and sustained by the munificence of that gentle- 
man and of the governments of France and the United 
States. He has visited in succession the antique cities 
of Mexico, Guatemala, and Yucatan, everywhere tak- 
ing casts of inscriptions and carvings, photographing 
temples and statues, making measurements and notes, 
and submitting all things to the closest scientific scru- 
tiny. With the aid of a force of twenty or thirty hired 
laborers, supplemented by others liberally furnished 
at various times by the Mexican Government, tem- 
ples and palaces were exhumed, tombs explored, fallen 
columns reérected, inscriptions cleansed, and all the 
details of a rigorous survey carefully attended to. 

The collection which is now being installed in the 
National Museum represents the first-fruits of his en- 
deavors. It consists of a series of casts of some of 
the most interesting stone carvings which adorn the 
ruined antique palaces and temples of the Toltecs. 
They are from Palenque atid Mexico, from Chichen- 
Itza and Merida and Lorillard City, and from other 
noted localities. There are in all eighty-two pieces 
of various shapes and sizes, the majority being in 
the form of rectangular tablets of inscriptions. The 
remainder are walls and altars, columns and capitals, 
door-ways and steps, and other similar objects. To 
describe them all would be impossible in this com- 
munication, but the reader may not weary if the 
salient features of a few are'pointed out. Perhaps the 
richest part of the collection is from Palenque. Among 
the casts from this locality we find the altar of the 
famous Temple of the Cross, regarding the signifi- 
cance of the central emblem of which so much dis- 
cussion has been aroused. This altar, which is now 
being restored in the Museum to conform as nearly 
as possible to the original, is not easily described. 
For those who have glanced at the figures in Waldeck 
or Rau or Bancroft it is unnecessary. In the center 
is a cross of almost Latin proportions, surrounded by 
a variety of irregular and fantastic ornaments, and 
surmounted by a large bird, whose head is also wrapped 
in an unintelligible mass of plumes and pendants. 
This bird is believed to be the royal trogon, or “ quet- 
zal,” although I have heard it facetiously termed the 
“ old rooster.’ On the right of and facing the cross is 
the figure of a priest, in scant clothing and ponderous 
head-dress, who holds in his outstretched arms a curi- 
ous, elongate, bird-like object, On the opposite side 
of the cross is a shorter person of self-possessed mien, 
who stands on a small, square block, and holds loosely 
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in his hand, in a vertical position, a short, irregularly 
shaped rod. Behind each figure is a tablet covered 
with elaborate inscriptions in large hieroglyphics. 
These, as well as all the other inscriptions in the col- 
lection, are undecipherable at the present time, al- 
though several archzeologists in Washington and Paris 
believe themselves far on the road toward the discovery 
of their true meaning.* It is probably well known that 
the original right-hand tablet of this celebrated altar 
has been in the National Museum for many years. 
On the front face of the two side walls, which stand 
out at right. angles from the back of the altar, are two 
additional nearly life-size figures, known as the “ old 
man ” and the “ young man ”— names which are sig- 
nificant of their attitudes and bearing. 

A second altar, having a remarkable resemblance to 
the preceding, but in which the positions of the large 
and small human figures and of the bird are re- 
versed, was described by a traveler in 1879 as having 
been discovered by him in a small building at a 
stone’s throw from the well-known temple. His story 
found little credence among archzologists ; but to-day 
there stands in the National Museum a cast which 
is undoubtedly that of the group which he described 
and the truthfulness of his narrative is confirmed. 

Another very similar altar with inscriptions is that of 
the so-called “ Temple of the Sun.” The sun takes the 
place of the cross of the preceding shrines, and is rep- 
resented by a rotund face, hung like a shield at the 
intersection of two spears which cross. 

The carvings from the circumference of the “sun 
stone” of Mexico City, which so narrowly escaped 
being pounded into paving-stones not many years 
ago, form an interesting object. Fifteen men of about 
half natural size hold fifteen others of equal propor- 
tions by the hair. Gama would have us believe that 
they represent religious dancers ; but the mind at once 
recognizes in the attitudes of the figures the probable 
correctness of Berra’s view, that they depict the con- 
querors and the conquered. “ The central cavity in the 
center of this stone (at the top),”” says Charnay, “ which 
formerly received the hearts of the victims offered to 
the sun god, is now used as a bath by the doves which 
frequent the court-yard of the Museum (of Mexico).” 

Another procession of warriors is from the walls of 
one of the great chambers of the “ Tennis-court” at 
Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. The wall is sixteen feet in 
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height and more in length. There are five rows of 
warriors, one above another, many carrying in the 
one hand three or more arrows or rods, and in the 
other a curiously formed object, believed by M. 
Charnay to be a sacrificial knife. 

The columns and capitals of Chichen-Itza look heavy 
and unskillfully formed, when we remember the fair 
proportions of those of Greece, but we must not be 
too ungracious in our comparisons. 

A curious small bas-relief from Lorillard City rep- 
resents two persons approaching each other, each 
bearing in his outstretched hand a large cross of pecu- 
liar shape. The arms of the crosses end in round knobs, 
and from the summit of each extends a long curved 
feather. The significance of the group is unknown. 

A vein of resemblance runs through all the sculpt- 
ures. There are warriors and priests, conquerors 
and slaves, spears and arrows and feathers. The pro- 
files of all the faces show much similarity, the features 
having a strong Semitic cast. 

But the interest of the observer centers at last in the 
odd hieroglyphics of the inscriptions. Their very in- 
scrutability arouses in the mindan ardent desire to know 
their meaning. The mysterious dots and bars, the radely 
carved faces and circles, provoke profound meditation. 

Who shall say what new light may be thrown upon 
the history of American civilization when the in- 
scribed tablets, now mute, shall be made to speak ? 
Perhaps we shall learn only of names of gods and of 
seasons and feast days; but we hope for more, If the 
conjectures of M. Charnay should be established as 
facts, we must bring the period of the rise and down- 
fall of the Toltec civilization in Central America within 
seven centuries. It may be childish to desire a thought- 
confounding antiquity. The tendency to-day, among 
the leading students of India and Egypt and China, 
and even among geologists, is in the opposite direc- 
tion. The doctrine of the slow development of a 
people is no dogma; but to ascribe to works of human 
art an antiquity, in comparison with which the hills 
are young, would seem to be a manifest absurdity. 

The hall in which the casts are now being arranged 
is scarcely suited for exhibiting them properly, and it 
is probable that in course of the winter they will be 
transferred to another room. 

Frederick W. True. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


* The reader who is interested in this subject is referred to a paper by Prof. Edward S. Holden, in this magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1881, entitled ‘‘ The Hieroglyphs of Central America,” in which the writer lays down principles for the study of these inscrip- 


tions. 
mind, however, that, although t 
not represent the originals with photographic accuracy. 
of the inscriptions. 


The illustrations of that al include cuts of several of the 
¢ majority of them are from the a 
A number of important errors occur in the delineations of the glyphs 


jeces now in the National Museum. It should be borne in 
rawings of a no less skillful artist than Catherwood, they do 
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A Seville Love-Song. 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE DANUBE RIVER.”’) 
I. 


Look down from your window, dearest : 
The mists of night are fied, 

Venus, of stars the clearest, 
Burns just above your head. 

I am not at your sweet eyes’ level, 
Nor above, where the jasmines blow 

Round the golden towers of Seville,— 
I am here, at your feet, below! 


Il. 


Send me a flower, dearest, 

A word from that common speech, 
To all mankind the clearest, 

Which peasant, like king, may reach. 
I am here, as it were, in December, 

And you are in May, up above — 
Oh! send me a bud to remember 

The spring’s first promise of love! 


Hamilton Aideé. 
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Nocturne. 


I LOVE thee as the steeple loves the star 
Above it, wooing in the sparkling night, 
When the duenna moon is out of sight, 
And gossip planets wend their course afar. 


So worship I, though frowns thy beauty mar, 

Like clouds wind-strewn between me and thy height, 
As on poor earth fair heaven would put a slight, 
While yet I gaze unceasing where you are. 


Hath Love no bow can fling a shaft to scar 
Thy calm heart, skied in maiden constancy — 
Mocking the archer with its flashing light? 


Ah, this I know: Thou art the zenith star 
Of a celestial sphere whose canopy 
Covers a heart that’s in the old, old plight. 


Clarence Clough Buel. 


The Fault-Demon. 


I’vE seen a white-robed maidea 
With flowing gold hair laden, 
As heavy- burdened body as she could bear, 
And there came a wild black raven, 
So eager and so craven, 
And hid himself all silent in her fair gold hair. 


When she cried, “ Thou misbehaven! ” 
“Caw!” said the wild dark raven, 

And all her tedious life he only said “Caw!” 
Yet sate he on her shoulder, 
This heavy black bird-bowlder, 

And moved not, would not leave her, for patience 
or for law. 


Now, on her tomb was graven 
“ The Maiden of the Raven, 
Who peered from her long tresses for all to see :— 
Some said that it was pride 
Gave the bird so long a ride.” 
But he left her when the church-bell rang sonorously. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. (New Series.) 


Wuart the country wants the most just now is less 
religion and more piety, less advice and more exam- 
ple, less politics and more patriotism, and less pedi- 
gree and more pluck. 

A very stubborn man is often wrong, but seldom 


dishonest. 
A strong intimacy may exist between two fools, but 


friendship never. 

Let us be kind to each other here on earth; it will 
save us much confusion when we meet in heaven. 

Silence is a good place to hide, but fools can’t find 
the place. 

There are many people who have got a great deal 
more religion than common sense. Religion is excel- 
lent, but it is n’t a substitute for common sense. 

There are plenty of people who know how to make 
money, and how to waste it, but few who know how 
to spend it. 

The symptoms of patience and laziness are so near 
alike that it would bother many people to tell which 
disease they have the more of. 

If there were no fools, this world would be a dreary 
place to live in. 
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One enemy can work you more of evil than two 
friends can do you of good. 

There is nothing that shows strength of character 
more than eccentricity if it is natural, and nothing 
that shows weakness more if it is artificial. 

A crank is a fool, with more brains than he knows 
what to do with. 

There is wisdom even in the crooks of a dog’s tail, 
though sometimes we can see the crooks plain enough, 
but can’t see the wisdom. 

Take all the luck there is in the world, and you 
couldn’t make a half dozen genuine successes out of 
it. 

The man who is always anxious to take the chances, 
invariably takes one chance too many. 


Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


DE candy-pullin’ kin call louder dan de log-rollin’. 

De bes’ apples float on de top o’ de peck medjer. 

De steel-trap know when to talk. 

Hailstones don’t pick hard heads to drap on. 

De young rooster dat crow too loud is ’lectioneerin’ 
for a lickin’. 

Tall tree make de squ’el sassy. 

De redbird lub to drink whar he kin see hisse’f in 
de water. 

De top o’ de hill is harder to find dan de bottom. 

De wood-pile ’fraid o’ de norf wind. 

De s’ingle-tree got to stan’ heap o’ kickin’. 

Dus’ don’t settle on de meal-box. 

A shot-gun kin outvote a good-size’ cump’ny 0’ 
watermilion hunters. 

A man dat cut his finger don’t brag on his knife 
while de blood runnin’. 

De rabbit kin make de bes’ time when he trabblin’ 
for his health. 

Dar’s a bad streak in folks dat think de whole wul’ 
is a pen’tench’ry. 

One dead bee-martin is wuf a hundred live ones. 

De shirt-buttons he’p de looks o’ things, but de gal- 
lus-buttons do de solid wuk. 

De right sort o’ ’ligion heaps de half-bushel. 

De steel hoe dat laughs at de iron one is like de 
man dat is ’shamed o’ his grand-daddy. 

’Taint wuf findin’ out who gits de bes’ ofa goat swap. 

When de bait is wuf mo’ an’ de fish,’ tis time to stop 
fishin’. 

Old Satan couldn’t git ‘long widout plenty o’ he’p. 

De buggy whip can’t make up for light feed in de 
horse trough. 

A mule kin tote so much goodness in his face dat he 
don’t hab none lef? for his hind legs. 

De price o’ tame coons don’t pester many folks. 

Some grabble walks may lead to de jail. 

De bes’ bravery is de sort dat aint skeered 0’ de hot 
sun. 

De lead steer know when de whip-cracker mended. 

De billy-goat gits in his hardes’ licks when he look 
like he gwine to back out o’ de fight. 

Better not pull down de empty jail. 

Little hole in your pocket is wusser’n a big one at 
de knee. 

Gap in de ax show itse’f in de chip. 

De dog on three legs aint always lame. 

’Tis mighty easy to runde track ob a roasted possum. 
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Appetite don’t reggerlate de time o’ day. 

Some smart folks don’t know how de fros’ git on de 
bottom o’ de chip. 

De quagmire don’t hang out no sign. 

One pusson kin th’ead a needle better’n two. 

De pint o’ de pin is de easiest en’ to find. 

De green top don’t medjer de price o’ de turnup. 

Muzzle on de yard dog unlocks de smoke ’ouse. 


J. A. Macon, 


“Something Humorous.” 


It’s a terrible temptation, for of course I need the 
money, 

But, take it altogether, can I possibly be funny ? 

Oh, I need not sit and meditate — he’d not have had 
to urge, 

If he’d asked me for an epitaph, or begged me for a 
dirge ! 


The house-maid leaves next Monday, the cook week 
after next, 

After wt ol frantic struggles to prevent their being 
vexed ; 

And Augustus—once he fancied that I could do 
nothing wrong — 

Went sulking off, because, forsooth, the coffee was not 
strong! 


The plumbers come to-morrow; an important pipe 
has burst. 

Of the sum of human miseries, are plumbers not the 
worst ? 

I found two moths this morning on the largest easy- 
chair, 


And another on the sofa—I am sure they’re in the 
hair. 


Talk of “little” cares and worries — why, there are 
no little things ; 

A wasp is not a large affair, but patience! how he 
stings ! 

Yet the world, which likes to laugh with us, or at us, 
gives a growl, 

And hasn’t time to listen if one ventures on a howl. 


Yet there is a way of howling which the public likes 
to hear— 

Yes, I'll seize my opportunity, the whole affair grows 
clear ; 

I will tell my tribulations as if each one were a joke, 

And my welcome, like the house-maid’s young affec- 
tions, is “ bespoke.” 


Margaret Vandegrift. 


Rosa no Mar! 
(FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF A. GONGALVES DIAS.) 


Rosa, rosa de amor purpuréa é bella, 
Quem entre os goivos te esfolhan da campa! 


On the sand-beach gray and lonely 
Wanders only 

One fair maid, with dreamy paces; 

Wanton winds come laughing, playing, 
Loosely straying 

Through her unbound raven tresses. 


Shadows light as fairy lightness 
Dim the brightness 
Of her brow, and pass so swiftly 


That she knows not of their coming; 
Like the roaming 
Of the winds that fan her softly. 


Vaguely questioning, ne’er replying, 
Vaguely sighing, 

Fears and smiles are mingled ever; 

Smiles as sweet as summer gladness, 
Shades of sadness, 

Never bitter, darkening never. 


Where the beach is wide and dreary, 
Solitary, 

Comes she daily, fancy-driven ; 

There the sea-waves, almost sleeping, 
Softly creeping, 

Moan along the sands at even. 


Now, as ever, slowly wandering, 
Vaguely ne 
Buried in her dreamings vagrant, 
She has placed upon her bosom 
One fair blossom, 
One moss-rose, bedewed and fragrant. 


In her careless walk, the maiden— 
Fancy-laden — 

Drops the rose from out her bosom; 

And the ripples, ever wayward, 
Draw it seaward, 

Bear away with them the blossom. 


On the blue waves gleaming whitely 
The rose floats lightly, 
Washed about in the ebb and flow; 
And the maid, with softest laughter, 

Follows after, 
Close to the fearful undertow! 


Now the wave comes laughing nearer, 
Quick to bear her 

Once again her stolen treasure ; 

Now it flies her eager fingers ; 
And she lingers— 

Will not cease her vain endeavor. 


Many times the rose deceives her— 
Ever leaves her— 

Vet she will not give it over; 

Chasing nearer, and more fearless — 
Growing careless 

Of the sea that bears her rover. 


In the hateful water gleaming, 
Backward streaming, 

White robes float an instant only; 

Then the sea, all smooth and smiling, 
Fear beguiling, 

Plays along the sand-beach lonely. 


And they sought her, hoping, fearing, 
Yet despairing, 

All the night with etsteps weary ;— 

Only found the moss-rose lying, 
Crushed and dying, 

On the sand-beach gray and dreary. 
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Herbert H. Smith. 
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The Rhyme of the Hercules Club. 


BEING A BALLAD OF TO-DAY, DESIGNED TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF REACTION, AND TO SET FORTH HOW 
THERE MAY BE TOO MUCH OF AN 
EXCELLENT THING. 


THERE was once a young man of the medium size, 
Who, by keeping a ledger, himself kept likewise. 
In the matter of lunch he’d a leaning to pies, 
And his chronic dyspepsia will hence not surprise ; 
And his friends often told him, with tears in their 


eyes, 
Which they did not disguise, that a person who 
tries 
To live without exercise generally dies, 
And declared, for the sake of his family ties, 
He should enter the Hercules Club. 


Tom Box and Dick Dumbell would suasively say, 

If they met him by chance in the roar of Broadway, 

“Tt’s bad for a fellow, all work and no play; 

Come, let us propose you! You'll find it will pay 
To belong to the Seseaies Club!” 


And he yielded at last, and they put up his name, 

Which was found without blame; and they put down 
the same 

In a roll-book tremendous; and straight he became 

A Samson, regarding his tame past with shame ; 

Called for “ Beef, lean and rare!” and cut off all his 
hair, 

Had his shoulders constructed abnormally square, 

And walked out with an air that made people declare, 

“ He belongs to the Hercules Club! ” 


And he often remarked, in original way: 
“It’s bad for a fellow, all work and no play; 
Without recreation, sir, life doesn’t pay! 
And I for my part am most happy to say 

I belong to the Hercules Club.” 


And frequently, during a very hot “ spell,” 

In thick woolen garments clad closely and well, 

“ Reducing,’’— for he was resolved to excel,— 

He rowed in the sun at full speed, in a shell 
That belonged to the Sescaies Club. 


And for weeks, while the dew on the racing-track 
lay, 
He ran before breakfast a half mile a day, 
Improving his style and increasing his “ stay” ; 
And was first at the finish, and fainted away, 
At the games of the Hercules Club. 


Six nights in succession he sat up to pore 
“ The Laws of Athletics ” devotedly o’er 
(Which number ten thousand and seventy-four), 
With a view to proposing a very few more 
In a speech to the Hercules Club, 


And his coat upon festal occasions was gay 

With medals on medals, marked “ H. A. A. A.,”’* 

With a motto in Greek (which, my lore to display, 

Means “ Pleasure is business”), a splendid array 
Of the spoils of the Hercules Club. 


But acquaintances not of the muscular kind 

Began to observe that his brow was deep-lined, 

Too brilliant his eye, and to wander inclined; 

He appeared, in a word (early English), “fore- 
pined ”’ ; 


*“H, A. A. A.”: Hercules Amateur Athletic Association. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


And one morning his ledger and desk he resigned, 

Explaining, “I can’t have my health undermined 

By this ‘demnition grind’; and I’m getting behind 

In my duties as Captain” (an office defined, 

Page hundred and two, in the by-laws that bind 
With red tape the great Hercules Club). 


And he further remarked, in most serious way : 
“Give it up, did you say? ‘Twill be frigid, that 
day! t 
Why, without relaxation, sir, life wouldn’t pay! 
And I, for my part, will remain till I’m gray 
On the roll of the Hercules Club! ” 


You perceive, gentle reader, the rub. 
Is it nobler to suffer those arrows and slings 
Lack of exercise brings—or take clubs, and let things 
Unconnected with matters athletic take wings; 
Till all interests beside, like the Arabs, shall glide 
From the landscape of life, once a plain free and 
wide, 
But now fenced for the “Games ” which we lightly 
began, ; 
Grown our serious aims and the chief end of Man? 
There’s an aureate mean these two courses between, 
But I humbly submit that it seldom is seen, 
With all proper respect for that organization 
Of benevolent purpose and high reputation, 
The excellent Hercules Club! 


Helen Gray Cone. 


To My Love. 
(BALLADE.) 


OuTsIDE, the blasts of winter blow 
Across the city clad in white; 

Each flake of madly driven snow 
A demon seems, with teeth that bite; 
The windows rattle as with fright, 

And winds the chimney whistle through : 
Alone with memory, to-night, 

I’m happy, thinking, love, of you. 


Within, I watch the embers glow, 
The slender flames in sudden flight 
Leap from the crackling logs, and throw 
Around the room a golden light; 
Romantic tales their tongues recite, 
And mellow songs, as if they knew, 
Alone with memory, to-night, 
I’m happy, thinking, love, of you. 


From Dreamland all my fancies flow; 
My friendly books, with faces bright, 
Return my listless gaze, and show 
No sign of sorrow at the slight. 
Hark! from the steeple’s dizzy height 
The bells the air with echoes strew: 
*“ Alone with memory, to-night, 
I’m happy, thinking, love, of you.” 


ENVOY. 
Love, let this valentine invite 
Your sweeter voice to echo too: 
“Alone with memory, to-night, 


I’m happy, thinking, love, of you.” 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 


t Frigid day, or day of low temperature: A singular idiom of 





the American language, exp g grave improbability. 











